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You 

now  miss 
Two -Thirds 
of  Chicago* s 
Women 
ivith  any 
single 

Chicago  Daily 
Newspaper* 


It  takes  two  [or  more)  ? 

I 

Newspapers  to  cover  Chicago 
. . .  and  these  are  Chicago’s 

I 

\ 

Top  Two  for  the  money 


♦Though  7  of  10  Chicagoans  read  a  news¬ 
paper  every  day...  you  now  miss  from  63.7 
to  81.5*^  of  Chicago’s  women  readers  with 
any  single  Chicago  newspaper. The  source? 
"Chicago  NOW”,  a  revealing  new  A.  R.  F. 
approved  market  study.  If  you  don’t  al¬ 
ready  have  a  copy,  ask  your  Sun -Times 
and  Daily  News  representative  today. 


CHICAGO 

Miy 

NBKS 


UUOOD 


and  Builds 
Reels,  Tensions 
and  Autopasters 


These  fully  automatic 
equipments  are  designed  to 
increase  production  speeds 
by  easier,  faster  handling 
of  heavy  paper  rolls  and 
continuous  paper  feeding 
to  various  types  of  presses. 

WOOD  Automatic,  3-arm 
Reels  handle  mill  rolls  up  to 
150  inches  wide,  weighing 
15,000  lbs.  each.  Tension 
control  is  obtained  by 
Running  Belts  or  Stationary 
Straps  for  newsprint  or 
coated  papers.  Autopasters 
make  flying  pastes  at 
running  speed  of  the  presses 
used  in  newspaper, 
lithographic  and  rotogravure 


for  Newspaper, 


plants. 


We  will  gladly  discuss  the 
application  of  these  WOOD 
equipments  to  any  make  of 
Roll-fed  Press  —  literature 
available  upon  request. 


Lithographic  and 
Rotogravure  Plants 


Specially  designed  Auto¬ 
matic  Reel,  Pneumatically 
Controlled  Running  Belt 
Tension  and  Thymotrol 
Autopaster  for  use  in 
large  Commercial  Printing 
and  Publishing  plants 
using  Roll-fed  presses. 


IT'S  GOOD 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAll^FIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  SOI  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  17. 


Total  retail  sales  in  Baltimore  are  up  a 
fantastic  63.5%  since  1948!  And  growing 
faster  every  day,  as  our  market  enjoys  its 
greatest  era  of  progress  ever.  Baltimore’s 
payroll  in  the  manufacturing  industry  alone 
is  over  the  billion-a-year  mark.  ■  There’s 
big  money  in  Dynamic  Baltimore.  Right  now, 
we’re  the  8th  fastest-growing  market  in  all 
America.  Only  3  larger  metropolitan  areas 
exceed  our  rate  of  growth  in  total  retail 
sales.  Our  port  is  the  nation’s  2nd  largest 
in  foreign  tonnage.  ■  And  one  medium— the 
Baltimore  Sunpapers— best  covers  Dynamic 
Baltimore.  Why?  Because  half  the  families 
in  the  entire  state  of  Maryland  live  within 
a  15-mile  radius  from  the  center  of  downtown 
Baltimore.  In  this  compact  area— roughly  the 
ABC  City  Zone— an  estimated  92%  of  all  retail 
sales  are  made.  This  same  area  accounts  for 
88%  of  our  daily  circulation  (77%  of  it  home 
delivered)  and  more  than  82%  of  our  Sunday 
circulation  (80%  of  it  home  delivered).  And 
we’re  talking  about  a  daily  circulation  over 
410,000,  and  over  321,000  Sunday.  ■  It’s 
the  Sun  all  the  way  in  Dynamic  Baltimore. 


“Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun' 

Nafaonal  RaprcMfitattvas: 

Crasmar  4  Woodward^Naw  York.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angolas 
Scolaro,  Maakar  4  Scott— Ctikafo.  Datroit 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


9-12 — Newspaper  Adverl'ising  Executives  Association,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  I 
Detroit.  I 

13-15— Virginia  Press  Association,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach. 

16-22— International  Conference  of  Weekly  Editors,  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Carbondale,  III. 

24-28— American  Newspaper  Guild,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

AUGUST 

5- 1 1- International  Typographical  Union,  Dallas,  Tex. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Div.),  Hotel  Dinkier,  Atlanta. 

Ga. 

13- 15 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Galveston. 
19-23— International  Mailers  Union,  Miami,  Ha. 

21-24— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  Sugar  Hill,  New  Hampshiri. 
21-26— International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  New  York  City. 

27-31 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

SEPTEMBER 

8-10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
8-10 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  and  clinic.  Hotel  Savery,  Das 
Moines. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Jug  End  Barn,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 

1 1—  Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Vancouver. 

1 1- 15— International  Stereotypers'  Union,  Montreal. 

12 —  Canadian  Press  Broadcast  News  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

14- 15— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Vancouver. 

15- 16— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Drisklll  Hotel.  Aush'n. 
24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopers- 

town,  N.  Y. 

29—  Oregon- Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane. 

30- Oct.  1st— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 
Pick  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

OCTOBER 

5-7 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

8-10— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

8-10— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sir  Walter  Raleigli 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

1 1- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12- 13 — Inter-American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Waldorf-Astoria,  Now  York. 

12- 14— National  Editorial  Association,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 17— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16—  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

16-18 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  XVII  annual  General  Assembly, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Now  York. 

18- 20— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  International. 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

19- 20 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Membership  meeting.  Drake  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

22-25— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Warwick 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25-28 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  national  convention.  Hotel  Fontainebleau,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

27-29— Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference.  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

27-29— Colorado  Press  Association,  Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

NOVEMBER 

10-15 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  Houston,  Tex. 

13- 15— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton.  Florida. 


In  St.  Petersburg 
the  FUTURE 
is  here  now! 


Back  in  *55  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  could  see 
that  the  statistics  of  growth  were  engulfing  its 
printing  plant  .  .  .  and  that  more,  fast  color  pres¬ 
ses  would  be  needed. 

Big  plans  were  made  to  meet  the  big  demand. 
Future  growth  was  assessed  to  shape  a  30-year 
expansion.  A  plant  in  four  sections  was  tailored 
to  the  growth  panern  indicated  for  1956  •  ’66  • 
'76  and  '86. 


The  1956  plant  was  built  and  in  operation  on 
schedule.  Then  the  future  surged  in!  The  ’66 
plant  couldn’t  wait!  It  had  to  be  built  in  I960! 


It  is  now  in  operation. 

Growing  cities  are  profitable  cities  for  adver¬ 
tisers.  Put  your  dollars  where  the  future  is  ahead 
of  itself. 


^t.  Petersburg  iBimes 

H.O»IOA»  (1ST  NIWSfAPK  ^ 
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Write  -  phone  -  wire  or  better 
still  visit  us  for  detailed  mar¬ 
ket  data. 


^•UKteet  CK 


LOS  ANGELES 
LONDON 

and  air-lifted  to  other  areas 
with  approximate  date-of-issiie 
delivery  to  its  readers. 


The 

Christian 
Science 
Monitor 

AN  INTERNATIONAL 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


*7^  eoK^cdettce 

of  its  readers  in  its  integrity  of  news 
reporting  is  extended  to  the  advertisers 
using  its  columns. 

teacUt  - 

Identifiable  response  to  advertising. 

Inquiries  invited 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
Branch  Offices 

New  York:  Los  Angeles: 

588  Fifth  Avenue  650  S.  Grond  Avenue 

Chicago:  London,  W.  C.  2: 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 


Advertisingt  Readership  Devoted  to  Building  a  Better  Civilization 


i^au  ^rvuin^A  C^ofi 


'k  ^  it 


★  ★ 
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SOUND  SUGGESTION:  An  imaginative  reader,  Morton  \arinon. 

of  Parade,  noting  an  E&P  item  about  a  newsman  having 
a  secondary  job.  writes:  “How  about  asking  readers  to  send 
you  notes  on  their  secondary  jobs?  Seems  to  me  it  might  make 
the  kind  of  continuing  feature  you  had  with  those  best  headlines. 
When  I  was  in  the  Army  stationed  in  Paris  in  194^1-45,  1 
worked  nights  for  the  A'eic  York  Herald  Tribune  (which  was 
sort  of  this  thing  in  reverse).  Later,  working  nights  on  the 
foreign  desk  of  the  Neiv  York  Times,  1  ran  the  National  An¬ 
tiques  Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden  days.  Now  that  I’m 
at  Parade  (where  I’ve  been  associate  managing  editor  for  more 
than  two  years),  my  secondary  activities  seem  to  run  in  more 
conventional  lines:  Scribner’s  just  published  my  eighth  book. 
“Invest  Smartly,”  and  I’m  working  on  another  for  them.  Just 
about  every  newspaperman  I  know  does  something  else* — God 
only  knows  why  we’re  such  a  restless  bunch — and  most  of  the 
time  it’s  like  writing  books  or  for  magazines.  But  occasionally 
you  run  into  some  odd  ones,  and  those  are  what  we’d  all  be 
interested  in  reading  about.”  Indeed,  we  would.  Let’s  hear 
from  newsmen  who  do  secondary  work  off-time,  espetdally  odd 
odd  jobs. 

— A  copy  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  cost  a  man  $16  in  Munici¬ 
pal  Court,  where  the  judge  fined  him  that  amount  for  the 
theft  of  a  7c  newspaper  from  a  street  vending  box.  A  Star  em¬ 
ployee  said  from  200  to  IKK)  papers  are  thus  stolen  daily.  .  .  . 
Cleveland  Press  suburban  reporter  Fred  McGunagle  carried  on 
a  friendly  feud  with  Edwin  Pivevich.  editor  of  W est  Life,  a 
suburban  paper  on  bis  beat.  Then  he  noticed  that  West  Life 
carried  a  story  that  looked  just  like  one  he  had  written  a  few 
days  before.  He  sent  Mr.  Pivevich  a  bill  for  $3.66  (3c  a  word 
for  122  words).  McGonagle  received  a  check  for  $3.66  from 
Pivevich  with  the  notation:  “McGunagle.  you’re  fired.”  .  .  . 
Soren  Buch.  a  bearded  Danisb  newsman  who  is  hiking  all  over 
the  world,  was  arrested  for  hitch-hiking  on  a  Florida  turnpike. 
The  85-pound  pack  on  his  back  includes  a  Danish  typewriter 
and  a  collection  of  newspaper  clippings.  Every  few  weeks  he 
finds  a  park,  pitches  his  tent  and  sits  on  his  airmattress  to 
write  his  impressions  for  six  newspapers  and  a  magazine  in 
his  homeland.  He  now  is  22,000  miles.  10  months,  five  pair  of 
shoes  and  $560  away  from  home.  During  his  three-week  stay 
in  the  area,  he  was  the  houseguest  of  Joe  Rukenbrod,  editor  of 
the  South  Broward  Edition  of  the  Fori  Lauderdale  News,  and 
his  wife,  Edee  Greene,  News  women’s  editor,  who  wrote  a 
feature  story  about  Soren  Buch  headlined:  “Hiking  Viking 
Beards  The  World.” 

— Standard  phonetic  pronunciation  (.4  for  .4ble,  B  for  Baker) 
often  goes  out  the  window  as  newsmen  substitute  their  own  ver¬ 
sions.  .4  UPI  bureau  manager  in  Florida  took  a  story  about  a 
church  fire  and  asked  the  stringer  to  spell  the  minister's  name. 
The  correspondent  replied,  “L,  as  in  Leviticus,  etc.”  Another  DPI 
staffer  breaks  up  newsdesks  with  his  own  system.  He  uses  such 
spellings  as  ”L,  as  in  lunchmeat;  Y,  as  in  yo-yo;  I,  as  in  idiot.’ 

.  .  .  Joe  Kempe,  who  bills  himself  nationally  as  the  “Old  Tramp 
Printer” — he's  neither  old  nor  a  tramp,  but  has  worked  in  many 
composing  rooms— bought  printing  equipment  and  settled  down 
at  422  South  Main,  DeSoto,  Mo.,  his  hometown,  to  publish  his 
little  non-conformist  humorous  magazine,  BLIP,  which  stands  for 
“Brave  Little  Impossible  Publication.”  He's  advertising  “12  Issues. 
$1,  Caveat  Emptor.”  .  .  .  The  new  and  highly  informative  text¬ 
book,  “How  to  Report  and  Write  the  News”  (Prentice-Hall)  by 
Prof.  Laurence  R.  Campbell  of  Florida  State  University  and  Prof- 
Roland  E.  Wolseley  of  Syracuse  University,  states  in  the  preface: 
“The  book  also  accepts  the  role  of  expository  journalism,  which 
now  no  longer  is  being  debated,  as  it  was  two  decades  ago.  It  is  • 
common  ingredient  of  newspapers,  news  agency  dispatches,  news¬ 
magazines,  and  radio  and  television  news  programs.  .4lthough 
there  still  may  be  too  little  interpretative  reporting  of  the  complex 
news  of  the  second  half  of  this  century,  it  is  increasingly  necessary 
for  the  newsman  who  is  to  progress  in  journalism  to  know  how  to 
describe  the  background  of  the  news.  He  must  know  how  to  tell 
what  the  news  means,  in  addition  to  what  it  is.” 
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The  Birmingham  News  and  Birmingham  Posf-Herald  write  and  talk  with  a  South¬ 
ern  accent. 

To  the  almost  300,000  families  they  serve,  they  ore  os  close  and  important  os  the 
family  dinner  table.  They  nourish  the  mind  instead  of  the  body. 

They  understand  Southern  people,  projects  and  problems. 

But  don't  let  that  slow  drawl  fool  you! 

There's  nothing  slow  about  these  newspapers.  They  get  ACTION  and  get  it  fast 
when  they  work  for: 

Advertisers  Health  and  Welfare 

Community  Progress  Education 

Business  and  Commercial  Development  Public  Service 

The  Birmingham  News  and  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Alabama's  largest  news¬ 
papers,  first  of  all  concentrate  on  informing  the  people  they  serve.  Informed  people 
wont  ACTION. 

They  look  to  their  newspapers  for  this  ACTION! 

The  individual  or  group  with  a  new  project  in  this  area — comes  FIRST  to  these 
newspapers. 

That's  because  The  Birmingham  News  and  Birmingham  Post-Herald  are  the 
trusted  and  favorite  family  sources  of  information  about  our  city,  state,  nation  and 
world  .  .  .  about  products  and  services,  too. 

Day  after  day  they  have  a  stronger  impact  on  this  city  and  region  than  any 
other  medium. 

Through  these  advertisements  in  coming  months  we  shall  tell  you  how  these  news¬ 
papers  have  led  and  will  lead  this  area  in  bold,  forward-looking  ACTION. 

8IJw  Sirmin^ham  Jfew®  •  Binningi  lam  Post-Heral<l 

•  MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

KeJIy-Smith  Company  Notional  Representatives 


editorial 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  Says  -  - 

Tn  thk  July  issue  of  McCall’s  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  repeats  the 
-*■  canard  that  some  newspaper  stories  are  slanted  or  colored  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  interests  of  newspaper  owners.  No  spetifics — just  the 
generalization. 

Replying  to  an  unidentified  tpieiT:  “What  ilo  you  consider  the 
major  faults  of  the  .American  press?”  .Mrs.  Roosevelt  regrets  she 
cannot  get  the  same  ty|je  of  national  and  international  coverage 
in  newspa|x‘rs  of  other  states  that  she  can  get  in  New  York  CJity, 
and  adds:  "Occasionally,  I  find,  news  stories  are  colored  to  the  wishes 
or  interests  of  the  owners;  the  rejMnters  are  not  |)ermitted  to  report 
ohjectively.” 

We  wonder  what  newspajjers  Mrs.  Rtniseveh  has  been  reatling.  It 
matters  little,  however,  because  the  slur  turns  the  reader’s  suspicion 
to  all  newspajiers. 

Our  feeling  is  expressed  nicely  by  the  Mason  (Uly  (Iowa)  (ilohe- 
(iazette  which  took  the  trouble  to  reply  to  Mrs.  R(K>sevelt  editorially: 

“It  would  be  interesting  to  turn  .Mrs.  Roosevelt  hnise  on  the  10 
or  50  pajjers  which  reach  the  Globe-Gazette’s  exdiange  table  each 
day.  Our  challenge  to  her  would  be  to  fitid  one  tiews  story  slantetl 
to  tally  with  the  pajjer’s  editorial  |M)licy.  It  just  isn’t  being  done 
among  resjjectable  newspaj>ers — anti  there  are  precious  few  of  the 
other  kintl  in  our  broatl  laml  at  this  time.  Newspapers  are  a  great 
deal  fairer  in  their  news  handling  than  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  been  in 
this  indictment.” 

Anti-Advertising  Bill 

I  ^he  House  of  Representatives  has  passetl  (112  to  0)  the  Defense 

.Appropriations  Bill,  H.R.7851,  with  a  rider  forbidding  the  cost 
of  advertising  as  part  of  any  defense  contract  atid  j>rohibiting  any 
tlefense  contractor  from  usitig  appropriatetl  funds  for  advertising.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  added  the  “no-advertising”  pro- 
visioti  to  the  42.7  billion  dollar  budget  bill  before  reporting  the 
bill  to  the  House  but  after  public  hearings  had  been  conchuled.  The 
rider  was  not  iliscussetl  at  the  hearings. 

The  rider  is  contrary  to  the  recommendatiotis  of  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment  which  has  acknowledged  that  many  ty|x;s  of  advertising  by 
defense  contractors  are  tiecessary  business  ex|)enses  and  allowable  as 
costs  under  defetise  contracts  such  as:  institutional  advertising  in 
trade  and  technical  journals,  technical  displays  and  exhibits,  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  acquisition  of  scarce  materials,  tlisposal  of  surplus  ma¬ 
terials,  personnel  procurement,  etc. 

The  method  by  which  this  ban  on  advertising  was  attached  to 
the  bill  without  public  hearing  or  warning  is  improper  and  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  our  legislative  system.  All  advertising  and  media  organiza¬ 
tions  should  use  every  means  at  their  dis|K)sal  to  see  that  this  ban 
is  not  considered  favorably  in  the  Senate. 

Refused^  With  Pleasure 

Come  newspajXMS  in  Pennsylvania  were  critical  of  State  Senator 
^  John  Haluska  and  mining  legislation  he  proposed.  The  Senator 
“notified”  these  newspa|x;rs  and  some  radio  stations  to  apj)ear  at 
a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Local  Government  Committee,  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  an<l  saiil  if  they  are  found  “guilty”  he  would  bring 
libel  charges  against  them. 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  newspa|X“rs  and  radio  stations 
who  declined  with  pleasure  Senator  Haluska’s  ilemand  for  an  ap- 
jjearance. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  he  has  l)een  libeled  it  is  his  legal  right  and 
privilege  to  bring  action  for  damages.  But  he  is  way  olf  base  in 
thinking  he  can  use  his  legislative  committee  as  a  trial  jury  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  content  of  any  newspaper. 
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But  by  the  grace  of  Gttd  /  am  ichmt  I 
am:  and  HU  grace  tchich  wax  bextototi 
upon  me  was  not  in  rain;  but  I  labored 
more  abundantly  than  they  all;  yet  not  I, 
but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  mt. 
—1.  Corinthians.  XV;  10. 
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■SYSTEMATIC  MAKEUP 

While  publishers  are  tearing  their  hair 
and  .‘-I'reaming  about  rising  production 
costs,  they're  wasting  thousands  of  dollars 
right  under  their  noses. 

Publishers  buy  high  speed  typesetting 
machines,  install  Teletypesetters,  start 
punching  tape  on  local  copy,  and  all  the 
while  they  let  their  newsrooms  go  on  their 
sloppy  ways  of  sending  copy  down  marked 
“ROP"  and  “HTK”  and  leave  makeup  of 
the  inside  of  the  newspaper  to  the  most 
expensive  help  in  the  plant. 

When  are  publishers  going  to  wake  upt* 

The  composing  room  foreman  cries 
“overset”  to  the  publisher,  or  he  may  even 
complain  that  sufficient  copy  wasn’t  .sent 
down  at  the  proper  time.  In  some  rare 
cases,  the  composing  room  has  to  ask  for 
copy  to  fill  the  paper  near  deadline. 

Cooperation! — that’s  the  key  to  eco¬ 
nomical  production  of  today’s  newspaper. 
“Know  how”  would  be  better  words.  Plan¬ 
ning  makes  for  economy. 

The  shocking  thing  about  this  whole 
operation  is  that  planning  and  timing  are 
JO  easy  to  do  right  on  the  copy  desk. 

.\n  even  flow  of  copy  and  fully  dum¬ 
mied  pages  in  sequence  mean  controlled 
flow  of  pages  to  the  stereotype  room  and 
thence  to  the  pressroom  which  all  add  up 
to  savings  in  production  costs. 

.Not  the  least  advantage  is  an  attractive 
newspaper  because  the  copy  desk  that 
dummies  all  its  pages  has  absolute  con¬ 
trol  over  what  appears  in  the  paper.  It 
eliminates  overset,  underset  and  gripes. 

A  makeup  man  with  an  accurate  dum¬ 
my  wastes  no  time  looking  for  type  and 
he  gets  the  job  done  neatly,  quickly  and 
happily.  Every  story  must  be  marked  by 
the  wire  number,  head,  and  accurately 
measured  on  the  dummy.  All  the  printer 


Short  Takes 

Women^s  Page: 

Oleg  Cassini  an  official  designer  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Mrs.  John  Kennedy’s  him 
lines. — Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 

• 

Mary  and  Jack  Benny  gave  a  lulu  of 
a  party  for  Isaac  Stem.  Terrace  was 
under  canvas  and  smothered  in  peach 
blossoms  and  oversexed  tulips — a  fairy¬ 
land. — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

• 

Decorations  in  the  Godfrey  home  in¬ 
cluded  arrangements  of  belles  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  peonies,  and  honeysuckle  and 
1  iris. — Paducah  (Tex.)  Post. 

• 

The  .snake  bit  her  on  her  left  angle. — 
Madisonville  (Ky.)  Messenger. 

• 

Mrs.  Kennedy  was  dressed  in  blue 
^  shoes  and  wore  at  the  back  of  her  head 
I  a  cream-colored  silk  hat  the  shape  of  a 
I  salad  bowl. — Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga- 
■  mte. 
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has  to  do  is  follow  the  blueprint.  Every 
story  and  every  head  must  carry  the  page 
number. 

Cuts  must  be  accurately  marked,  denot¬ 
ing  proper  base  height  and  cutlines  on 
the  dummy. 

Deadlines  are  important — in  fact  the 
key  to  the  whole  operation.  The  first  dead¬ 
line  must  come  from  the  advertising  de- 
l>artments. 

The  copy  desk  should  have  the  dummies 
at  least  by  mid-cycle  the  day  l)efore  pub¬ 
lication  for  medium  sized  newspapers  and 
-ooner  for  larger  newspai)ers. 

The  worst  offenders  are  papers  up  to 
.SO.OOO  circulation.  If  it  makes  sense  for 
large  dailies  to  dummy  pages,  why  doesn’t 
it  make  sense  and  save  money  for  the 
others? 

That’s  something  I  can’t  get  through 
my  thick  Dutch  skull. 

Publishers  pinch  |>ennies  on  salaries  in 
the  news  room  and  on  the  copy  desk,  and 
then  let  neophytes  or  sloppy  workmen  de¬ 
lay  a  whole  gang  of  high  priced  men  in 
the  mechanical  departments. 

Yet  they  cry  about  costs. 

It’s  this  simple.  TTie  greatest  investment 
and  the  greatest  cost  of  the  newspaper  are 
in  the  mechanical  departments.  Making  it 
the  easiest  possible  for  these  to  produce 
is  the  answer  to  economical  production. 

I  like  the  story  one  of  my  Kentucky 
colleagues  uses  to  tell  about  the  ad  dead¬ 
line  on  his  employer’s  newspaper. 

“When  the  press  has  made  two  revolu¬ 
tions,”  he  says,  “it’s  too  late  to  get  an  ad 
in  the  paper.” 

Miniature  dummies.  8V2  *  H  accu¬ 
rately  scaled,  are  sufficient  to  prepare  a 
neat  and  accurate  blueprint  for  the  make¬ 
up  men. 

The  sloppy  deskman  is  likely  to  com¬ 
plain  that  he  can’t  spend  all  his  time 
counting  lines  or  words  for  accurate  meas¬ 
urement.  That’s  a  lazy  dodge,  and  he 
should  know  it.  It’s  simple  to  notch  a  line 
gauge  or  ruler  for  wire  copy.  It’s  also 
elementary  to  get  all  reporters  to  set  their 
typewriter  margins  the  same  for  accurate 
measure  by  ruler  or  line  gauge.  A  page 
can  de  dummied  right  down  to  the  filler 
or  to  where  a  good  makeup  man  can  lead 
out  the  column. 

Certainly  a  newsman  worthy  of  being 
trusted  on  a  copy  desk  knows  how  to  count 
space  required  for  heads  and  mark  his 
dummy  accordingly.  This  method  means 
savings  and  a  better  looking  newspaper 
from  front  to  back. 

One  other  necessity  to  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  that  looks  like  it  was  made  up  by 
someone  who  knew  how  is  to  institute  a 
rule  on  maximum  ad  depths  before  jump¬ 
ing  to  full  page  death.  No  news  hole  above 
a  large  ad  should  be  less  than  two  inches, 
and  preferably  three. 

A  long  time  ago  I  got  tired  of  chewing 
paper  wads  to  fill  those  one-inch  holes  be¬ 
tween  the  ad  and  dateline.  If  an  adver¬ 
tiser  puts  a  2()-inch  ad  on  a  21-inch  page, 
stretch  the  ad  to  full  page  depth  and  make 
him  pay  the  price.  It’s  surprising  how  an 
advertiser  will  accept  this  rule  when  you 
explain  that  you  are  trying  to  make  a  more 
attractive  package  for  his  advertising. 
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It  takes  a  little  know  how  to  put  this 
smooth  functioning  system  into  effect,  but 
the  first  step  is  the  decision  to  do  it. 

The  publisher  who  pushes  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  deciding  where  a  news  story 
should  go  off  onto  the  printer  is  wasting 
money. 

This  is  something  I’ve  l)een  wanting  to 
say  for  years  to  the  horde  of  crying  pub¬ 
lishers. 

It’s  said. 

S.  C.  Van  Curon 

Iklitor. 

Frankfort  (Ky. )  State  Journal. 

*  *  * 

PHONY  PRIZE.S 

Can  newspapers  do  no  wrong  in  your 
sight?  Your  recent  criticism  of  Editor  Wil¬ 
liam  Babel’s  letter  about  newspaper  payola 
certainly  implies  this.  You  are  bending 
•►ver  backwards  to  show  only  the  bright 
side  of  newspat>ering.  This  is  not  in  the 
tradition  of  the  American  newspaper’s 
tenet  of  the  objective  re|)orting.  Daily  and 
weekly  papers  can  stand  without  your  type 
of  editorials. 

You  say  you  are  ready  to  “defend  any 
editor  who  directs  his  staff  to  work  on  .  .  . 
(stories)  .  .  .  with  an  avowed  purpose  of 
winning  a  prize.”  Is  this  right?  How  many 
stories  and  angles  are  missed  while  writ¬ 
ing  an  award-seeking  story?  What  was 
<overed  up?  Isn’t  Babel’s  cry  of  non¬ 
objectivity  correct? 

In  the  May  6  E&P  a  full  page  advertise¬ 
ment  offers  prize  money  for  stories  on  high¬ 
ways.  The  ad  points  out  writers  should 
“review  their  work  of  the  past  year.” 

Instead  of  ASKIN(»  for  stories  concern¬ 
ing  highways  or  what  have  you,  they 
should  get  out  and  LOOK  for  them.  Then 
award  money  wouldn’t  be  so  tainted  with 
payola.  Better  still  would  be  to  set  up 
foundations  and  scholarships  which  would 
gain  them  recognition  and  widespread 
publicity  without  the  drawbacks  of  a  cheap 
contest. 

Your  contention  that  winning  these 
phony  prizes  would  bring  prestige  to  news¬ 
papers  will  fool  few  readers.  Do  you  think 
everyone  is  gullible?  The  average  reader 
can  see  through  such  awards. 

William  Babel  made  a  sound  criticism 
of  the  newspaper  scene  today.  Why  don’t 
you  admit  it? 

Elliot  E.  Brack 

Grissen.  Germany. 
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The  Daily  Mirror 
Newspapers  Limited 

An  important  and  eventful  year 

New  acquisitions  at  home 
and  overseas 


Statement  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Cecil  H.  King,  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  The  Daily  Mirror  Newspapers 
Limited  5th  July  1961 


Before  reviewing  the  year's  results  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  welcoming 
three  new  directors  to  your  Board.  Mr.  C.  B. 
de  Launay  is  joint  managing  director  of  the 
Kelly-lliffe  Group  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Rogers  has 
taken  the  place  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Gray  as  director 
in  charge  of  production  and  personnel.  More 
recently  we  invited  Mr.  P.  G.  Walker,  managing 
director  of  Albert  E.  Reed  &  Company  Ltd.,  to 
join  the  Board  ’’S  representing  our  paper 
interests. 

As  you  will  be  aware,  the  financial  year 
which  ended  on  28  February  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  and  eventful  in  the  history 
of  your  company.  The  developments  begun  in 
the  year  will  have  far-reaching  consequences 
and  have  already  led  the  Daily  Mirror  Group 
to  the  forefront  of  world  publishing. 

The  profit  before  taxation  of  the  Group  as  a 
whole  was  £4,330,696,  a  reduction  on  last  year 
of  £1,228,027.  The  decrease  was  due  to  a 
number  of  factors,  the  most  substantial  of 
which  was  the  very  heavy  expenditure  incurred 
in  promoting  the  Group’s  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines.  The  costs  of  running  in  new  plant 
at  our  printing  establishments  and  at  the 
newsprint  mill  at  Gravesend  have  also  played 
their  part  in  the  reduction  of  trading  profit.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  an  all-round  increase 
in  operating  costs  more  than  off-setting  the 
increased  volume  of  Group  revenues  from 
advertisements  and  sales. 


High  Daily  Mirror  sales 

Turning  now  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
Group  and  its  associates,  the  Daily  Mirror 
newspaper,  the  robust  heart  of  our  enter¬ 
prises,  has,  under  all  the  circumstances,  had 
a  satisfactory  year.  Revenue  from  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Daily  Mirror  has  surpassed  all 
previous  totals  and  sales  of  the  newspaper 
have  remained  exceptionally  high.  The  price 
of  the  paper  was  raised  by  id.  to  3d.  just  after 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  and  it  is  a 
measure  of  the  loyalty  of  our  readers  that  this 
has  had  only  a  minimum  effect  on  sales. 

Amongst  newspaper  staff  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Nener,  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror  for  eight 
spectacular  years,  relinquished  the  post  on 
his  appointment  to  the  Board  of  the  Sunday 
Pictorial.  Mr.  L.  A.  Lee  Howard  took  over  as 
editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror. 


Other  newspapers 

Your  sister  newspaper,  the  Sunday  Pictorial, 
which  is  engaged  in  a  hard-fought  circulation 
battle  with  The  People,  had  a  less  successful 
trading  year  due  in  the  main  to  increased 
promotion  and  production  costs.  The  price 
increase  of  January  will  go  some  way  to 
restore  profit  margins. 

Of  our  other  newspaper  interests,  where 
we  share  control  with  the  Sunday  Pictorial, 
Reveille  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  increased  profit 
with  sales  well  maintained. 

In  Scotland  the  Daily  Record  is  making 
excellent  progress.  When  we  took  over  in  1955 
the  average  sale  was  under  350,000.  Since  then 
a  much  improved  paper  assisted  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  circulation  drive  has  added  over 
150,000  new  buyers  and  we  now  have  sales  in 
excess  of  500,000  copies  daily.  The  Sunday 
Mail,  Scotland's  home  produced  Sunday 
newspaper,  has  maintained  its  sales  with  well 
above  600,000  copies  a  week.  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  future  of  our  Scottish  enterprise,  the 
profits  of  which,  in  the  current  year,  are 
benefiting  from  the  recent  price  increase  to 
3d.  of  the  Daily  Record. 

Newspapers  overseas 

Our  newspaper  interests  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  country,  of  course,  and  one 
of  our  most  flourishing  associated  companies 
controls  five  newspapers  in  three  territories 
of  West  Africa.  The  name  of  the  company. 
West  African  Newspapers  Ltd.,  was  changed 
to  Overseas  Newspapers  Ltd.  during  the  year 
to  embrace  a  widening  sphere  of  operations. 
An  important  step  has  been  taken  of  moving 
into  the  Caribbean  area  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  two  largest  papers  in  British  Guiana— 
the  Guiana  Graphic  and  the  Sunday  Graphic- 
More  recently  Overseas  Newspapers  has 
acquired  jointly  with  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post 
and  Echo  Ltd.  over  62%  of  the  issued  capital 
of  the  company  publishing  the  Barbados 
Advocate.  The  West  Indies  is  the  logical  area 
for  the  further  development  of  our  overseas 
publishing  activities  and  I  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  that  both  these  West  Indian  companies 
will  be  valuable  additions  to  Group  interests 
when  reorganization  is  complete.  Overseas 
Newspapers'  profit  shows  a  material  increase 
over  the  previous  year's  record. 

Periodical  publishing 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  periodical  publish¬ 
ing,  which  exerts  a  very  big  influence  on  the 


fortunes  of  the  Group.  Fleetway  Publications, 
responsible  directly  for  29  women’s,  children's 
and  general  periodicals,  had  a  poorer  year. 
This  was  due  principally,  as  I  have  said,  to  the 
heavy  expenses  of  promoting  women’s 
magazines. 

During  the  year  under  review  Fleetway 
launched  two  new  publications  and  closed 
down  three.  First  of  the  new  publications  was 
Honey,  a  full-colour  monthly  for  younger 
women  which  has  already  proved  its  worth  to  | 
advertisers.  Fleetway's  strong  position  in  the 
children's  market  was  further  confirmed  in 
May  last  year  by  the  launch  of  Buster,  an  I 
exceedingly  popular  weekly  for  young  children,  | 

and,  in  the  current  year,  by  a  third  publication  i 
entitled  June.  June,  a  colour  weekly  for  girls,  i 
is  a  companion  to  Princess,  which  was 
launched  in  January  1960  and  has  been  a 
marked  success  from  its  first  issue. 


Women’s  magazines 

Notable  amongst  our  women's  weeklies  is 
Woman's  Mirror,  which  was  put  into  magazine 
format  and  full  colour  in  the  autumn.  Woman 
and  Home,  already  the  best-selling  women's 
monthly  in  Britain,  has  substantially  increased 
in  sales  and  Woman's  Journal,  supreme  in 
its  quality  market,  has  attained  its  highest 
level  for  seven  years.  One  of  the  early  results 
of  our  acquisition  of  Odhams  Press  in  the 
current  financial  year,  will  be  the  merging  of 
Fleetway’s  Woman’s  Illustrated  with  Odhams’ 
Woman  in  September.  By  this  amalgamation 
and  other  means  Fleetway  may  be  enabled  to 
reduce  costs  and  achieve  more  satisfactory 
results. 

During  the  financial  year  Fleetway's  two 
subscription  book  companies— The  Educa¬ 
tional  Book  Company  and  The  Waverley  Book 
Company— were  merged.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  resulting  joint  company— The  Waverley 
Educational  Book  Company— with  an  expanded 
sales  force  coupled  with  administrative 
economies,  will  lead  to  better  financial  returns. 

In  addition  to  publishing,  one  of  Fleetway's 
minor  activities  is  the  manufacture  of  paper 
dress  patterns  as  a  service  to  its  women's 
publications.  It  was  decided  that  no  useful 
object  was  being  achieved  by  running  two 
pattern  factories  and  in  April  1960  one  of 
these,  the  Weldons’  operation,  was  sold  as  a 
going  concern. 


The  three  subsidiaries  concerned  with 
printing  and  book  binding— Percy  Brothers, 
Noakes  Brothers  and  the  Fisher  Bookbinding 
Company— all  had  a  satisfactory  year's 
trading.  Their  turnover  is,  however,  small 
compared  with  other  Group  operations. 

Kelly*lliffe  Group 

Fleetway's  technical  publishing  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Kelly-lliffe  Group,  an  80%  owned 
subsidiary.  The  Group  underwent  a  structural 
reorganization  last  summer.  The  name  of 
Kelly's  Directories  Ltd.  was  changed  to 
Kelly-lliffe  Holdings  Ltd.  and  the  directory 
publishing  side  of  the  business  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  new  subsidiary  company  named 
Kelly's  Directories  Ltd.  Thus  Kelly-lliffe 
Holdings  Ltd.  became  a  holding  company 
co-ordinating  the  activities  of  three  sub¬ 
sidiaries— Associated  Iliffe  Press  Ltd.,  Kelly's 
Directories  Ltd.,  and  Thomas  Skinner  and 
Company  (Publishers)  Ltd. 

These  publishing  concerns  were  added  to 
during  the  year  by  the  acquisition  of  Practical 
Press  Ltd.,  which  publishes  nine  periodicals 
mainly  for  the  catering  trades.  I  am  pleased 
to  tell  you  that  Sir  Bracewell  Smith,  who  was 
chairman  of  this  company  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition,  has  agreed  to  continue  in  that 
capacity.  A  further  addition  to  the  Group  was 
made  by  the  purchase  of  The  Statist,  an  old- 
established  economic  journal,  which,  with 
Mr.  Paul  Bareau  as  editor  since  April,  is 
already  widening  its  influence. 

Thomas  Skinner  and  Company  (Publishers) 
Ltd.,  which,  as  you  know,  owns  the  popular 
financial  weekly  for  investors,  the  Stock 
Exchange  Gazette,  is  also  responsible  for  the 
famous  ABC  transportation  time-table  series 
and  a  new  printing  factory  is  being  planned 
for  their  production. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  under  review  the 
companies  of  the  Kelly-lliffe  Group  were 
publishing  46  trade,  technical  and  specialized 
journals  and  well  over  a  hundred  directories 
and  year  books.  Amongst  them  is  a  new 
Associated  Iliffe  Press  monthly.  International 
Plastics  Engineering,  which  was  launched  to 
meet  the  world  need  for  a  journal  catering 
exclusively  for  the  manufacturer  and  user  of 
plastics  machinery. 

Trade  and  technical  journals  are  amongst 
our  soundest  publishing  enterprises,  per¬ 
forming  an  important  service  to  industry  and 
maintaining  a  high  and  growing  level  of  profit- 
In  the  past  year  the  Kelly-lliffe  Group  made  a 
record  trading  profit  of  over  £1^  million— each 
of  the  three  main  operating  subsidiaries 
exceeding  its  previous  best  result. 

Acquisition  of  Odhams’  Press 

Prominent  amongst  the  year's  activities  were 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  acquisition  of 
Odhams  Press  Ltd.  in  March  of  this  year.  The 
Odhams  publishing  combine  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
produced  from  its  headquarters  in  Long  Acre, 
the  extensive  publishing  activities  of  the 
George  Newnes  Group  and  the  Longacre 
Press.  Its  technical  publishing  companies 
include  Tothill  Press,  Temple  Press,  and  the 
National  Trade  Press  Group. 

Odhams  also  owns  a  large  book  publishing 
business,  a  well-equipped  printing  establish- 
^  ment  at  Watford  and  an  out-door  advertising 
company,  in  addition  to  an  interest  in  a 
number  of  profitabletradefairsand  exhibitions. 

The  Odhams  Group  has  a  great  flair  for 
magazine  publishing  and  I  welcome  its 


expertise.  Odhams*  Woman  and  Ideal  Home, 
each  commanding  a  huge  market  of  readers 
and  advertisers,  are  outstanding  amongst 
many  examples  of  good  printing  married  to 
skilled  journalism.  Almost  equally  successful 
is  Newnes'  Woman's  Own,  running  second 
to  Woman  in  the  women's  field.  The  two 
"do-it-yourself”  magazines.  Practical 
Householder  and  Homemaker,  are  further 
successful  properties. 

The  Odhams  Group  controls  some  120 
British  weeklies,  monthlies  and  quarterlies  in 
all,  amongst  which  it  is  not  invidious  to  single 
out  such  contrasting  titles  as  Country  Life, 
Tit-Bits,  Amateur  Gardening  and  Wide  World 
Magazine.  Some  indication  of  the  variety  of 
the  Group’s  trade,  technical  and  specialized 
publications  may  be  gained  from  mention  of 
The  Contract  Journal,  Nuclear  Engineering, 
Hairdressers'  Journal,  Electronics  Weekly, 
Plastics  and  The  Farmers  Weekly,  amongst 
a  great  many  others. 

Odhams'  newspapers 

The  acquisition  of  the  Odhams  Group  brought 
to  us,  in  addition  to  its  large  family  of  periodi¬ 
cals,  the  three  Odhams  Press  newspapers. 
The  People,  the  Daily  Herald  and  The 
Sporting  Life. 

It  is  no  secret  that  while  The  People  is  a 
very  sound  business  property,  running  second 
in  the  competitive  Sunday  market,  the  Daily 
Herald  is  not.  It  has,  in  fact,  lost  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  recent  years,  largely 
because  it  cannot  attract  sufficient  advertise¬ 
ment  revenue.  No  action  of  ours  can  speedily 
reverse  that  situation.  Nevertheless,  the 
linking  of  the  Herald  with  the  Daily  Mirror 
Group,  the  chief  publishers  of  left-wing 
newspapers,  presents  opportunities  for  the 
Herald. 

We  intend  to  bring  to  bear  on  it  the  full 
measure  of  our  resources.  As  I  have  already 
announced  elsewhere,  under  our  guidance 
and  in  association  with  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  its  future  is  assured  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  It  will  have  editorial  freedom,  as  a 
responsible  political  journal,  to  speak  out 
strongly  for  the  left  to  men  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life.  I  look  forward  to  it  becoming  one 
of  the  most  quoted  dailies  in  the  country. 

Integration  of  Odhams 

Since  the  transfer  of  Odhams  Press  was 
completed  just  after  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  Odhams’  operations  play  no  part  in  the 
accounts  before  you.  The  integration  of  this 
complex  group  into  our  already  extensive 
network  of  companies  is  a  huge  operation  and 
is  bound  to  take  some  time.  We  must  expect 
some  changes  in  company  structure.  We  can 
be  certain,  however,  that  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Cudlipp,  who  became  chairman 
of  OdhamsPress  Ltd.  last  month,  the  company 
will  play  a  vigorous  role  in  the  future  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  Group. 

Pulp  and  paper  manufacture 

Turning  now  to  our  interest  in  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture,  you  will  know  that  the  direct 
control  of  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills  in  this 
country  and  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  in  Canada  has  been  transferred 
to  Albert  E.  Reed  and  Company  Ltd.  The 
transfer  involved  a  share  exchange  and  gave 
the  Daily  Mirror  company  a  much  enlarged 
holding  in  the  Reed  Paper  Group,  in  whose 
operations  we  have  had  an  interest  for  many 
years.  Reed  is  now  one  of  the  major  paper- 


producing  companies  of  the  world. 

As  a  consequence  of  tariff  reductions  on 
many  imported  papers,  prices  in  the  home 
industry  have  been  reduced.  Reed’s  future  is 
fortified,  however,  by  good  management  and 
by  diversification  both  at  home  and  overseas. 
Reed’s  overseas  interests  include  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  further  development  of  the  Tasman 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  Ltd.  in  New  Zealand, 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  large  group  of 
companies  in  Australia.  In  Europe  a  joint 
company  has  been  set  up  to  build  a  carton 
board  mill  in  Italy.  Reed  is  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  Europe  of  corrugated  cases 
and  the  new  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  Norway  for 
the  production  of  corrugating  medium  is 
expected  to  come  into  operation  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year.  Reed  is  well  established  to  meet 
the  growing  opportunities  in  the  international 
paper  and  packaging  markets.  The  Reed 
Group  has  emerged  as  a  world-wide  partner¬ 
ship  producing  pulp,  paper,  board  and 
packaging  materials  in  the  four  main  trading 
areas  of  the  world:  Commonwealth,  European 
Free  Trade  Area,  Common  Market  and 
Dollar  Area. 

Associated  Television 

Our  dividend  income  from  the  television 
programme  producing  company.  Associated 
Television  Ltd.,  continues  at  the  high  level  of 
last  year.  Television  advertising  in  Britain 
reached  a  new  peak  in  1960  of  £77  million,  an 
advance  of  nearly  one  third  on  the  £58  million 
spent  on  this  medium  in  1959.  In  his  budget  of 
April  this  year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
saw  fit  to  impose  a  tax  of  10%  on  television 
advertisements.  While  it  is  too  early  to  make 
forecasts  about  the  year  ahead  the  profits  of 
ATV’s  financial  year  ended  30  April  are  not 
affected  by  it.  ATV  enjoys  its  full  share  of  the 
industry’s  prosperity  and,  viewed  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  company’s  recent  moves  towards 
expansion  abroad,  we  can  regard  its  future 
deveiopment  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

Future  prospects 

Arising  from  the  very  considerable  growth 
and  development  of  our  Group  you  will  wish 
to  know  something  of  our  prospects  for  the 
future.  Although  it  is  always  unwise  to  specu¬ 
late  about  the  trend  of  costs,  I  can  safely  say 
that  expenditure  on  two  of  the  items  I  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  review,  namely 
publicity  and  the  running  in  of  new  plant,  will 
be  reduced  in  the  current  year.  Furthermore, 
profit  margins  will  benefit  from  the  rise  in 
newspaper  prices  and  from  operating 
economies  made  possible  by  the  Group’s 
new  acquisitions.  Taken  together,  these 
factors  should  lead  to  substantially  improved 
results. 

New  premises 

A  fitting  close  to  the  year’s  events  was 
provided  by  the  occupation  of  our  splendid 
new  premises  in  Holborn  Circus.  We  are 
proud  of  this  building,  whose  imposing 
structure  has  become  one  of  the  most 
coiourful  features  of  the  central  London  land¬ 
scape.  Within  the  building  new  techniques  in 
newspaper  production  mean  that  we  can 
operate  with  a  speed  and  efficiency  unmatched 
by  any  other  newspaper  organization. 

Special  regard  has  also  been  paid  to 
working  conditions  and  amenities  for  the  staff 
employed  in  the  building.  To  them  and  to  all 
others  at  home  and  overseas  who  assisted  in 
the  manifold  activities  of  the  year,  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  thanks. 


Businessmen  there— and  all  over  Italy— enjoy  The  New 
York  Times  International  Edition  every  weekday.  Top- 
level  decision-makers  throughout  Europe  profit  from  it 
daily.  More  than  600  firms  are  benefiting  from  adver¬ 
tising  in  it.  If  your  markets  lie  overseas,  you  can,  too. 
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Daily  Sales 
In  U.S.  Top 
60  Million 

Circulation  of  morning  dailies 
m  the  United  States  increased 
2.68  per  cent  while  evening 
dailies  gained  .17  per  cent  and 
Sunday  sales  dropped  .67  per 
cent  in  the  past  year,  on  the 
basis  of  March  31  figrures  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions.  Total  U.  S.  daily  circula¬ 
tion  went  to  60,283,114  copies. 

Canadian  newspapers  fared 
better  in  the  percentages.  Morn¬ 
ing  circulation  was  up  4.63  per 
cent,  evening  circulation  was 
up  3.07  per  cent  and  Sunday 
circulation  was  up  6.21  per  cent. 

The  drop  in  U.S.  Sunday 
circulation  was  attributed 
mainly  to  a  consolidation  and 
an  increase  of  27.37  per  cent 
I  in  the  U.S.  all-day  distribution 
was  largely  a  reflection  of  a 
change  in  publishing  plan  which 
I  combined  a  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  paper  into  a  single  paper. 

Record  Totals 

Reported  Daily  and  Sunday 
circulation  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  reached  a  combined 
record  total  of  114,486,336 
copies  per  average  issue  during 
the  six-month  period  ending 
March  31,  according  to  the 
study  just  completed  by  the 
Audit  Bureau. 

The  study  shows  the  daily 
total  as  64,397,118  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  average  as  50,089,218.  This 
represents  a  rise  of  862,567 
ropies  in  daily  distribution  over 
last  year.  Sunday  circulation 
shows  a  drop  of  337,946  below 
the  1960  total. 

Nearly  97  percent  of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  total  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation  is  verified  by  ABC. 
Included  in  the  study  were  data 
from  1,830  daily  newspapers 
and  564  Sunday  newspapers. 
Thirty-two  papers  issued  no 
circulation  report  for  the  period 
under  study. 

Evening  papers  led  in  circu- 
1  iation  among  the  dailies  with 
38,609,403  copies,  followed  by 
Doming  dailies  with  25,447,880 
copies,  and  all-day  with  339,835. 
There  are  331  morning,  1,491 
^  evening,  564  Sunday,  and  eight 
all-day  papers  for  a  total  of 
2^4,  as  compared  with  2,419 
I  a  year  ago. 
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U.S.  and  Canadian  Newspaper  Circulation  in  1961 


Number  of 

Paid 

Publications 

% 

Circulation 

% 

Momin9 

U.S.  A.B.C. 

271 

86.86 

24,119,499 

98.26 

U.S.  Non-A.B.C. 

41 

13.14 

427,318 

1.74 

U.S.  Total 

312 

100.00 

24,546,817 

100.00 

Canada  A.B.C. 

19 

100.00 

901,063 

100.00 

Canada  Non-A.B.C. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Canada  Total 

19 

100.00 

901,063 

100.00 

Combined  A.B.C. 

290 

87.61 

25,020,562 

98.32 

Combined  Non-A.B.C. 

41 

12.39 

427,318 

1.68 

Evening 

Combined  Total 

U.S.  A.B.C. 

331 

889 

100.00 

25,447,880 

100.00 

U.S.  Non-A.B.C. 

517 

63.23 

32,391,071 

91.51 

36.77 

3,005,391 

8.49 

U.S.  Total 

1,406 

100.00 

35,396,462 

100.00 

Canada  A.B.C. 

85 

100.00 

3,212,941 

100.00 

Canada  Non-A.B.C. 

•- 

Canada  Total 

85 

100.00 

3,212,941 

100.00 

Combined  A.B.C. 

974 

65.33 

35,604,012 

92.22 

Combined  Non-A.B.C. 

517 

34.67 

3,005,391 

7.78 

Combined  Total 

1,491 

100.00 

38,609,403 

100.00 

All  Day 

U.S.  A.B.C. 

U.S.  Non-A.B.C. 

8 

100.00 

339,835 

100.00 

U.S.  Total 

Canada  A.B.C. 

Canada  Non-A.B.C. 

8 

100.00 

339,835 

100.00 

Canada  Total 

Combined  A.B.C. 
Combined  Non  A.B.C. 

8 

100.00 

339,835 

100.00 

Combined  Total 

8 

100.00 

339,835 

100.00 

Sub-Total 

U.S.  A.B.C. 

1,168 

67.67 

56,850,405 

94.31 

All  Dailiet 

U.S.  Non-A.B.C. 

558 

32.33 

3,432,709 

5.69 

U.S.  Total 

1,726 

100.00 

60,283,114 

100.00 

Canada  A.B.C. 

Canada  Non-A.B.C. 

104 

100.00 

4,114,004 

100.00 

Canada  Total 

104 

100.00 

4,114,004 

100.00 

Combined  A.B.C. 

1,272 

69.51 

60,964,409 

94.67 

Combined  Non-A.B.C. 

558 

30.49 

3,432,709 

5.33 

Combined  Total 

1,830 

100.00 

64,397,118 

100.00 

Sunday 

U.S.  A.B.C. 

460 

82.29 

48,565,087 

98.26 

U.S.  Non-A.B.C. 

99 

17.71 

858,394 

1.74 

U.S.  Total 

559 

100.00 

49,423,481 

100.00 

Canada  A.B.C. 

Canada  Non-A.B.C. 

5 

100.00 

665,737 

100.00 

Canada  Total 

5 

100.00 

665,737 

100.00 

Combined  A.B.C. 

465 

82.45 

49,230,824 

98.29 

Combined  Non-A.B.C. 

99 

17.55 

858,394 

1.71 

Combined  Total 

564 

100.00 

50,089,218 

100.00 

Morning, 

U.S.  A.B.C. 

1,628 

71.25 

105,415,492 

96.09 

Evaning, 

All  Day 

U.S.  Non-A.B.C. 

657 

28.75 

4,291,103 

3.91 

&  Sunday 

U.S.  Total 

2,285 

100.00 

109,706,595 

100.00 

Canada  A.B.C. 

Canada  Non-A.B.C. 

109 

100.00 

4,779,741 

100.00 

Canada  Total 

109 

100.00 

4,779,741 

100.00 

Combined  A.B.C. 

1,737 

72.56 

110,195,233 

96.25 

Combined  Non-A.B.C. 

657 

27.44 

4,291,103 

3.75 

Combined  Total 

2,394 

100.00 

114,486,336 

100.00 

Nawtpapert  for 

U.S. 

29 

which  no  circula¬ 
tion  figures  were 
shown 

Canada 

3 
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Ad  Agency  Extends 
Sight  Draft  System 


A  system  of  bank  sipht 
drafts  that  provides  media  with 
“instant  cash  payment”  for 
space  or  time  was  announced 
this  week  by  Sam  M.  Ballard, 
president  of  Geyer,  Morey, 
Madden  &  Ballard. 

The  method  was  described  as 
on  improvement  on  what  was 
developed  in  1958  by  William  G. 
Carmody,  then  treasurer  of 
Morey,  Humm  &  Warwick. 

M.H.&W.  was  merged  into 
G.M.M.&B.,  two  and  a  half 
years  ago.  During  this  period, 
George  B.  Arnold  Jr.,  the 
agency’s  assistant  treasurer  and 
secretary,  declared  so  many  im¬ 
provements  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  that  the  present  system 
had  become  “like  the  modem 
Rambler  Ambassador  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  old-fashioned 
Model  T  Ford.” 

The  envelope  sight  drafts  are 
provided  by  the  agency  to 
media.  They  then  pay  them¬ 
selves  as  soon  as  they  have 
computed  the  monthly  net 
amount  due  on  each  client’s  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Ballard  ex¬ 
plained.  In  making  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  themselves,  the  media 
insert  invoices,  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  agency  by  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York. 

Offered  to  Other  Media 

All  102  clients  of  the  agency 
can  and  will  use  this  method, 
E&P  was  told.  The  agency 
stated  it  was  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  “most  daily  newspapers 
and  many  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions.” 

“For  the  client,  such  prompt 
payment  to  media  makes  for 
the  best  possible  relations,  ob¬ 
viously,”  Mr.  Ballard  said.  “No 
changes  are  required  in  the 
clients’  bookkeeping  procedures. 

“For  the  selected  media — and 
the  agency  hopes  to  extend  the 
new  system  to  all  media — the 
procedure  is  simple  and  time 
saving.  The  credit  manager  can 
forget  about  our  account.  It  is 
probably  paid  before  he  sees  his 
copy  of  the  invoice,  and  paid 
exactly  as  invoiced. 

“For  the  agency,  the  sight 
draft  method  ends  the  peaks 
and  loads  of  meeting  newspaper 
and  station  due  dates,  elimi¬ 
nates  any  risk  of  losing  cash 
discounts  and  sharply  reduces 
the  volume  of  checks  to  be 
written  and  processed.” 

When  announced  in  1958  by 
Mr.  Carmody,  the  system  was 
used  only  for  payment  of  radio 


spots  on  800  stations  contracteel 
for  by  the  Sinclair  Refining 
Company.  Mr.  Carmody  de¬ 
scribed  it  then  as  “applicable 
to  newspapers”,  but  pointed  out 
his  agency  did  not  have  a  big 
enough  newspaper  list  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  use  in  that 
medium. 

G.M.M.&B.  still  has  Sinclair 
and  also  has  the  account  of 
.4merican  Motors  Corporation 
which  uses  a  large  list  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Media  Planners 
Favor  Discounts 
On  Ad  Volume 

Newspaper  publishers  consid¬ 
ering  discounts  were  urged  this 
week  to  “look  first  to  bulk  lin¬ 
age  discounts  for  all  advertisers 
— small  and  large,  seasonal  and 
year-round.” 

In  a  statement  the  New 
York  advertising  media  planners 
said  other  incentives  for  con¬ 
tinuity  and  fixed  planning  are 
recognized  to  offer  a  publisher 
an  opportunity  for  business 
efficiencies  which  will  allow  him 
to  provide  such  advertisers  ad¬ 
ditional  discounts. 

Not  Good  Policy 

“However,”  the  statement 
said,  “in  our  opinion,  to  offer 
discounts  to  these  advertisers 
alone  with  no  consideration  for 
those  who  run  considerably 
more  linage  but  who,  by  virtue 
of  their  seasonal  business  pat¬ 
terns  or  other  marketing  re¬ 
quirements,  cannot  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  plans,  is  not 
good  media  policy. 

“The  basic  flexibility  of  news¬ 
papers  as  used  by  national 
advertisers  should,  if  possible, 
be  retained.  This  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  where  news¬ 
papers  have  discount  systems 
which  require  fixed  linage  com¬ 
mitments  at  the  beginning  of 
the  contract  period.  These  are 
referred  to  as  non-retroactive 
discounts  by  many  sources.” 

The  statement  emphasized 
that  simplicity  is  desirable  in 
these  discount  plans  “to  as 
great  a  degree  as  possible,”  and 
added  that  “the  complexity  of 
many  of  the  systems  currently 
in  existence  serves  to  increase 
the  possibility  of  errors  which 
only  compound  the  administra¬ 
tive  problems  inherent  in  such 
systems.” 


Cai^o  Plane  IJHed 
In  Vacation  Airlift 

Detroit 

An  airlift  in  which  as  many 
as  15,000  copies  of  the  Detroit 
yjewx  are  flown  daily  to  more 
than  30  towns  and  cities  in  vaca¬ 
tion  areas  in  northern  Michigan 
is  under  way  again  for  the 
eighth  year. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  News  is  using  a  C-46  cargo 
plane  for  flights  to  the  western 
part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula 
when  the  load  exceeds  6,500 
pounds.  A  DC-3  is  use<l  on  other 
days  and  as  many  as  five  smaller 
planes  are  flown  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state. 

Planning  for  the  airlift  began 
in  February  under  the  direction 
of  Lawrence  J.  Hamilton,  circu¬ 
lation  manager;  Glenn  P.  List, 
assistant  circulation  manager, 
and  Edward  H.  Howell,  state 
circulation  manager. 

Mr.  List  calle<l  the  airlift  a 
“rather  unique  operation.”  The 
papers  usually  are  on  sale  by 
1:30  p.m.  as  far  north  as  Macki¬ 
naw  City  and  St.  Ignace,  about 
300  miles  from  Detroit.  Carriers 
meet  the  planes  at  airports  along 
the  w’ay. 

• 

Manning  Named 
Sunday  Editor 

Robert  Manning  has  been 
named  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Manning,  41,  has  been  a 
newspaperman,  former  senior 
editor  of  Time  magazine  and 
recently  head  of  the  London 
Bureau  of  Time-Life-Fortune. 
He  began  newspaper  work  in 
1937  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Binghatnton  (N.  Y.)  Press.  He 
w’as  a  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  United 
Press,  and  from  1946  to  1949 
chief  of  the  United  Nations 
Bureau  of  United  Press.  In 
1945-’46  he  was  a  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harv-ard. 

• 

Sports  Director 
For  Dailies  Resigns 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hank  Schoolfield,  sports  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Win-stonSalem  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  since  May,  1959, 
has  resigned  to  direct  his  public 
relations  firm. 

Bob  Hampton,  Journal  sports 
editor  and  a  20-year  veteran  of 
the  sports  staff,  has  been  named 
acting  sports  director  by  James 
B.  L.  Rush,  executive  news 
editor. 

Mr.  Schoolfield  has  been  with 
the  Journal  and  Sentinel  for  10 
years.  He  now  will  devote  his 
full  time  to  Universal  Services, 
Inc. 
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We’re  Moving 

Beginning  July  31,  ilie  ad¬ 
dress  of  EDITOR  &  PL  BUSH- 
ER  CO.  offices  will  be  850  Third 
Avenue,  Newf  York  22,  Y. 
The  telephone  number  will  be 
PLaza  2-7050. 


FBI  Checking 
Pentagon  Leak 
On  Berlin  Plan 

Wasiiingtox 

Acting  on  White  House  re¬ 
quest,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  began  this  week  to 
check  into  the  origin  of  .stories 
which  detailed  a  probable 
maneuver  in  defense  of  Berlin. 

Lloyd  Norman,  who  was  chief¬ 
ly  responsible  for  gathering  the 
facts  in  the  story,  published  in 
the  July  3  issue  of  New.sweek 
Magazine,  was  questioned  for 
an  hour  by  federal  agents.  He 
said  he  declined  to  reveal  his 
sources. 

Denied  by  Newsweek 

The  FBI  implied  that  some 
document  had  been  leaked  from 
the  Pentagon  but  Newsweek 
editors  denied  this,  saying  “at 
no  time  was  Newsweek  given 
any  classified  documents  or 
given  access  to  any  classified 
documents.”  ; 

The  information  in  the  pub-  ! 
lished  story  which  brought  on 
the  inquiry  w’as  said  to  have 
been  widely  known  around 
Washington. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin  said  in 
the  New  York  Times  that  the 
material  had  been  discussed  be¬ 
fore  a  large  audience  in  a  State 
Department  briefing. 

White  House  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  said  the  investi¬ 
gation  was  to  determine  who 
imparted  the  secret  information 
to  a  reporter. 

“What  will  happen  when  he 
is  detected  will  be  up  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,”  Mr. 
Salinger  said. 

Pegging  the  inquiry  to 
Newsweek  alone  would  be 
erroneous,  the  White  House 
aide  told  new'smen. 

• 

May  Linage  Down 

Chicago 

May  advertising  linage  fell 
2.5  9f  below  that  of  May  last 
year  for  small  and  medium  sized 
dailies  in  the  Middle  West. 
Figures  compiled  by  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  show 
“10,000”  newspapers  off  2.5?'f 
in  May  and  4.2%  for  the  first 
five  months;  “25,000”  news-  ' 
papers  were  off  2,5%  in  May  and 
5.7%  for  the  first  five  months.  , 
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Young  Readers  Are  Reached 
By  Readable  Teen  Page 


Not  A  ‘School  Page’  --  This  Project 
Now  One  of  Daily’s  Best  Features 


includes  such  items  as  social 
events,  elections  and  achieve¬ 
ments. 


An  Eye-Stopper 


|{y  Jat'kie  Owen 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  (jifts  were  neatly  wrapjied 
in  white  paper,  tied  with  blue 
ribbon  and  placed  on  the  desk 
of  the  Twin  City’s  Sentinel's 
assistant  city  editor.  It  was  the 
week  before  graduation,  and 
somehow  the  excitement  had 
filtere<l  into  the  newsroom  and 
settled  on  the  city  desk. 

At  intervals,  interrupting  pic¬ 
ture  scaling,  head  writing  and 
phone  calls,  teen-agers  dropped 
by  the  desk,  talked  with  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  adults  who  aren’t 
oriented  often  find  astounding. 
Noting  a  break  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  ACE  handed  each  of 
them  a  package  and  said,  “Con- 
p^tulations.” 

Silver  Trophien 

The  gifts?  Silver  trophies. 
Inscription:  “Journal  -  Sentinel 
Correspondent,”  and  the  years 
of  service.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  Sentinel  had  ever 
awarded  a  trophy  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent.  But  the  recipients 
weren’t  ordinary  stringers  out 
in  the  Iwondocks  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  area.  They  represent  the 
10  public  high  schools  in  For¬ 
syth  County  and  gather  the 
news  for  the  weekly  page  in  the 
Saturday  afternoon  Sentinel  for 
“Today’s  Teen  -  agers.”  They 
were  leaving  their  jobs  because 
they  were  graduating  from  high 
school  and  management  was 
recognizing  them  for  their  serv¬ 
ices. 

Partly  through  their  efforts 
as  legmen  on  their  campuses, 
the  page  has  held  a  sparkle  for 
more  than  a  year  that  only  the 
very  young  could  give  it.  Par¬ 
ents  find  it  interesting;  one 
mother  commented  that  she  read 
it  every  week  to  find  out  what 
tier  daughter’s  friends  were  do¬ 
ing.  Schools  respect  it,  often 
post  it  on  hallway  bulletin 
boards.  Editors  almost  weekly 
Sive  it  a  vote  of  approval 
through  a  committee  that 
chooses  “Best  of  the  Week”  in 
all  phases  of  writing,  headlines 
and  makeup. 

The  page  hasn’t  always  l)een 
so  successful. 

When  it  first  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1958,  it  was  in  the 
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women’s  section  of  the  Sunday 
Journal  and  Sentinel.  There,  it 
had  to  share  advertising  space 
with  the  women’s  pages,  which 
cramped  its  style  and  limited 
what  could  l)e  done  to  make  it 
bright  and  interesting. 

Readership  CJieek 

While  editors  were  struggling 
to  make  it  a  success,  the  news¬ 
papers  enlisted  the  services  of 
Wayne  A.  Danielson  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Research  and  Social 
Science  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill 
to  conduct  a  readership  survey. 

In  the  results  he  submitted, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  criti¬ 
cisms  concerned  the  Saturday 
Sentinel.  Its  12  pages  were 
termed  “Not  enough;”  its  news 
and  features,  “Too  scarce.” 

On  the  basis  of  this  report, 
editors  set  out  to  enlarge  the 
Saturday  afternoon  paper.  “To¬ 
day’s  Teen-agers”  was  a  natural 
addition.  It,  too,  needed  enlarge¬ 
ment,  because  a  young  audience 
had  in  a  fast-paced  age  gained 
in  importance. 

The  assistant  city  editor  was 
placed  in  charge  of  planning 
and  laying  out  the  page,  with 
complete  freedom  to  exploit 
ideas. 

The  page  definitely  was  not 
to  be  a  school  page.  But  teen¬ 
agers  are  so  closely  associated 
with  schools  for  nine  months  a 
year  that  these  seemed  the 
ideal  places  to  start  gathering 
the  news. 

So  the  10  public  high  schools 
in  the  county  were  asked  to 
choose  correspondents.  This  is 
done  annually,  either  during 
student  body  elections  or  by 
journalism  teachers.  They  are 
paid  five  dollars  a  month,  plus 
bonuses  for  features  they  write 
and  exceptional  ideas.  The  cor¬ 
respondents  have  indicated  that 
the  recognition  they  receive  for 
writing  for  the  city’s  afternoon 
daily  also  is  a  bonus. 

Students  chose  the  label  for 
the  page,  “Today’s  Teen-agers.” 

Staff  Reporter  Alice  Wingate 
was  given  the  responsibility  of 
compiling  and  editing  the  cor¬ 
respondents’  news  into  a  col¬ 
umn,  “High  School  Tips,”  which 
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When  the  page  made  its 
Saturday  debut  on  the  first 
back  on  Oct.  31,  1959,  it  was  .an 
eye-stopper.  Given  a  full  nine 
columns  instead  of  playing 
squeeze-out  with  ads,  the  make¬ 
up  could  be  more  lively  and  in¬ 
formal,  with  particular  empha¬ 
sis  on  big,  catchy  heads,  large 
pictures  —  and  plenty  of  them. 

Within  a  year,  the  Sentinel’s 
Managing  Editor,  Nady  Cates, 
was  calling  it  “one  of  our  liest 
features.” 

“Improvement  and  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  Saturday  pai)er,  with 
notable  emphasis  on  the  teen 
page,  has  been  the  biggest 
achievement  of  the  Sentinel 
during  the  past  year,”  he  said 
recently.  “It  has  made  the 
Saturday  paper  our  most  re¬ 
spected  issue  of  the  entire  week. 
We  are  getting  more  favorable 
comments  about  it  than  any 
other  paper  we  publish.” 

One  proof  of  its  favorable 
reception  has  been  the  increase 
in  advertising,  which  sometimes 
jumps  it  from  the  standard  16 
pages  to  18. 

Much  of  the  teen  page’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  continuing  efforts 
to  make  it  their  page,  giving 
them  what  they  want  —  their 
names  in  print,  their  pictures, 
their  projects  —  placing  strong 
emphasis  on  the  belief  that  teen¬ 
agers  basically  are  good,  meas¬ 
uring  its  paces  to  theirs  and 
varying  the  steps  to  keep  from 
tiring  them. 

•Staff  Meetings 

The  editors  also  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  correspondents, 
instead  of  just  letting  them 
pass  through  the  office  each 
Tuesday  afternoon  when  they 
meet  their  copy  deadline. 

Periodic  meetings  are  held 
with  them  to  discuss  their  work, 
to  glean  ideas  for  features  and 
pictures  and  to  find  out  wdiat 
their  contemporaries  think  of 
the  page. 

Occasionally,  the  correspond¬ 
ents  are  asked  to  bring  in  writ¬ 
ten  comments  on  the  page,  so¬ 
licited  on  their  campuses.  Criti¬ 
cisms  are  seriously  considered 
and,  if  worthwhile,  the  sugges¬ 
tions  are  put  into  effect. 

For  example,  at  a  meeting 
this  spring,  several  correspond¬ 
ents  mentioned  how  much  teen¬ 


Jacki«  Ow*n  (left),  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Twin  City  Sentinel  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  works  with 
Staff  Reporter  Alice  Win9ate  on 
the  teen-age  page. 

agers  enjoyed  reading  Abigail 
Van  Buren’s  “Dear  Abby”  ad¬ 
vice  column,  which  ran  every 
day  except  Saturday  in  the 
Sentinel.  But  the  syndicate 
furnished  only  six  columns  a 
week  (one  for  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion),  none  geared  exclusively 
to  teen-agers.  The  assistant  city 
editor  now  simply  takes  the 
six  columns  when  they  arrive  on 
Tuesday,  clips  about  three  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  from  or  about 
teen-agers  and  compiles  them 
into  a  column  for  the  teen  page. 

Besides  the  “Abby”  column, 
the  page  carries  a  main  feature 
each  week.  All  features  are 
staff-written  with  local  angles, 
liecause  the  teen-agers  have  re¬ 
peatedly  said  they  want  to  read 
about  people  and  things  close 
to  home. 

It  also  carries  Miss  Wingate’s 
column,  a  box  listing  the  corre¬ 
spondents  and  their  schools,  a 
regular  feature  on  the  news¬ 
papers’  Carrier-Salesman  of  the 
Month,  an  occasional  record  re¬ 
view,  fashion  pictures  and  local 
art. 


Features  with  Appeal 

Features  with  widest  appeal 
have  included: 

— Panel  discussions  conducted 
by  Miss  Wingate,  who  chooses 
five  or  six  representative  young 
people  to  meet  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  conference  room  and  dis¬ 
cuss  topics  of  current  interest. 
Examples :  Steady  dating,  cheat¬ 
ing,  what  makes  a  good  teacher, 
allowances,  how  to  study,  what 
worries  students  about  going  to 
college,  whether  girls  are  grow¬ 
ing  up  faster,  high  school  mar¬ 
riages  and  drinking  among 
young  people. 

—  A  career  series,  titled  “So 
You  Want  to  be  a  doctor  .  .  .” 
a  nurse,  lawyer,  secretary,  archi¬ 
tect,  teacher,  etc.  These  were 
prepared  through  interviews 
(Continued  on  paye  69) 
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Court  Says  Attacks 
Do  Not  Prove  Bias 


Boston 

A  newspaper’s  editorial  at¬ 
tacks  on  a  judge  are  no  proof 
of  that  judge’s  “personal  bias,’’ 
the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  has 
ruled. 

Even  when  the  judge  in  ques¬ 
tion  called  the  attacks  “con¬ 
temptible,”  he  was  “not  indicat¬ 
ing  prejudice  against  petitioner 
‘personally’,”  the  decision 
stated.  It  denied  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  mandamus  asked  by 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
Leader  Corp. 

Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanski 
Jr.,  therefore,  will  continue  to 
sit  in  the  $3,000,000  anti-trust 
suit  brought  by  the  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette  against  the 
Haverhill  Journal,  started  by 
William  Loeb,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manchester  Union- 
Leader,  when  the  Gazette  was 
struck  in  December  1957. 

The  Gazette  is  seeking  dam¬ 
ages  it  claims  resulted  from 
the  Journal’s  competitive  prac¬ 
tices.  The  suit  was  filed  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  in  June  1959  counter¬ 
ing  a  civil  anti-trust  suit  Mr. 
Loeb  and  the  Union-Leader 
brought  against  the  Newspapers 
of  New  England,  Inc.,  several 
months  previously.  (E&P,  June 
13,  1959).  The  judge  then  called 
attention  to  the  attacks  and  was 
not  then  called  “biased.” 

In  December  1959,  Judge 
Wyzanski  ruled  that  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Journal  had  violated  the 
anti-trust  laws  at  the  expense 
of  the  Gazette  and  was  liable 
to  it  for  damages.  Following  un¬ 
successful  appeals,  the  case  is 
now  back  before  him  for  as¬ 
sessment  of  damages. 

'The  attacks  on  Judge  Wyzan¬ 
ski  published  by  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  were  in  1950, 
1956  and  1959,  and  were  re¬ 
viewed  in  December  1960,  while 
the  anti-trust  case  was  pending. 
Then  the  newspaper  criticized 
the  judge  in  a  front-page  edi¬ 
torial  for  having  written  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  governor  complaining 
about  delays  in  filling  judicial 
vacancies. 

In  the  same  month,  December 
20,  Mr.  Loeb’s  paper  published 
a  story  concerning  a  land-tak¬ 
ing  settlement  made  by  the 
judge  in  1951  on  behalf  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  family.  The  judge 
insisted  the  story  was  libelous 
and  not  newsworthy.  When 
Henry  Price,  night  city  editor 
of  the  Journal,  sought  to  inter¬ 
view  him  first  at  his  home  and 
then  in  his  chambers,  he  called 
the  actions  “contemptible.” 

In  its  decision,  the  three- 


judge  appellate  court  found  that 
the  fact  that  the  judge  had  been 
attacked  by  a  newspaper  did 
not  constitute  a  claim  of  bias. 

“A  judge  lives  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  strife,  in  which,  by 
nature  and  experience,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  man  of  ‘forti¬ 
tude’,”  the  court’s  decision 
stated,  referring  to  the  case  of 
Pennekamp  v.  Florida,  1946, 
328  U.S.  331,  349.  “He  must 
continually  rule  against  one 
party  or  another.  No  judge  can 
l>e  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that 
he  is  never  the  object  of  disap¬ 
proval  and  criticism  directed  to 
something  more  personal  than 
his  abstract  judicial  actions.  If 
such  disapproval  is  brought 
openly  to  his  attention  he  does 
not  automatically  change  from 
Ijenign  to  biased.  It  is  neither 
practical  nor  reasonable  to 
liken  a  judge  to  an  ostrich,  un¬ 
concerned  so  long  as  his  head  is 
in  the  sand.” 

In  a  note,  the  decision  pointed 
out  that  it  was  “unnecessary  for 
us  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
conflict  between  two  important 
policies:  one  dictating  that  a 
judge  who  may  be  biased  should 
not  sit,  and  one  requiring  that 
a  party  be  discouraged  from  at¬ 
tacking  a  judge  during  the 
progress  of  a  suit  and  thereby 
obtaining  his  own  deliverance 
from  a  trial  that  is  not  going 
well,  or  from  a  judge  who  is  not 
sufficiently  favorable  to  him. 

“As  to  the  last,”  the  note  con¬ 
tinued,  “although  petitioner 
urges  its  petition  entirely  on 
the  high  plane  of  protecting 
the  dignity  and  decorum  of  the 
courts,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
circumstances  that  after  the 
date  that  the  petitioner  first 
found  him  acceptable  the  judge 
has  resolved  many,  if  not  all, 
disputed  questions  of  fact  in  its 
disfavor.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  in  petitioner’s  eyes  this  is 
his  principal  sin.” 

In  regard  to  the  judge’s  use 
of  the  word  “contemptible,”  the 
court  continued: 

“Even  assuming  that  peti¬ 
tioner’s  article  of  Decem’oer  20, 
whether  or  not  libelous,  was 
highly  newsworthy,  the  conduct 
of  Price,  described  as  one  of 
petitioner’s  ‘best  reporters’  was 
far  and  above  the  ordinary  call 
of  duty.” 

“Doubtless  judges  are  no 
more  immune  from  all  domestic 
interruption  than  anyone  else, 
but  having  talked  with  the 
judge  at  his  home  and  received 
comment,  something  obviously 
to  petitioner’s  liking  if  it  was 


seeking  grounds  to  disqualify 
him,  why  was  the  judge  then 
pursued  to  his  chambers?.  .  .  . 
It  does  not  seem  irrelevant  to 
compare  the  vehemence  with 
which  petitioner  contends  that 
it  would  look  badly  for  its  case 
to  be  tried  by  a  judge  who 
spoke  unfavorably  of  its  con¬ 
duct,  and  its  industry  in  seek¬ 
ing  out  such  expressions  and 
printing  them.  .  .  . 

“Petitioner  itself  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  proper  standard  of 
evaluation.  In  its  affidavit  it 
maintains  throughout  that  its 
many  editorial  criticisms  of  the 
judge  were  not  personally  in¬ 
tended,  but  were  merely  com¬ 
ments  upon,  and  criticisms  of, 
particular  actions  of  the  judge. 

.  .  .  Fully,  to  the  same  extent 
it  can  be  said  that  the  judge, 
in  criticising  petitioner’s  con¬ 
duct  was  not  indicating  preju¬ 
dice  against  petitioner  ‘person¬ 
ally.’ 

“When  harassed  by  petition¬ 
er’s  reporter,  it  might  have  been 
ideal  for  the  judge  to  have  re¬ 
mained  silent.  But,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  telling  the  reporter  on  one 
occasion  that  petitioner’s  article 
was  libelous,  and,  on  another 
that  its  conduct  was  contempti¬ 
ble,  was  not  intemperate  or  un¬ 
justified  in  view  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.” 

• 

3  Papers  to  €^t 
Bar  Gavel  Awards 

The  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  will  present  Gavel  Awards 
to  three  newspapers  at  its 
annual  meeting  Aug.  10  in  St. 
Louis. 

The  recipients  will  be: 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
for  a  series  of  articles  by 
Edwin  M.  Kent,  court  reporter, 
explaining  the  duties  and  func¬ 
tions  of  Connecticut’s  reorgan¬ 
ized  judicial  system; 

The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  for  a  series  of  21  articles  by 
Emilie  Tavel  on  the  murder 
trial  of  William  van  Rie,  a 
Dutch  citizen;  and 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  for  a 
two-month  series  by  Robert 
Wiedrich  on  factors  contributing 
to  court  congestion  and  trial 
delay. 

Bar  Honors  First 

Bedford,  Pa. 

Joseph  M.  First,  secretary 
and  counsel  of  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  the 
recipient  of  the  1961  Distin- 
g^uished  Service  Award  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association. 
He  has  been  editor  of  the  bar’s 
quarterly  for  the  past  20  years. 

EDITOR  SC 


Coney  Takes 
Gen.  Manager 
Job  at  Tampa 

Birmingham,  Ala.  I 

James  H.  Couey  Jr.  has  re-  I 
signed  as  vicepresident  and  gen-  I 
eral  manager  of 
the  Birmingham 
News  Co.  to  be¬ 
come  general 
manager  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.) 

Tribune  and 
Times  and  its 
affiliated  opera¬ 
tions.  The 
change  is  effec¬ 
tive  about  Sept. 

News  Publisher  Clarence  B. 
Hanson  Jr.,  in  announcing  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Mr.  Couey ’s  resigna¬ 
tion  “with  great  regret,”  .said  he 
would  assume  the  title  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager  as  well  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

“Victor  Hanson  II  will  re¬ 
main  as  assistant  to  the  pub-  , 
lisher  and  will  be  my  chief  ad-  i 
ministrativ’e  assistant  in  both  ] 
capacities,”  Mr.  Hanson  said. 

Harold  Martin  and  W.  H. 
Metz  remain  as  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  managers. 

Mr.  Couey  said  the  “offer 
from  the  owners  and  ojieraton 
of  the  Tampa  properties  pre¬ 
sents  far-reaching  opportunities 
for  anyone  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing  and  its  allied 
communications  fields.” 

Mr.  Ck)uey,  37,  became  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  News  on  Jan.  1,  1960.  A 
native  of  Macon,  Ga.,  he  joined 
the  News  as  a  sports  writer  in 
1942  after  serving  as  general 
assignment  reporter  with  the 
Athens  (Ga.)  Banner  -  Herald 
and  as  sports  editor  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ga.)  Ledger. 

After  Merchant  Marine  serv¬ 
ice  in  World  War  II,  Mr.  Couey 
returned  to  the  News  in  1946 
as  a  copy  editor  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  was  assistant  news  editor, 
telegraph  editor,  Sunday  editor 
and  assistant  managing  editor. 

In  1956  he  quit  the  News  to 
join  Vulcan  Life  &  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Birming¬ 
ham  as  secretary,  director  of 
public  relations  and  a  member 
of  the  board.  He  returned  to 
the  News  in  January,  1957,  as 
assistant  general  manager. 

• 

Gorder  Retires 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

P.  0.  Gorder  retired  from  the 
staff  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
and  Times  last  week.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Times  staff  when 
the  paper  was  founded  in  1923. 
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Where  there  s 
cheesecake 
youHl  find 
a  photographer 


TWO-WAY  streef  for  lensmen  at 
recent  convention  in  Wichita:  Pho¬ 
tographers  got  pictures  of  girls  in 
beauty  contest;  Jim  Robins  of 
Graflei  got  picture  of  photogs; 
Bob  Warner  of  E&P  got  picture  of 


to 
it  In- 


Roanoke  Times  Plans 
3  Jubilee  Editions 

Roanoke,  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  is  observ¬ 
ing  its  75th  anniversary  this 
year. 

As  a  part  of  this  Diamond 
Jubilee,  the  Times  will  publish 
Ihree  commemorative  editions 
on  successive  Sundays  in  No- 
'^ber.  Each  edition  will  re¬ 
tail  the  way  of  life  during  a 

editor  8c  publisher 


quarter  of  a  century  as  it  was 
influenced  by  events  reported  in 
the  newspaper’s  columns. 

The  morning  Times  published 
600  copies  of  its  first  edition  on 
Nov.  30,  1886.  Today,  it  has 
54,000  subscribers  daily  and 
91,600  Sunday. 

The  Times  and  the  afternoon 
newspaper,  the  Roanoke  World- 
News,  are  owned  and  published 
by  the  Times-World  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

for  July  8,  1961 


Spain  Stops  Copies 
Of  Toronto  Globe 

Toronto 

Bulk  supplies  of  the  Overseas 
Edition  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  dated  June  14,  consigned 
to  distributors  in  Spain,  were 
seized  at  the  border  by  Spanish 
officials. 

All  bulk  supplies  of  news¬ 
papers  entering  Spain  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  censorship.  However,  this 


was  the  first  time  in  nearly  three 
years  of  publication  that  the 
Overseas  Edition  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail  has  been  subjected  to 
this  treatment. 

Editors  said  it  was  prompted 
possibly  by  “Relations  With 
Spain,”  an  editorial  which  com¬ 
mented  on  the  misunderstanding 
among  Europeans  of  the  British 
Government’s  new  moves  to  im¬ 
prove  relationship  with  the 
Franco  dictatorship. 


!THE  WINNER — Miss  Ohio  and  now  Miss  NPPA,  JoAnn  Dyer,  22.  of  EVERYWHERE  you  went  around  Wichifa  you'd  saa  photographars  in 

^Lima,  Ohio,  recaives  tha  quean's  banner  from  Don  Swenson,  president  of  action.  Silhouetted  against  an  Indian  fan  dancer  interpreting  a  legend  of 

the  National  Press  Photographer's  Association.  tragic  love  are  some  of  the  lensmen  at  the  Kansas  Centennial  Exposition. 


I 


How  N.Y.  Times  Takes 
Editorial  Stands 


members  of  the  Times  editorial 
board  happen  to  be  on  duty. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  are  the  eight 
at  the  Times  in  at  work  to¬ 
gether.  One  or  more  usually  is 
traveling.  Two  of  the  eight  have 
other  regular  positions  —  Wil- 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


liam  L.  Laurence,  science  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Hanson  Baldwin,  mili¬ 
tary  editor. 

John  B.  Oakes,  newly  named  The  Times  has  taken  a  strong  Mr.  Oakes  discusses  in  turn 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  editorial  stand  against  inter-  with  each  of  the  editorial  writ- 

the  New  York  Times,  described  vention  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Oakes  ers  their  ideas  and  his  on  what 

as  a  “long  standing  myth”  the  noted  that  often  it  assumes  un-  they  will  write  for  that  day. 

“fiction”  that  this  newspaper  popular  positions,  such  as  its  Normal  output  is  one  editorial 

ducks  taking  editorial  stands,  “defense  of  the  right  of  Rock-  daily,  but  not  all  editorials  are 

“It  is  an  accusation  made  by  to  speak  in  New  York  written  for  immediate  publica- 

people  who  haven’t  read  the  edi-  The  Times  favors  federal  tion.  Occasionally  a  man  will  be 

torial  page  in  25  years,”  Mr.  ^^^d  state  aid  to  education,  but  expected  to  take  two  days  or 

Oakes  declared  this  week.  “Noth-  criticized  the  recent  Rockefeller  longer,  if  necessaiy,  to  write 

ing  could  be  less  true.  because  it  would  give  state  an  important  opinion. 

“There  has  hardly  been  a  f ^  church-related  schools.  It  deadline  for  each  day’s 

single  major  issue  on  which  we  ”  editorials  is  5  p.m.  But  l)efore  ajjj.Qad  wu  a  s* 

have  failed  to  take  a  clear  posi-  ^  ^  ^  ^  then,  Mr.  Oakes  will  have  re-  permitted  him  to  live  ... 

tion  —  and  we  have  taken  a  ^  peno  .  ceived  the  copy  back  from  the  pj.ance  and  travel  extensively 

position  on  a  great  many  sub-  Mr.  Oakes,  who  smilingly  ad-  respective  editorial  writers  m  Europe  and  Africa.  He  is 
jects  that  it  would  have  been  mitted  he  has  always  liked  to  time  for  further  individual  dis-  prench  and  speaks 

a  great  deal  easier  to  avoid,  express  opinions  and  f^ls  lucky  cussion.  some  German.  Besides  his  edi- 

However,  we  normally  do  not  paid  for  doing  just  that,  fhe  eight  on  the  editorial  torial  writing,  he  recently  coin- 

express  our  views  in  violent  Ian-  believes  that  newspaper  editori-  ix)ard  and  what  they  generally  pleted  a  book  “The  Edge  of 

guage,  which  may  account  for  .  ^ead  and  have  far  write  about,  although  there  are  Freedom,”  which  Harper  pub- 

the  allegation  that  the  Times  greater  influence  than  is  gen-  ^o  rigid  limitations  on  subject  Jished  April  19 


Carnegie  grant, 


does  not  take  clear  stands. 


Duly  in  a  DemmTacy 


“I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
newspaper  in  a  democracy  to 
take  positive  public  positions.  It 
is  our  duty  to  give  ^itorial  ad¬ 
vise,  to  assist  the  voters  to 
make  choices.” 

It  was  just  after  Mr.  Oakes 


Place  for  Opinion 


(April  27)  that  the  newspapers  ^ 

consider  some  means  of  self-  “^‘torial  style  between  those 
censorship  in  this  period  of 


Mr.  Oakes  believes  that  opin¬ 
ion  should  be  kept  exclusively 
to  the  editorial  page  and  rigor¬ 
ously  out  of  news  stories. 

The  Topics  of  the  Times  col¬ 
umn  which  is  used  on  the  days 
when  James  Heston’s  column  of 
Washington  opinion  is  not  pub- 


“cold  war.”  The  Times  described 
it  as  an  issue  that  “most  im- 


erally  realized.  The  Times  has  matter,  are:  Robert  L.  Duffus,  “My  job  as  editor  of  the  edi- 
taken  surveys  for  its  own  in-  who  covers  the  whole  field;  Otto  torial  page  is  to  see  that  the 
teimal  benefit  that  prove  the  Tolischus,  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  whole  page  maintains  a  vigor- 
point,  in  its  own  case,  although  and  Tillman  Durdin,  on  foreign  ous,  consistent,  clear,  straight- 
the  specific  results  are  not  made  affairs;  William  D.  Ogdon,  city  forward  policy,”  he  said, 
public.  and  state  affairs;  Evans  Clark, 

.  ..Cl  social  welfare;  Harry  Schwartz, 

Contrast  .n  Style  economic  and  Russian  affairs. 

“You  no  longer  have  to  rant  As  science  editor  Mr.  Laurence 

and  rave  in  editorials  to  attract  editorializes  in  that  field,  while 

nn  attention,”  Mr.  Oakes  said.  He  Hanson  Baldwin  comments  on 

-i'itary  However,  these 

dent  Kennedy’s  proposal  at  the 

Bureau  of  Advertising  dinner  ifT^mariTed  rontralHn  Specialists  (kintribute 

We  also  get  editorial  contri-  lished  is  contributed  now  by 
days  and  today.  butions  from  many  other  sources  many,  including  writers  outside 

“Solid  reasoning  and  the  ex-  on  the  Times,”  Mr.  Oakes  said,  of  the  newspaper. 

_ _  pression  of  a  clear  point  of  “We  often  ask  for  specific  edi-  Letters  to  the  editor  average 

mediately  and  directly  affects  view,”  is  what  the  Times  seeks  torials  from  specialists.  The  from  50  to  100  a  day.  They  are 

the  press  in  our  free  democratic  editorials.  The  actual  me-  Times  has  great  resources  for  handled  by  a  special  depart- 

society;  and  it  is  an  issue  that,  chanics  of  assignment  is  ex-  good  editorials  and  I  hope  to  ment,  but  Mr.  Oakes  gets  a 
especially  since  American  par-  fremely  informal.  But  each  one  tap  them  even  more  than  has  daily  report  on  letters  received, 

ticipation  in  the  fiasco  of  the  approximately  1,800  to  been  done  in  the  past.”  and  passes  on  all  letters  pub- 

Cuban  landingfs  became  pub-  2,000  words  that  express  the  Mr.  Oakes  commented  that  it  lished. 

licly  known,  has  been  deeply  Times’  stand  each  day  in  five  was  so  obvious  that  he  hesitated  When  the  Times  takes  its 
troubling  thoughtful  newspaper  editorials  is  carefully  to  mention  the  fact  that  no  stand  on  candidates  for  Presi- 

men  throughout  the  country.”  weighed.  Independent  thought  writer  ever  has  or  ever  will  be  dent  or  Governor,  the  final  de- 
“No  formula  can  be  entirely  careful  writing  are  de-  asked  to  write  an  editorial  for  cision  is  made  by  the  publisher, 

satisfactory,”  was  the  editorial’s  tbe  Times  on  any  subject  in  Mr.  Oakes  said, 

conclusion.  ’“Certainly  censor-  'vhich  he  personally  does  not  “The  ultimate  responsibility 

ship  is  not,  and  complete  license  Mr.  Oakes  plans  to  make  no  believe.  is  the  publisher’s;  and  his  is 

is  not,  either.  The  best  for  the  >nimediate  changes  in  the  meth-  “There  has  been  absolutely  the  final  decision  —  made,  how-  | 
moment  is  to  take  seriously  the  followed  by  Charles  Merz,  no  deviation  in  that  policy  dur-  ever,  in  close  consultation  with 

President’s  request  for  self-  retired,  whom  he  succeeded,  ing  my  entire  acquaintance  with  the  editor.  When  we  came  out 

restraint.  Along  with  this  ought  Times  as  of  now  is  one  of  the  Times,”  he  said.  “And  I  am  for  President  Kennedy,  for  in¬ 
to  go  greater  accessibility  to  Probably  only  a  very  few  pub-  quite  sure  there  never  was  in  stance,  the  three  trustees  of 

officials,  so  that  newspaper  men  bcations  that  does  not  have  edi-  the  entire  history  of  the  Times,  the  Times  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 

may  have  frank  and  informed  ^®rial  page  conferences.  Eventu-  Of  course,  that  does  not  mean  Hays  Sulzberger  and  Orvil  E. 

advice  on  the  harm  that  might  Mr.  Oakes  believes,  he  may  that  all  the  writers  agree  with  Uryfoos)  made  the  final  deci- 

come  from  revelation  of  a  dis-  institute  weekly  or  bi-weekly  everything  that  appears  on  the  sion,  after  considering  the  opin- 

covered  secret.  No  responsible  conferences.  editorial  page.”  ions  of  the  entire  editorial  ! 

newspaper  would  knowingly  Consults  with  Others  Since  he  joined  the  Editorial  staff.”  5 

damage  the  national  interest;  Board  in  1949,  Mr.  Oakes  him-  Mr.  Oakes  said  he  considers  | 

and  the  greater  candor  in  gov-  Now,  as  under  Mr.  Merz,  Mr.  self  has  written  mainly  on  Con-  himself  a  “liberal  independent”  ^ 

emment  promised  by  the  Presi-  Oakes  sees  early  each  morning  gress,  on  national  and  inter-  in  politics.  In  state  and  county 

dent  will  materially  help  pro-  individually  either  in  his  office  national  political  affairs,  and  on  elections  he  said  he  pays  very  I 

tect  that  interest.”  or  their’s  whoever  of  the  eight  civil  liberties.  He  spent  1959  little  attention  to  party  labels 
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Boston 

The  Boston  Globe’s  two  re¬ 
porters  named  Ian — Ian  Menzies 
and  Ian  Forman — have  a  knack 
of  keeping  their  eyes  on  stories 
in  the  educational  field  that  reap 
awards  for  themselves  and  re¬ 
forms  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

Their  major  joint  effort,  a 
series  of  stories  two  years  ago 
on  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  sparked  legislative  action 
on  fair  pay  rights  for  professors. 
Plaudits  accrued  to  the  report¬ 
ing  team  and  their  paper. 

One  Is  Nieman  Fellow 


Now  the  two  Ians  are  on  hon¬ 
ors  lists  again.  Ian  Menzies  has 
been  selected  for  a  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship  at  Harvard  to  study  up 
on  science.  Ian  Forman  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  citation  from  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Writers  Association  for 
his  “Boston’s  Classroom  Crisis” 
which  aroused  citizen  interest 
and  action  in  support  of  better 
education.  Mr.  Forman  is  edu¬ 
cation  editor  of  the  Globe. 

It  was  Aug.  9,  1959  that  the 
Globe  began  an  eight-part  series 
co-authored  by  Menzies  and 
Forman — a  series  that  put  a 
sharp  focus  on  problems  at 
UMass,  brought  a  wave  of  pub¬ 
lic  sympathy  for  more  equitable 
pay  for  faculty  members,  and 
did  much  to  bring  the  defeat  of 
a  favored  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  Boston  who  had  spoken  out 
against  UMass  raises. 

To  the  Globe  went  the  Sevel- 
lon  Brown  Public  Service  Award 
of  the  New  England  Associated 
Press  News  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Massachusetts 
United  Press  International 
Award.  To  Menzies  and  Forman 
went  the  Rudolph  Elie  Award  of 
the  Boston  Press  Club  and  hon¬ 
orable  mention.  Education  Writ¬ 
ers  Award. 

The  reporters’  double-bylined 
series  ran  at  a  crucial  time.  The 
matter  of  pay  raises  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Ijegislature. 

The  House  passed  the  bill,  but 
the  Senate  killed  it.  Three  days 
later,  J.  Paul  Mather,  president 
of  UMass,  resigned.  Leading  the 
Senate  fight  to  kill  the  bill  was 
Senate  President  John  Powers. 
His  opposition  was  a  steel  trap 
that  snapped  around  him  later 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Mayor  of  Boston.  He  was  de¬ 
feated  by  underdog  John  Collins. 

The  publicity  the  Globe  series 
gave  the  UMass  pay  raise  issue 
coupled  with  the  Senate’s  action 


brought  a  blizzard  of  letters  to 
the  paper.  “Our  series  and  the 
decision  of  Mather  to  resign 
brought  the  greatest  ‘sympathy’ 
mail  since  the  ‘pension  grab’ 
issue  of  1952  where  the  legisla¬ 
ture  had  voted  pensions  for  its 
members,”  recalled  Menzies. 

Comments  poured  in  from 
educators  at  other  colleges  and 
universities  praising  the  series 
and  decrying  the  action  by  the 
Massachusetts  Senate. 

Governor  Foster  Furcolo  re¬ 
entered  the  pay  raise  bill  as  part 
of  a  “package”  bill  which  would 
extend  raises  not  only  to  the 
UMass  faculty,  but  to  the 
State’s  10  teachers’  colleges  as 
well. 

The  bill  breezed  through  the 
House  and — with  angry  mail  and 
phone  calls  to  the  State  House 
to  give  it  impetus — also  passed 
the  Senate.  Said  Paul  Mather 
publicly:  “The  Boston  Globe 
should  be  given  a  medal  for  its 
contribution  to  education.”  He 
more  than  got  his  wish. 

The  series  was  inspired  by 
Menzies  and  Forman  when  they 
got  their  heads  together  over 
separate  approaches  to  stories 
on  UMass  that  nevertheless  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other.  Menzies  was 
interested  to  find  that  UMass 
was  a  state  university  that 
placed  strong  emphasis  on  sci¬ 
ence  —  a  base  that  could  and 
should  be  expanded. 

Forman  was  interested  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  UMass  faculty  pay 
was  as  low  as  that  of  any  state 
university  in  the  nation.  He  dis¬ 
covered,  too,  that  many  persons, 
including  legislators,  themselves, 
were  almost  completely  ignorant 
of  the  university’s  excellent 
teaching  programs. 


Flow  of  Drug 
Publicity  Hit 
^  By  Kefauver 


Washington 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver’s 
Forman  Mamies  antitrust  and  monopoly  subcom¬ 

mittee’s  blistering  report  on  the 
Kermit  Morrissey  budget  com-  drug  industry  contains  a  pas- 
missionar  at  the  State  House,  gage  entitled  “Drug  Companies 
puts  it  this  way,  “The  legislative  and  the  Lay  Press.” 
climate  for  our  higher  educa-  Says  the  report: 
tional  institutions  has  gone  from  “Most  physicians  are  familiar 
bad  to  good  in  one  year.”  with  the  experience  of  facing 

The  salary  for  a  new  presi-  patients  demanding  a  prescrip- 
dent  for  the  university  now  has  tion  for  a  drug  which  has  been 
a  ceiling  of  $25,000  a  year  where  extolled  in  a  pseudoscientific  ar- 


before  it  was  $15,000. 

Came  from  Scotland 
Ian  Menzies,  who  is  42,  started 


tide  in  a  newspaper  or  popu¬ 
lar  magazine.  .  .  .  The  more  con¬ 
servative  physician  who  does  not 
prescribe  the  latest  drug  re- 
as  a  reporter  in  Glasgow  in  1937.  ported  in  Coronet  may  be  far 
He  progressed  to  the  status  of  more  competent  than  the  one 
a  veteran  in  big  city  rooms  of  who  does.' 


newspapers  during  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  Hitler’s  marches  into 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland. 

Then,  by  Christmas  of  1939, 
he  went  to  war.  He  served  on 
destroyers  for  six  and  a  half 
years.  He  took  part  in  the  Nor¬ 
wegian,  North  Africa,  Sicily  and 
Normandy  landings.  He  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Cross. 

In  1945  he  was  named  British 
information  officer  in  New  York. 


One  subcommittee  witness 
charged : 

“It  is  an  unfunny  joke  in  the 
medical  profession  that  the  very 
latest  information  on  new  ad¬ 
vances  in  medicine  most  often 
appears  in  the  eminent  medical 
journals  such  as  Reader’s  Digest, 
Time  and  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  ...  A  steady  stream  of 
magazine  and  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles  are  prepared  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  lay  press.” 

The  report  also  contains  a 


Long  Study 

The  two  Ians  spent  a  week  in 
turn  doing  research  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  “We  saw  everybody 
from  the  president  to  the  janitor, 
from  the  campus  cop  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  scientist,”  the  reporters  said. 

They  studied  freshmen  orien¬ 
tation,  saw  parents  of  prospec¬ 
tive  students,  observed  mainte¬ 
nance  crews,  surveyed  careers 
of  students  who  had  graduated 
from  the  university,  studied  its 
athletics  program  —  “in  short, 
we  did  an  A  to  Z  investigation.” 

They  turned  up  many  inter¬ 
esting  facts. 

The  legislature  has  done  more 
in  the  past  year  for  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  for  public  higher 
education  throughout  the  State 
than  in  any  previous  period. 


He  was  married  that  same  year  letter  from  John  Troan,  Scripps- 
to  Barbara  Newton  of  Hingham,  Howard  science  writer  and 
Mass.  They  have  four  children,  chairman,  committee  on  infor- 
He  returned  to  the  staff  of  mation.  National  Association  of 
the  Glasgow  Herald,  then  in  Science  Writers,  saying:  “It  is 
1947  joined  the  Globe  staff.  unfortunately  true  that  some 
Ian  Forman,  39,  was  bom  in  instances  of  premature  pub- 
Indiana  of  missionary  parents,  licity  do  occur  now  and  then. 
He  was  educated  in  Danvers,  although  the  association  feels 
Mass.,  schools,  at  Mt.  Hermon  it  is  achieving  considerable  suc- 
School,  and  Yale  (after  serving  cess  in  its  persistent  efforts  to 
as  an  ambulance  driver  with  the  reduce  their  incidence.” 
American  Field  Service  in  India  The  subcommittee  also  said 
and  Burma  and  with  the  U.  S.  promotion  expenses  average  a 
Army  infantry  in  France  and  fourth  of  every  sales  dollar  and 
Germany).  “often  exceed  the  cost  of  goods 

Forman  worked  for  several  sold.” 
years  on  the  Boston  Herald  after  Noting  heavy  outlays  for  ads 
he  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  in  medical  journals  the  report 
1949,  then  spent  a  year  as  a  cites  an  expert  witness  who 
teacher  in  a  Portland,  Me.,  high  said: 

school.  He  joined  the  Globe  night  “Some  medical  educators  are 
staff  in  1956  and  became  educa-  becoming  increasingly  concerned 
tion  reporter  and  editor  in  1958.  over  the  influence  of  the  drug 
He  is  married  to  the  former  industry  and  their  advertising 
Jean  Gagnon  of  Pepperell,  agrencies  on  medical  journals.” 
Mass.  The  Formans  have  four 
children.  • 


Heads  J*Dept. 


CoLLEXiE  Station,  Tex. 

Delbert  McGuire,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  North 
Texas  State  College,  Denton,  for 
11  years,  has  become  head  of 
the  journalism  department  at 
Texas  A&M  College. 


Experimental  Courses 

Dr.  J.  Ben  Lieberman  has 
been  named  visiting  professor 
of  journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  addition  to  his  teach¬ 
ing  duties  within  the  regular 
curriculum,  he  will  conduct 
experimental  courses  in  educa¬ 
tion  writing. 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


I  AD-lines 

I  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Newspapers  have  received  some 
pretty  constructive  criticism  in 
recent  weeks  from  various  adver¬ 
tising  executives.  We  wonder  if 
they  plan  to  act  on  the  advice. 

*  *  * 

During  a  recent  visit  to  New 
York,  Fairfax  M.  Cone,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Inc., 
Chicago,  noted  that  newspapers 
and  magazines  both  could  bene¬ 
fit  by  following  TV’s  practice  of 
requiring  advertisers  to  buy  on 
a  regular  schedule. 

“'Fhey  have  made  a  terrible 
error  over  the  years  in  not  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  a  set  number  of  in¬ 
sertions.”  he  said. 

“If  newspapers  had  been  more 
interested  in  their  medium  20 
years  ago  and  less  interested  in 
the  competitive  position  they 
would  have  gotten  together  and 
discouraged  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  from  the  crazy  advertising 
schedules  they  run  in  print.” 

Mr.  Cone,  who  once  worked  on 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  and 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and 
who  would  rather  write  a  news¬ 
paper  column  “than  anything  else 
in  the  world.”  warned  that  the 
print  metlia  “had  better  do  it 
somewhere  along  the  line.” 

*  *  * 

Then  there  was  the  well-aimed 
tongue-lashing  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  took  from  Whit  Hobbs, 
associate  copy  director  of  Batten, 
Barton.  Diirstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
New  York,  who  labeled  news¬ 
papers’  promotion  efforts  as 
“tried  and  trite  ...  ho  hum  and 
here  we  go  again.” 

Mr.  Hobbs  said  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  isn’t  as  good  as  it  could 
or  should  be  for  the  same  reasons 
why  most  national  ads  aren’t. 

“The  aim  is  too  low  and  too 
wide.”  he  said. 

While  some  pointed  out  that 
Whit’s  wit  wasn’t  a  true  picture 
of  what’s  what  and  that  many 
newspapers  do  a  good  job  pro- 
motionwise,  you  gotta  admit  that 
all  Mr.  Hobbs  said  was  that  if 
the  shoe  fits,  wear  it. 

*  «  « 

Last,  but  not  least  of  the  con¬ 
structive  criticism  was  the  charge 
by  Joseph  J.  Hartigan.  senior 
vicepresident  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Co.,  that  the  multiplicity  of  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  discounts  offered 
by  newspapers  had  become  the 
“great  rate  jungle  of  newspaper- 
dom.” 

■*  *  * 

But  what’s  the  sense  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  constructive  criticism  if  no 
one  acts  on  it??? 


87  Seat  Belt  Makers 
Get  Ad  Couneil  Lift 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Eighty-seven  manufacturers 
of  seat  belts,  along  with  the 
motoring  public,  are  benefici¬ 
aries  of  an  estimated  $10,000,- 
000  advertising  campaign  do¬ 
nated  free  by  all  media  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Advertising 
Council. 

There  will  probably  l)e  more 
seat  belt  makers  entering  the 
field  as  a  result  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council’s  promotion,  trade 
authorities  believe. 

“After  studying  the  mass  of 
evidence  on  the  life-saving 
values  of  the  seat  belt  presented 
to  us  by  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  Public 
Health  Service,  our  campaign 
review  committee  decided  that 
public  interest  over-rode  the 
interests  of  a  small  assorted 
group  of  private  companies,” 
Robert  Keim,  the  council’s  ac¬ 
count  executive  said. 

C.  H.  Pulley,  president,  Irv¬ 
ing  Air  Chute  Co.,  one  of  the 
seat  belt  makers,  has  pointed 
out  that  “almost  anybody  can 
get  into  the  seat  belt  business — 
and  has.”  Mr.  Pulley  in  an 
article  in  the  June  issue  of 
Jobber  Product  News  wrote 
last  February  the  Consumer’s 
research  tested  41  of  the  87 
brands. 

“All  but  nine  were  found 
wanting  in  some  particular  or 
another,”  Mr.  Pulley  wrote.  “A 
deficient  seat  belt  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  wearing  none 
at  all,  for  it  gives  the  wearer  a 
false  sense  of  security  and  can 
fail  him  at  the  critical  moment.” 

5,000  IJ>.  Test 

The  federal  government  re¬ 
quires  a  5,000  pound  load  test, 
among  other  specifications.  Top 
manufacturers  meet  these  de¬ 
mands. 

Pioneer  in  the  field  is  the 
American  Safety  Equipment 
Corp.,  which  makes  the  Hickok 
seat  belt. 

“The  Advertising  Council’s 
campaign  will  be  of  fantastic 
help  to  this  great  life-saving 
device,”  Kenneth  Krasnow, 
ASEC  president,  said  this  week. 

Production  of  the  brand  has 
been  substantially  increased  at 


the  Hickok  plants  in  Rochester 
&  Lyons,  N.  Y.  New  York  of¬ 
fices  are  being  moved  as  quickly 
as  possible  into  space  four  times 
present  size.  Mr.  Krasnow  and 
Dean  Johnson,  vicepresident, 
were  in  conference  this  week 
with  Louis  Munro,  president 
Doremus  &  Co.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  planning  the 
first  real  adv'ertising  campaign 
the  Hickok  seat  belt  has  had. 

Slore  MalK 

“On  aspect  of  the  campaign 
will  be  mats  for  department 
stores,  new  car  dealers,  and 
others  who  will  sell  our  belt 
to  place  in  local  newspapers  to 
back  up  the  large  space  ad¬ 
vertising  on  seat  belts  being  do¬ 
nated,”  Mr.  Krasnow  said. 

Hickok  seat  belts  sell  for 
$12.95  up  to  $49.  The  company 
is  giving  its  item  fashion  ap¬ 
peal,  as  w'ell  as  the  officially  re¬ 
quired  strength.  It  has  also  gone 
into  the  expense  of  fancy 
packaging,  and  is  adding  an 
initial  and  gold-plated  buckle. 

“The  seat  belt  is  here  at  last,” 
Mr.  Krasnow  said.  “What  will 
really  put  it  over  is  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  and,  even 
more  important,  the  fact  that 
all  auto  manufacturers  will 
have  installation  fittings  on 
1%2  models.  It  won’t  be  long 
now  before  seat  belts  become 
standard  auto  equipment.” 

Tex  Colbert,  president,  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corp.,  has  announced  that 
all  Chrysler  dealers  will  be 
stocked  with  safety  belts  which 
will  be  sold  to  car  owners,  no 
matter  what  make,  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis. 

American  Safety  Equipment 
makes  belts  for  Chrysler,  Amer¬ 
ican  Motors,  Studebaker- Pack¬ 
ard,  and  Mercedes  Benz.  Irving 
Air  Chute  Co.,  makes  them  for 
Chevrolet,  while  General  Tube 
Co.,  has  contracts  with  some 
General  Motors  Divisions,  and 
Associated  Suppliers,  with  Ford. 

In  1960,  about  eight  years 
after  introduction,  about  600,- 
000  seat  belts  were  sold.  Manu¬ 
facturers  were  agreed  that  this 
doesn’t  begin  to  scratch  the 
surface. 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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AD  DIRECTOR  —  Harry  T.  Mc¬ 
Gowan,  assistant  advortisin9  dirtc- 
tor  of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
has  been  named  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  He  succeeds  George  E.  Akar- 
son,  who  will  devote  full  time  to 
duties  as  assistant  publisher  of 
the  newspapers. 


Fentress  Group 
Offers  Package 

Formation  of  “Texas  4th 
Market,”  comprised  of  three 
newspapers  of  the  Fentress 
Group  which  has  served  Austin, 
Port  Arthur  and  Waco,  Texas, 
for  more  than  40  years  was 
announced  this  week,  effective 
Sept.  1. 

The  Fentress  Group  news¬ 
papers,  said  to  reach  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  886,848,  are  the  Austin 
American-Statesman;  Port 
Arthur  News,  and  the  Waco 
Newspapers.  They  are  repre¬ 
sented  nationally  by  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

9c  Savings 

The  “Texas  4th  Market” 
package  rates  offer  advertisers 
a  saving  of  9c  per  line.  Rates 
are  based  on  65c  per  line, 
which,  if  purchased  separately 
would  run  74c  daily,  63c  Sun¬ 
day.  The  Sunday  rate  runs  72c 
purchased  separately.  Color  sur¬ 
charge  for  1000  lines  to  a  full- 
page  is  $261  for  one  color; 
$359.55  for  two  colors;  and  $441 
for  three  colors. 

For  Austin  and  Waco,  having 
morning  and  afternoon  papers, 
all  advertising  is  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation  in  morning  or  evening 
editions  and  completed  in 
following  evening  or  morning 
editions. 
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Ads  In  1,000  Papers 
Sell  Extra  ’Phones 


Advertising  in  some  1,000 
newspapers  in  31  states  is  help¬ 
ing  to  sell  additional  telephone 
sen'ices  to  subscribers  of  the 
16  operating  companies  of  the 
General  Telephone  System. 

“We’re  right  on  target,” 
George  P.  Norton,  viceprc^ident 
of  coriJorate  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  said  this  week. 

By  “target”  he  meant  that 
the  operating  telephone  com¬ 
panies  were  continuing  to  in¬ 
crease  the  numl)er  of  telephones 
in  use  by  at  least  8%  this  year 
over  the  corresponding  period  in 
1960.  “We  think  this  trend  will 
continue  as  people  realize  more 
and  more  the  l)enefits  of  ex¬ 
panding  telephone  communica¬ 
tion  facilities  both  in  business 
and  in  their  homes,”  Mr.  Norton 
said. 

“It  really  means  a  great 
deal  these  days  to  be  on  target,” 
he  added.  “For  our  telephone 
companies  are  doing  an  out¬ 
standing  job  to  achieve  their 
sales  goals.” 

Dailies,  Weeklies  Used 

The  newspaper  advertising 
creditcKl  with  assisting  GTS  in 
meeting  its  goal  was  con- 
I  centrated  in  both  dailies  and 
!  weeklies  of  t  he  communities 
I  served  during  April,  May  and 
June.  It  was  prepared  and 
placed  by  Kudner  Agency,  Inc. 
This  particular  phase  of  the 
advertising  will  be  repeated  in 
September,  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  Kudner  will  make  some  re¬ 
visions  in  the  copy.  The  photo¬ 
graphically  illustrated  slogan 
“Reach  .  .  .  Don’t  Run”,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  retained  (see  cut). 

The  Kudner  creative  team  de¬ 
mised  this  simple,  but  effective, 
means  of  telling  people  quickly 
I  to  order  that  extension.  Tele- 
j  phone-Planned.”  The  type  is 
enhanced  with  a  line  drawing 
of  a  girl’s  hand  holding  a 
telephone. 

Top  picture  of  the  two  shows 
a  hand  reaching  for  a  con¬ 
veniently  placed  instrument  — 
near  the  tool  rack,  for  example, 
or  on  the  night  table  near  the 
I  bed.  Caption  of  this  picture  in 
reverse  on  the  photograph  is 
simply  “REACH.”  The  picture 
below  depicts  legs  running,  a 
man  or  a  woman’s  to  match 
the  hands  in  the  photo  above. 
In  the  lower  action  shot  the 
reverse  plate  letters  spell  out 
the  advice  .  .  .  “DON’T  RUN.” 
Body  copy  read: 

■  “.  .  .  .  it  costs  so  little  to  add 

*  a  phone, 
j  “Why  commute  to  an  up¬ 
stairs  phone  when  one  in  the 
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basement  will  let  you  take  and 
make  calls  without  dropping 
your  work?  An  extra  phone 
within  reach  makes  a  lot  of 
.sense  at  little  expense — adds  a 
new  and  welcome  convenience  to 
family  life.  Phone  or  drop  by 
our  Business  Office  and  .select 
the  new  phone  in  your  life  from 
many  decorator  colors  to  match 
your  workshop.” 

General  Telephone  is  the 
largest  of  .some  3,()(M)  independ¬ 
ents.  All  are  linked  to  Bell’s 
long  lines.  At  the  end  of  1960 
General  Telephone  operating 
companies  serv'ed  4,773,297  tele¬ 
phones. 

Growth  Areas 

“We  are  fortunate  to  be 
located  in  some  remarkable 
growth  areas,  such  as  Long 
Beach  and  West  Los  Angeles, 
Calif..  Tampa  and  Sarasota, 
Fla.  Elsewhere,  and  even  in 
these  growing  cities,  the  news¬ 
paper  ads  have  helped  to  sell 
subscribers  on  the  convenience 
of  the  extension  phone,”  Mr. 
Norton  said. 

He  iwinted  out  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  investment  amounts  to 
about  $600,000.  Most  of  it  goes 
into  newspapers.  A  few  local 
radio  stations  are  used,  and  the 
newspaper  copy  is  also  backed 
by  posters  on  the  vehicles  the 
companies’  own,  by  bill  inserts 
and  counter  cards. 

“We  advise  our  operating 
companies  to  stick  with  news¬ 
papers,  so  they  can  concentrate 
on  their  own  operating  area,” 
Mr.  Norton  said.  “They  select 
the  specific  papers  in  which 
they  want  the  advertisements; 
Kudner  prepares  and  places 
them.  They  are  strict  about 
these  selections,  too.  The  news¬ 
paper  must  produce  results,  or 
it  is  cut  from  the  list. 

420-Line  Ads 

The  newspaper  copy  runs  420 
lines  (two  columns  by  210 
lines),  and  252  lines.  Frequency 
of  publication  depends  upon 
market  needs.  In  some  cases  the 
ads  appear  as  often  as  five  times 
in  a  month,  in  others  once  or 
twice  a  month. 

Each  operating  company  has 
its  own  PR  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  The  present  campaign 
has  met  with  enthusisastic  ac¬ 
ceptance  from  these  executives. 
The  operating  companies  also 
contribute  to  a  general  institu¬ 
tional  campaign  also  placed  by 
Kudner. 

General  Telephone  &  Elec¬ 
tronics’  total  advertising  budget 
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amounts  to  about  $8,000,000  a 
year,  according  to  Mr.  Norton. 
Largest  consumer  campaign  is 
placed  by  the  subsidiary  Syl¬ 
van  ia  Products. 

Mr.  Norton  was  electwl  vice- 
president  of  corporate  relations 
and  arvertising  in  1959.  Since 
November  of  1952  he  had  been 
PR  director.  He  was  brought  to 
New  York  for  this  job  by 
Donald  C.  Power,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  company,  who  takes  a  great 
I)ersonal  interest  in  all  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  had  been  with  the 
General  Telephone  Company  of 
the  Southwest,  one  of  the  16 
operating  companies,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  San  Angelo, 
Texas. 

William  A.  MacDonough  is 
account  supervisor  for  General 
Telephone  at  Kudner,  and 
Joseph  McParland  is  account 
executive  for  the  operating 
companies  and  corporate  com- 
paigns. 

Creative  work  is  done  by 
Robert  Belts,  creative  director, 
Robert  Bode,  executive  art  di¬ 
rector;  Maurice  Mulheman, 
copywriter;  and  A1  Sembrich, 
art  director. 

*  <ii  « 

Retail  Ad  Manager 

Appointment  of  James  Mc- 
Quaide  as  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pittaburfjh  Post- 
(iazettc  was  announced  this 
week  by  Anjeb  DiBemardo,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  A  P-G  em¬ 
ploye  since  1948,  Mr.  McQuaide 
.served  in  the  PR  and  advertising 
make-up  departments  for  five 
years  before  becoming  an  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  in  1953. 
He  also  served  as  advertising 
production  manager  since  19.59. 


AM#  m  •  $ikart 


Olshan  Appointed 

Kenneth  S.  Olshan  has  been 
appointed  media  research  di¬ 
rector  at  Doherty,  Clifford, 
Steers  &  Shenfield,  Inc.  He  had 
been  assistant  media  supervisor. 


Agency  Gets  Daily 

J.  M.  Hickerson  Inc.  has  been 
appointed  advertising  agency 
for  Chicago's  American. 

*  *  * 

New  Officers  Chosen 
For  Kyodo  Service 

Tokyo 

Naoji  Yorozu,  president  of  the 
Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun,  a  Japan¬ 
ese  economic  daily  newspaper, 
is  the  new  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Kyodo  News 
Service. 

Tsune  Hirayanagi,  chief  of 
Kyodo’s  general  affairs  bureau, 
was  chosen  executive  director 
in  succession  to  Yoshitoshi 
Takiguchi,  who  has  resigned. 


.  it  P.n.(tfsi  Jiff] A 
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Seat  Belt 

(Continued  from  jmge  18) 

The  National  Safety  Council 
brought  the  campaign  to  the 
Advertising  Council,  and,  so  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  there 
was  no  public  relations  counsel 
behind  the  drive  that  has  now 
snowballed. 

Chairman  of  the  council’s  re¬ 
views  committee  that  approved 
the  promotion  despite  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspects  is  Leo  Burnett, 
chairman  of  the  Iward  of  the 
Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago. 

First  newspaper  ads  under 
the  Council’s  Newspaper  Co¬ 
operation  Plan  appeared  in  an 
estimated  400  newspapers  over 
the  Fourth  of  July  weekend. 
The  42-line  copy  will  be  re¬ 
peated  over  the  Labor  Day 
week-end.  Other  newspaper  ads, 
prepared  for  the  campaign  by 
G.  M.  Basford  Company  will 
run  full-page,  1,000  lines,  600 
lines  and  150  lines. 
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RETAIL  SLRVEYi 


TV  Promoter  Sees 
End  of  Retail  Stores 


The  end  of  retail  stores  in  the 
next  50  years  was  forecast  last 
week  by  Howard  Abrahams, 
Tele^ision  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ings,  Inc.  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  local  sales.  He  addressed  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  Sales  Promotion  Con¬ 
vention  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 
(E&P,  July  1,  page  18). 

According  to  Mr.  Abrahams, 
a  customer  50  years  from  now, 
“conditioned  to  merchandise 
selection  through  television, 
through  her  own  free  will, 
pu.shes  a  button  at  the  initiation 
of  her  impulse  to  buy.  She 
pushes  a  button  on  a  control 
panel  marked  ‘merchandise,’  a 
button  which  brings  a  direct,  ex¬ 
clusive  message  from  the  mer¬ 
chandise  warehouse  center,  what 
was  formerly  a  retail  store. 

Pushes  Buttons 

“From  early  morning  to  late 
night,”  Mr.  Abrahams  said,  “the 
warehouse  center  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  her  and  325  million  other 
Americans  the  qualities  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  items  and  the 
services  available.  She  notes,  for 
example,  each  and  every  dress 
from  a  particular  department, 
all  viewable  on  her  wall-size, 
luminous  television  screen.  She 
sees  the  prices,  the  colors,  the 
sizes.  Having  made  her  selection 
in  her  home,  she  pushes  another 
button  on  the  control  panel,  or 
teleselector,  which  connects  her 
to  the  merchandise  warehouse 
center.  She  places  an  order,  and 
the  sale  is  made  through  tele¬ 
vision.” 

Mr.  Abrahams  added  that  cus¬ 
tomers  will  buy  from  centers 
throughout  the  country.  In  the 
year  2011,  there  will  be  no  more 
point  of  purchase  advertising, 
he  said. 

“Television  is  at  the  point  of 
purchase.  The  display  man  is 
the  real  king  pin  b^ause  he 
runs  the  TV  studio  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  warehouse  center. 
There  are  no  cop3rwriters  either, 
just  very  capable  on-camera  per¬ 
sonalities  who  have  replaced  the 
sales  person  of  1961. 

Hardly  Recognizable 

“In  fact,”  he  continued,  “the 
merchandise  warehouse  center  is 
hardly  recognizable  as  having 
evolved  from  a  retail  store.  It 
has  lots  of  storage  space  for  the 
merchandise,  a  room  to  hold  the 
electronic  equipment  which  re¬ 
cords  incoming  orders  from  TV 


viewers,  a  TV  studio  which  holds 
a  revolving  stage  for  constant 
changing  of  merchandise  and 
display,  and  a  very  small  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  executives 
of  the  merchandise  warehouse 
center  who  supervise  the  opera¬ 
tion.” 

In  Mr.  Abrahams’  world  of 
2011,  newspapers  and  magazines 
“are  almost  non-existent.” 
“While  we  have  printed  publica¬ 
tions,”  he  said,  “they  are  no 
longer  delivered  to  us  by  mail 
or  at  stands.  Instead,  our  TV 
set’s  automatic  facsimile  device 
gives  us  a  printed  publication 
from  one  of  its  attachments.  We 
get  these  publications  as  fast 
as  you  received  the  transmission 
of  Western  Union  telegrams 
with  their  Fax  system  in  1961.” 
«  «  * 

‘DOWNTOWN  WEEK’  SET 

Some  300  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  part  in  tJie  fourth 
annual  National  Downtown 
Week,  scheduled  for  Oct.  22-28, 
according  to  Austin  K.  Halden- 

for  shopping 
for  business 
for  fun 

THERE'S  SOMETHING 
FOR  EVERYONE  OOWNTOWN 


the  facilities  of  the  downtown 
area,  such  as  remodeled  build¬ 
ings  and  stores,  street  beautifi¬ 
cation,  building  of  parking  facil¬ 
ities,  or  improved  public  trans¬ 
portation  facilities. 

A  complete  kit.  detailing  how 
local  organizations  can  tie-in 
with  the  week  promotionally 
and  through  public  relations,  is 
available  from  National  Down¬ 
town  Week  Headquarters  at  125 
East  23  St.,  New  York  10. 


ESPECIIILT  DUlu  NATIONAL  DOWNTOWN  WEEN  I 

oCToaan 

stein,  executive  director  of  Na¬ 
tional  Downtown  Week,  Inc. 

Theme  for  the  week  is, 
“There’s  something  for  every¬ 
one  downtown.”  Its  purpose  is 
to  dramatize  downtown’s  tradi¬ 
tional  position  of  leadership  as 
the  shopping,  business  and  cul¬ 
tural  center  of  the  community. 
It  is  sponsored  in  individual 
cities  by  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
downtown  associations  or  civic 
groups. 

A  new  phase  of  National 
Downtown  Week  this  year  will  be 
“Operation  Downtown  Buildup.” 
Individual  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  municipal  officials  and  en¬ 
tire  towns  will  receive  local  and 
national  recognition  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  appearance  or 


BAOC-TO-SCHOOL 

While  nearly  50  million  stu¬ 
dents  currently  have  their 
thoughts  on  summer  vacations, 
the  nation’s  retailers  are  being 
urged  by  daily  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  to 
“Sharpen  Your  Selling  For  The 
Biggest  Back-To-School  Market 
Ever.”  That’s  the  title  of  a  new 
folder-presentation  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA,  designed  to  outline  the 
full  picture  of  the  1961  back-to- 
school  maidiet. 

The  folder  cites  the  “enroll¬ 
ment  explosion”  that  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years:  “Since 
1950,  the  nation’s  population  has 
grown  19%.  During  this  same 
period,  the  back-to-school  mar¬ 
ket  has  expanded  a  whopping 
63%,  and  it’s  still  going  strong.” 
U.  S.  Government  sources, 
quoted  in  the  folder,  estimate 
that  49,249,000  students,  over 
a  quarter  of  the  U.  S.  popula¬ 
tion,  will  be  going  to  school  this 
fall.  Furthermore,  the  increase 
in  dollar  selling  potential  has 
grown  faster  than  the  enroll¬ 
ment,  and  is  now  99%  gp^ater 
than  that  of  1950. 

The  presentation  cites  some 
of  the  problems  involved  for  the 
typical  merchant  in  this  major 
seasonal  market,  pointing  out 
where  some  merchants  have 
been  lagging  behind  the  selling 
potential,  and  reasons  behind 
this  lag. 

Graphs  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  percentage  gain  in  student 
enrollment  over  the  past  decade, 
and  charts  show  the  retail  pro¬ 
motional  patterns  that  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  time.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  concludes  with  a  sug¬ 
gested  4-step  advertising  plan, 
containing  blank  spaces  in 
which  a  retailer  can  work  out 
a  planned  advertising  campaign 
designed  to  make  the  most  of 
this  seasonal  opportunity. 


Fight  to  Curb 
‘Legale’  Loeee 

Salinas,  Calif. 

A  Salinas  city  council  move 
for  a  charter  revision  which 
would  eliminate  the  required 
publication  of  new  ordinances 
was  met  head-on  by  the  Salinat 
Californian. 

The  new.spaper  used  t'ditorial, 
advertising  and  news  content  to 
oppose  the  proposal. 

The  result  was  a  tw’o  to  one 
vote  margin  against  revision  of 
the  charter.  Every  district  voted 
in  opposition  to  the  council  pro¬ 
posal. 

The  council  contended  that 
the  charter  amendment  would 
accomplish  “a  deser\’ed  savings 
to  taxpayers,”  Few  citizens  read 
the  ordinances  detailed  in  small 
type,  it  claimed. 

As  publication  of  ordinances 
cost  the  citizens  $2,050  in  the 
past  fiscal  year,  the  council  pro¬ 
posed  to  publish  only  the  titles 
of  the  new  laws.  Copies  of  the 
complete  ordinance  would  be 
available  at  city  hall  and  at 
least  $1500  yearly  would  be 
saved,  it  was  estimated. 

The  Californian  said  it  be¬ 
lieved  the  charter  proposal  was 
a  veiled  attempt  to  whittle  away 
the  people’s  right  to  know  and 
the  plan  would  inconvenience 
the  public. 

A  city  manager’s  report 
showed  the  average  cost  of  full 
publication  was  $51  per  ordi¬ 
nance,  the  Californian  observed. 


Rejoins  Ad  Agency 

John  Cameron,  formerly  in 
the  northeast  public  relations 
department  of  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  has  rejoined  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  Lennen  &  Newell, 
Inc.,  as  a  copy  supervisor. 


Byoir  Names  Wood 
To  Executive  Post 

Election  of  Robert  J.  Wood 
as  an  executive  vicepresident  of 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  Inc., 
public  relations  counsel,  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Gerry  Swinehart, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Wood  succeeds  Frank 
Gavitt  who  is  leaving  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  public  relations  consult¬ 
ing  business.  Mr.  Wood  worked 
for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Journal  before  World  War  II 
service  with  the  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand. 


Industrial  Section 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
has  expanded  its  advertising 
department  to  handle  a  new 
Industrial  Section  which  will  be 
published  each  Tuesday.  Adver¬ 
tising  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  J.  K.  Robertson."  Unlike  the 
Business  Section,  which  charges 
a  premium  rate  for  advertising, 
the  new  Industrial  Section  ad 
rate  will  be  normal  nin-of-paper. 
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AD  AGENCIES; 


To  SELL  in  AKRON 
only  the  BEACON 
JOURNAL 


can  do  the  job! 

HOW  DO  YOUR  PRODUCTS  RANK  IN 


You'll  find  your 
answer  in  the  new 

1960-1961 
TOP  TEN 
BRANDS 

A  pErsoMl  Ahron  home  interview  Con* 
turner  Inventory,  consistinf  of  130 
different  cetetories  with  brend  profiles 
by  income,  age  end  number  of  persons 
per  household,  is  yours  through  your 
nearest  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley  office. 


Here  are  the  facts 

about  the  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  area  of  influence 


POPULATION  771,241 ...  FAMILIES  224,175 


TOTAL  BEACON  JOURNAL 
CIRCULATION 


DAILY . 167,704 

SUNDAY...178,499 


Plan  your  sales  promotions  in  Akron's  ONLY  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  and  be  sure  your  messages  go  home. 
ROP  1  color  and  black,  2  color  and  block  and  full  color 
available  Daily  and  Sunday.  Rotogravure  and  Color  Comics 
available  on  Sundays. 


AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 


“Ohio's  Most  Complete  Newspaper" 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 
Represented  Nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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‘Money  Back’  Deal 
Offered  by  Tyson 


A  plan  whereby  advertisers 
would  have  all  fees  and  com¬ 
missions  returned  to  them  if  a 
!  proposed  ad  campaign  failed 
i  within  a  specified  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  10%  increase  in  measur¬ 
able  results  over  advertising 
previously  used,  has  l)een  an¬ 
nounced  by  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co., 
New  York  ad  agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  results 
are  10%  better,  the  agency  will 
take  additional  5%  over  its 
normal  commission;  if  20% 
better,  an  additional  10%,  etc. 

Ba^ed  on 

The  guaranty,  it  was  pointed 
out,  could  apply  to  either  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased  budgets 
inasmuch  as  it  is  based  on  re¬ 
sults  per  dollar  invested. 

Irwin  W.  Tyson,  president  of 
the  agency,  said  it  does  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  apply  the 
plan  to  more  than  a  few  “highly 
sophisticated”  accounts.  “The 
plan  can  apply  only  to  those 
advertisers  who  have  clear-cut 
advertising  objectives  that  can 
i  be  measured  by  techniques  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  both  client  and 
agency,”  Mr.  Tyson  noted. 

He  emphasized  than  any  ad¬ 
vertiser  using  the  plan  will  have 
to  give  the  agency  an  “unusually 
free  hand”  in  campaigning  tech¬ 
niques. 

.4GE.N(:iES  HONOR  CHEEK 

Gordon  F.  Chelf,  publisher  of 
the  PItiUulelphia  Daily  News, 
has  been  named  recipient  of  the 
1st  National  Advertising  Agency 
Network  award  in  recognition 
of  his  paper’s  “spectacular  in¬ 
stitutional  newspaper  campaign 
in  behalf  of  advertising  which 
has  reached  over  eight  million 
j  people  since  the  summer  of 
I  1960.” 

'  The  weekly  series  started 
i  when  Mr.  Chelf  invited  leading 
ad  agencies  to  submit  a  full- 
page  ad  explaining  advertising 
to  the  public.  The  Daily  News 
ran  the  ads  free  of  charge.  Free 
mats  of  the  ads  were  made  avail¬ 
able  to  other  newspapers. 

So  far  29  of  the  ads  have  been 
run  in  more  than  200  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  in  the  U.S. 
and  foreign  countries.  The  inter¬ 
national  campaign  in  behalf  of 
advertising  represents  more  than 
$20,000,000  in  ad  space. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

338  4-A  AD  .4GENCIES 

As  of  May  31,  there  are  338 
EDITOR  ac 


member  agencies,  operating  735 
offices,  a  gain  of  25  since  last 
year,  in  112  U.S.  cities  and  in 
55  cities  outside  the  U.S.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  .Agen¬ 
cies’  1961-62  “Roster  and  Organ¬ 
ization.” 

This  is  a  record  number  of 
offices  and  cities  for  4-A  agen¬ 
cies,  which  handle  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  advertising  agency 
volume  in  the  U.S. 

Included  in  the  new  roster 
are  the  association’s  qualifies- 
tions  for  membership,  agency 
service  standards,  standards  of 
pi'actice  and  a  .statement  of  4-A 
aims. 

«  «  « 

BBDt)  UP.S  P4P.4Z1AN 

Edward  Y.  Papazian  has  been 
named  an  associate  media  di¬ 
rector  with  Batten,  Barton  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  according 
to  Herbert  Maneloveg,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  diiwtor. 

Mr.  Papazian  will  continue  to 
head  BBDO’s  media  analysis 
and  planning  division  and  will 
take  on  responsibility  of  foster¬ 
ing  new  media  research  usage 
and  exploring  and  initiating 
further  analytical  and  planning 
techniques. 

• 

Montreal  La  Presse 
Drupn  17%  Plan 

Montreal  La  Presse  has  dis¬ 
continued  the  17%  agency  com¬ 
mission  and  reverted  to  its 
former  policy  of  allowing  15% 
commission  and  2%  cash  dis¬ 
count. 

La  Presse,  represented  nation¬ 
ally  by  De  Clerque-Shannon, 
adopted  the  17%  agency  com¬ 
mission  setup  early  this  year 
(E&P,  Jan.  14,  page  15).  The 
payment  of  a  straight  17%  on 
billing  upon  remittance  of  pay¬ 
ment  applied  only  to  business 
placed  by  agencies  which  were 
enfranchised  for  guaranteed 
credit  by  the  Canadian  -Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

• 

Newman  Named  Prexy 

Sheldon  W.  Newman,  re¬ 
search  director  of  Esquire  mag¬ 
azine,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Media  Research  Di¬ 
rectors  Association,  composed 
of  research  directors  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio-TV 
and  other  communications 
media. 
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LOOK  INTO  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  Copley 
Newspapers.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  potential  buyers  do  —  every  day. 

"The  Itinu  oj  Truth" 

CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune  •  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  •  Burbank  Daily 
Review  •  Culver  City  Evening  Star-News  •  Glendale  News-Press  •  Monrovia  News-Post  •  San  Pedro 
News-Pilot  •  Venice  Evening  Vanguard  •  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 

ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  •  Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora  Beacon-News  •  Elgin  Courier- 
News  •  Joliet  Herald-News 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Co^  Neu>spa|2£^ 


The  campai^  was  designed  O 
to  promote  American  Export  xVlC  iiaiUf^U 
Lines’  Sunlane  Cruises  to  ^  11  1_« 

Europe.  Headlines  for  each  ad  F  OF  I*  CllOWSllipS 
in  the  series  stressed  the  $540 

all-inclusive  cost  of  the  23-day  Eight  reporters  and  editorg 
Sunlane  Cruise.  Extensive,  hard-  have  been  awarded  fellowship! 
sell  copy  pointed  out  the  price  for  the  academic  year  1961-62 
as  well  as  pleasure  advantages  in  Columbia  University’s  newly- 
of  the  Sunlane  Cruise  over  other  established  Advanced  Interna- 
so-called  bargain  trips  to  tional  Reporting  Progrram  which 
Europe.  Each  ad  contained  a  is  to  be  coordinated  by  the 
coupon  for  requesting  addi-  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
tional  information.  The  Fellowships  cover  tuition 

The  campaign  also  appeared  and  fees  and  provide  up  to 
nagazine,  National  $4,400  for  travel  and  living 
and  Sunset,  and  in  costs.  The  exact  amounts  are 
tions  of  Life  and  determined  on  the  basis  of 
jest.  individual  need. 

The  1961-62  Fellows  are: 

*  *  *  Mervin  Block,  reporter,  Chi- 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP  cago’s  American. 

F.  Weston  Fenhagen,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  County 
Paper,  Towson,  Md. 

Stuart  Hoyt,  reporter,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

Bernard  Krisher,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Maga¬ 
zine,  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun. 

B.  William  Mader,  reporter, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record. 

John  Richard  Starkey,  news 
writer,  NBC  News,  New  York. 

Hugh  Wells,  reporter,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Toronto  Chronicle. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  John  Wilford  Jr.,  reporter, 
was  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  Yorit 
court  June  15  by  Justice  W.  F.  City. 

Spence,  in  connection  with  an  'The  program  is  supported  by 
account  of  a  bribery  trial  which  part  of  $5.5  million  Columbia 
appeared  in  the  issues  of  received  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
May  30.  tion. 

On  May  29,  defense  counsel  • 

had  asked  that  submissions  made 

to  the  court  in  the  absence  of  the  Strikers  in  Portland 
jury  not  be  reported  in  the  press.  Denied  Jobless  Pav 
Justice  Spence  agreed  and  so 

warned  reporters.  Portland,  Ore. 

In  editions  of  May  30  the  ^ 
paper  recorded  the  defense  coun-  Employment  has  turned  do^ 
Li’s  remarks  and  noted  the  224  striking  Port- 

iud^e’s  aoT-eement  In  his  con-  newspaper  employees  m 

teSt  rulhig  the  judge  stated  ^heir  claims  to  unemployme^ 
that  this  Lport  could  have  compensation.  Oregon  law  d^ 

prejudiced  a  fair  trial  for  the  THr^eTnem^H 

status  IS  due  to  a  labor  dispute. 

“It  was  a  real  but  quite  acci-  Members  of  the  unions  con- 
dental  contempt,”  he  said.  “I  tonded  the  law  does  not  apply 
am  satisfied  that  the  purpose  was  to  them  because  their  jobs 
to  show  the  public  that^  these  ceased  to  exist  when  the  Ore- 
three  men  were  being  given  a  g(yn  Journal  and  the  Oregonian 
fair  trial  with  every  protection  hired  new  employees, 
of  the  law.” 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


RCA  To  Boost  Co-op 
$  in  Color  TV  Drive 


“We  expect  RCA  Victor  co-  ‘umbrella’  approach  in  launch- 
operative  local  advertising  ex-  ing  our  new  product  lines,”  Mr. 
penditures  to  be  substantially  Williams  said.  “Now  under  our 
larger  than  last  year,”  said  more  flexible  plan,  each  cate- 
Jack  M.  Williams,  vicepresident,  gorj’  will  receive  individual  ad- 
advertising  and  sales  promo-  vertising  and  promotion  atten- 
tion,  RCA  Sales  Corp.,  in  an-  tion  while  at  the  same  time  m  Time 
nouncing  plans  for  the  most  allowing  us  to  remain  flexible 
extensive  RCA  Victor  advertis-  to  take  advantage  of  late  prod- 
ing  and  promotion  campaign  uct  news  developments.” 

(via  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.)  t  *  * 

in  recent  years.  RECORD  RESPONSE 

He  added:  “And  in  1960  RCA 
Victor  was  far  and  away  the  A  recent  newspaper  adver-  •  The  Amalgamated  Lithog- 
industry  leader  in  local  news-  tising  campaign  for  American  raphers  of  America  is  consider- 
paper,  radio  and  television  ad-  Export  Lines  drew  more  than  ing  a  proposal  made  by  its  ad 
vertising.”  40,000  inquiries  from  consum-  agency  J.  S.  Fullerton,  Inc.,  New 

Backing  up  the  local  co-op  ers,  it  was  announced  this 
schedules,  which  include  at  least  week  by  William  McConnell, 
one  full-page  ROP  newspaper  vicepresident  of  American  Ex¬ 
color  mat,  will  be  an  especially  port  Lines. 

strong  national  ad  campaign  The  campaign  via  Cunning¬ 
using  both  broadcast  and  na-  ham  &  Walsh  Inc.,  was  sched- 
tional  magazine  media.  uled  for  a  six-week  period 

Scheduled  to  break  in  the  (April  14-May  26)  in  25  news- 
fall,  the  advertising  will  fea-  papers  throughout  the  country, 
ture  product  news  themes  with  .\ccording  to  Mr.  McConnell,  the 
Walt  Disney  as  a  personal  ads  resulted  in  18,000  direct 
.spokesman  for  color  TV.  phone  calls  in  the  Greater  New 

“In  the  past,  we  have  used  an  York  area  alone. 


Chappell  to  AMA 

Texaco  Switch  Chicago 

Effective  Oct.  1,  the  $18,000,-  Frank  W.  Chappell  Jr.,  for- 
000  Texaco  advertising  account  mer  Dallas  newspaper  and  pub- 
will  switch  from  Cunningham  &  lie  relations  man,  has  been  ap- 
Walsh,  Inc.,  to  Benton  &  Bowles,  pointed  director  of  science  news 
Inc.  The  change  marks  another  for  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
in  the  long  list  of  oil  company  elation.  For  the  past  three  years 
switches  over  the  past  few  years,  he  has  been  director  of  news 
Other  oil  companies  involved  in  and  publications  for  the  Na- 
shifts  have  included  Shell,  tional  Foundation  in  New  York 
American  and  Cities  Service.  City. 
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1,815,700  people  .  .  .  $3,62,1  million 
effective  buying  power...$2,695  million 
retail  sales,  a  market  greater  than 
any  of  26  entire  states. 


Yes  .  .  .  HERALDLAND!  Over  $581 
million  in  food  store  sales.  More  than 
double  the  food  sales  in  Atlanta  Metro¬ 
politan  County  area. 


llwlk-CMtinvity-ond  Tog*  Oisceunls) 


Stlje  iHiami  meral^^ 


HERALDLAND  —  the  South’s  No.  1  market  —  is  sold 
by  the  South's  biggest  and  most  influential  newspaper 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Want  Ad  Conveyor 
Breaks  Bottleneck 


“A  Better  Want  Ad  Sendee  was  checked  to  l)e  sure  it  com- 
for  You.”  This  is  the  headline  of  plied  with  advertising  regula- 
a  series  of  advertisements  the  tions,  general  editing  including 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  word  spelling.  The  censoring  de- 
has  used  to  announce  installa-  partment  then  would  fonvard 
tion  of  a  conveyor  system  to  the  carbon  copy  to  the  credit 
speed  the  processing  of  want-  department.  If  all  was  in  order 
ads  fi’om  taker  to  typesetter.  at  this  point,  the  carbon  copy 
Want-ad  volume  exceeds  was  returned  to  the  want-ad 
1,500,000  yearly.  who  placed  it  in  a  “bring 

\  ‘  up  file”  arranged  according  to 

Introduction  of  the  com^yor  ^^tes  so  that  the  one  who  placed 
system  for  handling  want-^s  ^  reminded  of  its 

from  ad  taker  to  pnnter  has  l^^st  a  day  ahead 

induced  a  smooth  steady  now  of 

work  rather  than  fluctuating  ^ 

worklo^s  in  two  areas  thus  ^ 

eliminating  annoying  bottle-  5 

minutes  per  trip.  This  routine 
Prior  to  installation  of  the  varied  because  of  circumstances 
conveyors,  two  copy  boys  were  guch  as:  if  changes  were  to  be 
assigned  the  task  of  picking  up  made  on  previously  placed  ads, 
want-ads  from  the  takers  (an  change  copy  had  to  be  picked 
original  and  carbon  are  m^e  of  up  immediately  and  sent  to  the 
each  ad  received).  The  original  composing  room.  This  inter- 
of  the  ad  was  taken  to  a  dis-  rupted  the  copy  boy  routine  and 
patch  desk  where  it  was  sent  permitted  ads  to  accumulate, 
by  tube  to  the  composing  room.  As  deadline  for  a  particular 
The  carbon  copy  was  given  to  edition  of  the  newspaper  ap- 
the  censor  department  where  it  proached,  it  was  necessary  to 


Want  ad  department  at  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Operators  place  typed 
original  and  carbon  copy  of  ads  received  on  conveyor  which  starts  tham 
on  journey  to  composing  and  censoring  departments.  Special  conveyors 
system  was  engineered  and  installed  by  Alvey  Conveyor  Company  of 
St.  Louis.  Conveyor  is  equipped  with  specially  treated  belting  to  elimi¬ 
nate  possibility  of  'static'  electricity  in  paper  causing  copy  to  stick 
to  belting. 

speed  up  pick  ups  to  be  sure  the  area  in  which  the  want-ad 
the  ad  “made  the  edition.”  This  takers  are  located.  The  system 
called  for  immediate  coverage  is  arranged  so  that  when  an 
of  individual  want-ad  takers,  operator  has  completed  taking, 
demands  and  the  routine  thus  correcting  or  changing  an  ad, 
figuratively  speaking  “went  out  she  places  the  typed  material 
the  window.”  on  the  conveyor  where  it  im- 

These  factors  caused  the  mediately  proceeds  to  a  point  in 
workload  to  hit  the  composing  the  dispatch  room.  The  original 
room  and  censor  and  credit  de-  copy  is  placed  in  a  tube  and  dis- 
partments  in  spurts.  Sometimes  patched  to  the  composing  room, 
the  personnel  of  these  depart-  The  carbon  copy  is  sent  im- 
ments  did  virtually  nothing  for  mediately  to  the  censor’s  desk. 
30  minutes  and  then  for  the  next  Thus,  as  ads  are  received  there 
30  minutes  it  was  overloaded.  is  no  delay  in  getting  them  to 
The  conveyor  system  has  the  composing  or  censoring  de- 
eliminated  the  spasmodic  opera-  partments.  The  workload  is  at 
tion  of  copy  boy  pickup.  The  a  steady  level,  thus  eliminating 
conveyor  system  is  so  arranged  the  “every  hour  on  the  hour” 
that  it  runs  the  entire  length  of  bottlenecks. 


FOOD  SALES  AREaBIG 
BUSINESS  IN  TULSA! 


Where  total  trade  area  food  sales 
amaunt  to  379  million  dollars!* 

~^‘fi  market  is  in  the  bag 

'when  you  tell  your  story  in  the 
Tulsa  World  and  The  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une  .  .  .  where  advertisers  place 
more  food  advertising  than  any 
other  two  newspapers  in  Okla¬ 
homa!** 

For  more  information,  write  or  call 
us,  or  contact  a  Branham  man. 

Reprotnterf  bf  Irenbeni  Ce. 

1  *Copr.  1961,  Sales  Manage- 

A  J  ment  Survey  of  Buying 

M  Power:  further  reproduction 

Ig  ■  ^  .  is  forbidden.  ^ 

■'  ■■  **Wedia  Records,  IWO.  [Br 


EVENING 


MORNING  •  SUNDAY 


LISA  STARR 
DANCE  STUDIO 


NAME 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


DIVISION  OF 

FAIKCHILD  CAMEKA  AND  INSTHUMENT  CORF. 


Please  send  me  lileralure  on  Scan-A-Graver  and  copies  of 
"Photo-Advertising"  and  "Impressions." 


ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

SCAN-A-GRAVER 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  75 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


How  does  Scan-A-(iraver  save  time? 
You  can  cast  stereos  while  the 
engravings  are  being  made  —  no 
need  to  hold  forms  for  cuts.  Then 
the  finished  Fairchild  engravings  are 
taped  in  place  on  the  stereo  and 
printed  direct  for  superior  quality. 
Scan-A-Graver  makes  cuts 
automatically,  right  in  yoiur  plant, 
fast.  For  example,  it  will  engrave 
two  2-column  x  4"  65  screen  cuts 
in  less  than  12  minutes. 

What  is  Fairchild 
Customer  Service? 

The  Fairchild  lease  provides 
preventive  maintenance, 
modernization,  parts  and  servicing 
by  a  nation-wide  staff  of 
factory-trEuned  Customer  Engineers. 
The  lease  fosters  an  unusually 
close  customer  relationship  with 
the  Fairchild  Sales  Engineer,  too. 
Through  his  daily  contacts  with 
users  of  electronic  engravings  in 
printing  and  publishing,  your 
Fairchild  Sales  Engineer  has  a 
vast  store  of  experience  in 
photography,  layout,  advertising 
and  printing,  also  available  to  you 
at  no  cost. 

Way  f  purchase  my  Scan-A-Graver? 
Certainly.  You  can  buy  it  outright, 
and,  in  addition,  every  lease 
contains  an  option  to  buy. 


Publish  more  pictures 

Increase  advertising  revenue-build 
circulation . . .  with  Scan-A-Graver^ 


Many  newspaper  people  have  said  they  would  use  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver  electronic  engravings  even  if  they  cost  twice 
as  much  as  other  methods.  Of  course,  they  don’t.  Scan-A- 
Graver  actually  brings  the  cost  of  halftones  far  below  that 
of  ordinary  engravings.  What  publishers  consider  of  equal 
importance  is  its  convenience,  speed  and  ease  of  operation 
...  its  ability  to  produce  quality  engravings  for  both  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  easily,  economically. 

With  Scan-A-Graver,  your  paper  can  have  all  the  pictures 
you  need  to  increase  local  interest,  build  circulation.  And  local 
advertising  linage  goes  up  when  Scan-A-Graver  brings  down 
the  cost  of  engraving.  And  you  don’t  even  have  to  make  a 
capital  investment!  You  can  lease  Scan-A-Graver  and  Fair- 
child  will  service  it,  keep  it  up-to-date,  or  you  can  purchase 
it  with  or  without  a  service  agreement.  For 
more  advantages  and  full  details,  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  today. 


Solai  and  Sanita  efflctt  Ihrovghaul  lha  world 


CITY 


_ ZONE _ STATE _ 


People’s  CaUs  Help 
Crusading  Journal 


A  telephone  might  well  be 
clamped  to  the  jaw  of  Paul 
Schoenstein,  newly  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American.  It  could  save 
him  a  few  seconds  precious  time 
for  his  role  as  New  York’s 
crusader. 

“I  talk  so  much  over  the  phone 
that  I  sometimes  answer  ‘hello’ 
in  face-to-face  conversation,” 
Mr.  Schoenstein  admitted  the 
other  day.  “I  take  personally 
and  directly  all  calls  asking  for 
the  managing  editor.  I  think 
readers  should  be  given  that 
courtesy. 

“Ours  is  a  paper  of  and  for 
the  people.  People  call  on  us 
for  help.  You  can  be  sure  that 
no  worthy  cause  ever  goes 
unnoticed.” 

Mr.  Schoenstein  has  succeeded 
Sam  H.  Day,  with  whom  he  has 
been  serving  as  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  1956.  Mr.  Day 
retired  July  1. 

Prowl  Desk 

In  1957  Mr.  Day  and  Mr. 


Schoenstein  set  up  the  special 
events  or  prowl  desk  with  James 
“Red”  Horan  in  charge.  It  makes 
investigations,  seeks  out  news 
breaks.  Its  special  reporters 
drop  in  unexpectedly  on  city 
departments  and  other  news 
sources  not  regularly  covered. 
Recently  they  earned  wide  praise 
from  city  officials  for  exposure 
of  a  $10,000,000  a  year  tow-car 
racket  that  was  causing  costs 
of  automobile  insurance  premi¬ 
ums  to  mount. 

On  the  premise  that  you  can’t 
stop  the  human  urge  to  gamble, 
the  Journal- American  favors 
legalized  gambling.  Exposure  of 
how  gambling  money  is  getting 
into  the  wrong  hands  and  is 
being  used  to  finance  crime, 
rather  than  reduce  the  cost  of 
government  is  a  constant  theme 
of  the  paper. 

“We  think  a  newspaper  should 
reflect  the  city  in  which  it  is 
published,”  Mr.  Schoenstein  said. 
“New  York  is  big,  bustling  and 
.sophisticated.  We  try  to  make 
the  J-A  a  replica  of  it. 

“Right  now  we’ve  got  cannons 


A  Professional 

Approach... 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 

•  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAEROLINA 


Paul  Schoenstein 


shooting  off  in  all  directions. 
We  are  aiming  at  20  different 
targets.  We’ve  got  what  I  like 
to  think  of  as  an  army,  ready 
to  right  a  wrong,  unearth  cor¬ 
ruption,  amuse,  inform  and  be 
helpful.  We  seek  to  give  all  the 
news  briefly,  factually  and 
entertainingly.” 

Mr.  Schoenstein  begins  each 
day  on  the  night  before.  He 
checks  the  early  editions  of  the 
morning  papers.  He  generally 
gets  to  his  office  before  the  night 
clean-up  people  have  finished 
their  work.  At  10  a.m.  he  pre¬ 
sides  at  his  first  news  conference. 

Attending  are  Mr.  Horan; 
Edward  A.  Mahar,  city  editor; 
Guy  Richards  and  Neal  Maguire, 
assistant  city  editors;  Lou  Le- 
vick,  telegraph  editor;  Earl 
Strohl,  news  and  make-up  edi¬ 
tor;  Jerry  Kai*pf,  Sunday  editor; 
George  Carpozi,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor;  ’Tom  Cleeve,  picture  editor; 
Lester  Elhoff,  head  of  the  ai^ 
department;  Clarence  House¬ 
man,  head  of  the  copy  desk;  and 
Robert  Keogh,  head  photogra¬ 
pher. 

The  Final  Edition 

“First,  we  look  at  last  night’s 
paper  and  compare  it  with  the 
others,”  Mr.  Schoenstein  said. 
“We  try  to  detect  any  weakness 
in  our  news  or  pictui^  coverage. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  a  managing 
editor  always  wishes  he  has  one 
more  edition.  He  can  always 
think  of  some  way  to  do  some¬ 
thing  better  than  it  was  done. 
There’s  nothing  more  final  than 
the  last  edition.” 

At  the  J-A  there’s  the  Latest, 
the  Afternoon,  the  Wall  Street 
Special,  7th  Sports  and  the  7th 
Sports  Complete,  with  replates 
at  3:35  p.m.  and  4:25  p.m.  Mr. 
Schoenstein  sticks  to  the  office 
until  at  least  5  p.m. 

While  Mr.  Schoenstein  has 
inherited  the  large  private  office 
of  the  late  editor  William  A. 
Curley,  he,  as  did  Mr.  Day, 
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spends  most  of  his  time  U  a 
small  desk  in  the  city  room.  He 
believes  in  promoting  what  he 
gets  and  works  very  closely  with 
Fred  Lowe,  the  J-A’s  promotion 
manager. 

Mr.  Schoenstein  is  an  “inside 
man.”  He  started  as  a  reporter,  ! 
but  early  in  his  career  got  on 
the  rewrite  and  copy  desk.s. 

‘Bo*  McAnnry  Hired  Him 

For  35  years  he  has  been  with 
the  Hearst  organization.  His 
first  job,  however,  was  on  the  old 
New  York  Tribune.  He  was 
hired  by  B.  O.  McAnney,  who  is 
now  editorial  vicepresident  of 
the  New  York  World-Telcfjran 
and  Sun.  Mr.  McAnney,  then 
the  Tribune’s  night  city  editor, 
put  Paul  to  work  running  copy. 

A  native  New  Yorker  with  an 
itchy  foot,  young  Paul  after  a 
few  months  on  the  Tribune  set 
out  across  the  continent  and 
landed  a  job  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Record  as  a  reporter.  He  spent 
a  year  and  a  half  in  that  job 
before  returning  to  Manhattan. 
There  Jim  0-Connor,  presently 
the  J-A’s  drama  editor,  and  then 
editor  of  the  Harlem  and  Bronx 
section  of  the  American,  gave 
him  a  reporter’s  beat. 

It  wasn’t  long,  however,  before 
he  came  inside  and  started  up 
the  desk  ladder. 

In  1943,  while  he  was  city 
editor,  he  happened  to  read  an 
article  in  Reader’s  Digest  on 
penicillin,  the  “wonder  drug.” 
The  next  day,  a  telephone  call 
came  in  to  the  city  desk.  A 
desperate  father  had  been  told 
that  his  baby  daughter  had  only 
seven  hours  to  live,  unless  some 
penicillin  could  be  obtained. 

Neil  Maguire,  assistant  city 
editor,  answered  the  call  and 
relayed  the  information  to  Mr. 
Schoenstein. 

As  Charles  E.  Davis  Jr.,  a 
reporter,  later  wrote  the  story, 
“in  bare  seconds,  Schoenstein 
had  his  staff  moving.”  Penicillin 
was  then  under  Army  contr<d. 
By  6:30  p.m.  after  many  calls, 
a  supply  of  the  drug  was  located 
and  rushed  to  the  hospital. 
Soon  “magical  penicillin  spread 
through  the  veins  of  little 
Patricia  Malone.” 

Pulitzer  Prize 

In  May  1944,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
was  awarded  to  Paul  Schoen¬ 
stein  and  his  staff:  Mr.  Horan, 
Neil  Maguire,  still  on  the  city 
desk;  Mr.  Davis,  now  working 
in  California;  the  late  Syd 
Livingfston ;  Robert  Spellman, 
on  the  J-A  staff;  and  the  pho¬ 
tographers,  Bill  Hearfield,  re¬ 
tired;  and  Len  Morgan,  still  on 
the  staff. 

Six  months  after  her  life  was 
saved  by  these  newspapermen’s 
efforts,  Patricia  Malone  died 
from  another  cause. 
PUBLISHER  for  July  8.  1961 
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Wood  Flong  starts  its  second  half 
century  with  this  new  first  added  to 
its  long  list  of  contributions  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Super  Flong,  the  one-piece,  no-pack  mat 
can  be  used  for  cold  molding  R,  O.  P.  color. 

Super  Flongs  eliminate  progressive  shrink¬ 
age  in  the  casting  box  .  .  .  produce  a  uni¬ 
formly  level  printing  surface  for  better  tonal 


quality  and  cleaner  highlights  .  .  .  make 
longer  wearing  plates,  which  save  re-plating. 

Now  used  by  many  of  the  world’s  leading 
R.  O.  P.  color  newspapers.  Super  Flongs 
eliminate  baking.  All  ^at  is  necessary  is  to 
mold,  scorch  and  cast.  You  save  as  much  as 
15  minutes  with  every  mat  .  .  .  and  register 
is  absolute. 

Super  Flongs  save  time  and  improve  your 
color  work. 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Electric  Signs  Give 
Dailies  Distinction 


Chicago 

Dramatic  developments  in  the 
electric  sign  as  a  medium  that 
provides  both  motion  and  color 
have  led  to  a  widespread  use 
of  such  signs  in  an  imaginative 
fashion  by  a  large  number  of 
newspapers  throughout  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

The  trend  is  toward  realism 
and  a  new  art  form  is  being 
created  with  the  use  of  new 
materials — acrylics,  aluminum, 
wood,  metal,  neon  and  porce¬ 
lain — being  used  in  combina¬ 
tions  to  grive  each  sign  its  own 
individuality.  Electric  signs  are 
being  customed  designed  to  fit 
the  architecture  and  to  present 
a  favorable  “image”  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  newspaper  and  its 
basic  services — news  and  ads. 

Timefl  Has  GrandDaddy 

A  recent  survey  revealed  that 
newspapers  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  old  custom  of 
scrawling  late  bulletins  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  with  the  news¬ 


paper’s  masthead  at  the  top  and 
posting  the  late  news  in  the 
front  window. 

Now  some  newspapers  put 
these  bulletins  into  electrified 
motion  and  one  of  the  famous 
landmarks  of  America  is  the 
New  York  Times  bulletin  sign 
which  was  dramaticaly  unveiled 
on  the  night  of  the  Hoover- 
Smith  election  in  1928.  Except 
for  three  interludes  during 
World  War  II  to  comply  with 
dim-out  regulations,  its  undu¬ 
lating  letters  have  rippled 
around  the  Times  Tower  on 
42nd  Street  from  dusk  to  mid¬ 
night  ever  since. 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 
and  Mail  fiashes  late  bulletins 
on  a  telesign  mounted  at  second 
story  height  on  a  building  at  a 
busy  downtown  Toronto  inter¬ 
section.  Accompanying  the  sign 
is  the  neon-lighted  legend  that 
this  is  a  service  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail. 

Maurice  R.  Ely,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Electric 
Sign  Association,  said  he  l)e- 
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lieves  newspapers  recognize 
more  and  more  the  advantage 
of  size,  color  and  action  in  domi¬ 
nating  the  scene  and  providing 
good  visibility  and  identification 
for  faster  moving  traffic  that 
must  be  reached  from  greater 
distances  in  many  locations. 

Low  Cost  Exposure 

“Today’s  electric  signs,”  he 
.said,  “combine  the  talents  and 
techniques  of  the  engineer,  the 
designer  and  the  advertising  ex¬ 
pert.  They  incorporate  light, 
color,  motion  —  and  emotion. 
Newspapers  talk  about  low  cost 
exposure  and  their  own  electric 
signs  are  just  that!” 

Most  of  the  newspaper  lighted 
signs  are  posted  on  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  itself.  In  many  of 
them  the  lettering  style  is  the 
same  as  that  used  on  the  mast¬ 
head  of  the  paper. 

This,  Mr.  Ely  pointed  out, 
serves  two  purposes.  It,  of 
course,  calls  attention  to  the 
newspaper  and  gives  a  familiar 
identification  with  the  paper 
itself. 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  rely  on  the 
tried  and  tested  “time-tempera¬ 
ture”  sign  at  third-story  height 
on  the  R  &  T  building  in  down¬ 
town  Des  Moines.  It  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  name  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  neon  ligffits. 

“This  sign  is  easily  seen  for 
several  blocks  in  each  direction,” 
said  J.  R.  Hudson,  promotion 
manager.  “I’m  certain  that  very 
few  people  walk  toward  our 
building  on  either  street  with¬ 
out  glancing  at  the  sign.” 

The  Deseret  News  in  Salt 
Lake  City  uses  neon  advertising 
to  advertise  the  prowess  of  its 
own  advertising  columns.  At  the 
base  of  a  neon-lighted  “Deseret 
News”  sign  is  the  neon-lighted 
legend  “Action  Ads”  with  an 
animated  beaver  flapping  his 
tail  and  running,  thanks  to  neon 
tubing. 

Revolving  Globe  at  P-I 

One  of  the  most  striking  uses 
of  an  illuminated  sign  has  been 
made  by  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer.  The  sign  is  a 
huge  globe  atop  the  newspaper 
;  building,  with  a  neon-lighted 
'  eagle  on  the  globe.  The  globe  is 
30  feet  in  diameter  and  the 
overall  height  of  the  sigpn  is 
over  60  feet.  It  weighs  13  tons. 
The  message  “It’s  in  the  P-I” 
revolves  around  the  globe  which 
is  illuminated  with  neon  tubing 
of  various  colors. 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  re¬ 
ports  that  it  is  currently  build¬ 
ing  an  entire  new  plant  which 
will  have  rather  elaborate  elec¬ 
tric  signs  on  at  least  two  sides. 

From  Denver,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  reports  that  its 
electric  sign  is  “daylight  neon 
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silhouette,  with  the  letters  made 
of  sheet  iron.  Capital.s  are 
about  two  feet  tall,  and  the  sig;n 
stretches  about  40  feet  across 
part  of  the  front  of  our  build¬ 
ing.” 

In  a  city  sometimes  referred 
to  as  “Glitter  Gulch”,  the  Lot 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review- Journal 
has  a  comparatively  conserva¬ 
tive,  but  strikingly  effective, 
electric  sign.  It  is  42  feet  long 
and  is  made  of  aluminum  with 
white  fluorescent  tubing. 

Clock  .Sign 

The  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Times,  has  a  roof-top  sign  with 
a  10  foot  by  10  foot  clock  as  a 
public  service. 

Illuminated  signs  have  “come 
of  age,”  says  Mr.  Ely.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Electric 
Sign  Association,  he  added,  are 
capable  of  working  out  the  type 
of  sign  that  fits  the  business, 
and  in  the  case  of  newspapers, 
one  that  fits  the  newspaper’s 
“character”  and  “personality.” 

• 

Press  Qub  Waives 
$25  Initiation  Fee 

A  temporary  policy  of  waiving 
the  $25  initiation  fee  for  working 
newsmen  who  apply  for  active 
or  associate  membership  in  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  America 
before  Aug.  15  has  produced  a 
sharp  increase  in  membership. 

John  Luter,  OPC  president, 
said  the  club’s  move  into  its  new 
quarters  (E&P,  April  29,  page 
26)  has  been  followed  by  a  flood 
of  membership  applications — 
almost  all  of  them  from  working 
newsmen.  In  the  last  four  weeks 
the  club  has  received  more  than 
65  applications  for  membership. 
In  addition,  51  applicants  who 
applied  in  May  or  late  April 
have  been  approved  for  member¬ 
ship. 

The  new  applications  compare 
with  a  total  of  299  members 
admitted  during  the  year  ending 
April  30,  and  bring  the  total 
club  membership  to  more  than 
2,700. 

• 

Women’s  Club 

Washington 
The  American  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  is  proudly  claim¬ 
ing  ownership  of  the  first  Wash¬ 
ington  newswomtn’s  clubhouse. 

The  club  recently  purchased 
the  Steven  Decatur  house  at 
1607  22nd  St.  N.W.  for  $59,500. 
Arrangements  for  the  purchase 
were  made  during  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Sara  McClendon,  El 
Paso  Times  and  other  Texas 
and  New  Hampshire  newspa¬ 
pers.  Mrs.  Eva  Bray,  of  Chang¬ 
ing  Times,  is  president. 
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Kelly- Smitli  Company 

is  proud  to  announce 
its  appointment  as 

National  Advertising  Representative  of 

THE  SANTA  ANA  REGISTER 

'  Effective  July  1,  1961 


The  Register  is  the 
largest  paper  in  Orange 
County— the  Southern 
portion  of  the  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach  Metro  Area. 


Orange  County  is  the 
fastest  growing  major  county  in 
the  United  States,  with  population 
increasing  from  216,000  in  1950  to  over 
700,000  in  1960.  The  forecast  is  for  2,500,000  residents  by  1980.  Register  circula¬ 
tion  has  shown  phenomenal  growth,  going  from  25,000  in  1950  to  nearly  70,000 
in  1960.  Retail  sales  for  Orange  County  are  about  one  billion  dollars  annually. 


Kelly-Smith  Company 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Philadelphia  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  A  tlanta  •  Boston  •  Miami  •  Syracuse 


PROMOTION 


‘A’  Scholars  Saluted 
On  Honors  Platform 


Everybody  loves  a  football 
hero. 

The  hiph  school  or  college 
student  who  excels  in  physical 
activities  is  greatly  admired,  and 
properly  so.  He  is  cheered  from 
the  sidelines,  and  looked  up  to 
by  his  classmates.  The  rewards 
for  physical  prowess  are  tangible 
and  many. 

The  reward  for  mental  prow¬ 
ess,  however,  is  vastly  different. 
The  individual’s  own  .satisfac¬ 
tion  is  often  the  only  payment 
for  hard  work  in  scholastic 
achievement. 

Each  year,  however,  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  elevates  the  scholar  to 
the  same  pedestal  as  the  athlete, 
and  becomes,  so  to  speak,  the 
cheering  section. 

The  Commercial  Appeal’s  an¬ 
nual  salute  to  scholastic  excel¬ 
lence,  the  1961  Academy  Awards 
banquet,  this  year  honored  175 
of  the  area’s  brightest  and  most 
conscientious  students. 

The  banquet,  sponsored  by  the 
Commercial  Appeal  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Memphis  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  was  attended  by 
students  with  “A”  averages, 
their  parents  and  teachers. 

St.  John  Waddell,  managing 
editor,  said  that  of  the  many 
community  projects  undertaken 
during  the  year  by  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  the  Academy 
Awards  banquet  ranks  among 
the  proudest  and  most  worth¬ 
while. 

*  •  * 

FOR  CHILDREN’S  SAFETY 

A  continuing  drive  to  safe¬ 
guard  children  against  sex  of¬ 
fenders  is  now  in  its  sixth  year 
at  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 
It  is  based  on  a  carefully  evolved 
formula  developed  in  1955. 

This  campaign  has  spread  into 
many  states  of  the  union  under 
the^  sponsorship  of  newspapers, 
civic  gp*oups,  organizations. 

The  increased  attention  to  a 
subject  taboo  with  much  of  the 
press  and  a  majority  of  public 
agencies  and  schools  is  now 
evidenced  by  the  publication  of 
more  than  1,500,000  booklets. 

The  importance  of  informing 
children  that  they  may  face  spe¬ 
cial  dangers  in  meetings  with 
strangers  gains  public  support 
when  death  strikes.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  recent  crimes  have  stirred 
new  interest  in  the  Tribune’s 
program,  observed  Walter 
Brown,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  promotion. 


The  Tribune’s  initial  move  to 
provide  education  on  crimes  of 
perv’ersion  was  assisted  by  a 
public  aroused  by  the  murder 
of  Stephanie  Bryan.  At  the  trial 
which  followed  several  parents 
testified  of  molestings  preceding 
the  case  which  cost  a  girl’s  life. 

Even  with  such  an  impetus, 
the  complete  cooperation  of 
school,  police,  home  and  news¬ 
paper  is  necessary  for  proper 
information  activities  which  lead 
to  informed  youngsters,  the 
Tribune  has  found. 

Under  such  conditions  of  co¬ 
operation  the  Tribune  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  campaign  into  both 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa 
counties.  This  has  been  marked 
by  the  distribution  of  1,000,000 
booklets  which  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  without  charge  by  the 
Tribune. 

Its  program  has  been  adopted 
by  newspapers  scattered  from 
Florida  to  Hawaii,  and  by 
groups,  orders,  and  organiza¬ 
tions  elsewhere.  This  accounts 
for  the  more  than  500,000  of 
the  booklets  which  have  been 
distributed. 

Two  Booklets 

There  are  two  booklets.  One  is 
“This  is  Sherry,”  for  first  to 
third-grrade  children.  The  other, 
“Want  to  Be  Smart,”  is  for 
older  children.  Both  booklets 
have  been  copyrighted.  The  Trib¬ 
une  has  refused  permission  for 
their  use  in  special  news  series. 
Yet  the  locally-distributed  book¬ 
lets  are  free.  Those  issued  by 
other  newspapers  and  organiza¬ 
tions  are  offered  at  cost  or 
through  loan  of  the  plates. 

The  booklets  are  effective  only 
if  they  are  first  read  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  school  teacher 
and  then  by  the  parents,  the 
Tribune  explains. 

♦  *  * 

FLAGS  ARE  FLYING 

Ruffled  by  reports  that  citi¬ 
zens  weren’t  flying  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  holidays  as  in 
the  old  days,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  decided  to  go  to  bat 
for  Old  Glory. 

Editorially  it  lamented  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  home- 
owners  to  fly  the  flag  on  holi¬ 
days  such  as  Memorial  Day  and 
then,  going  one  step  further, 
it  offered  flags  on  sale  at  a 
savings. 

The  response  was  heartening 
— 35,000  flags  last  year,  the  first 
year — and  many  letters  to  the 
editor  to  cheer  the  paper  on. 


AND  SMART.  TOO— There  was  ample  proof  at  the  recent  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Academy  Awards  banquet,  sponsored  by  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  that  beauty  and  brains  are  compatible.  Kathie  Ballon  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  Dr.  Andrew  Holt  (left)  president  of  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  by  St.  John  Waddell,  managing  editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal. 


Encouraged  by  such  a  reac¬ 
tion,  the  flags  are  on  sale  again, 
and  the  paper  finds  at  least  one 
citizen  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
idea  that  he  goes  out  and  takes 
orders  and  sends  them  to  the 
paper. 

Major  Allie  Calendar  in  the 
Offlce  of  Technical  Assistance  of 
the  Army’s  Transportation  Ma¬ 
terial  Command  here  purchased 
a  flag  and,  showing  it  to  others 
in  the  offlce,  found  them  inter¬ 
ested.  He  started  taking  their 
orders  and  sending  them  to  the 
Globe. 

“We’ve  sold  19  already,”  he 
reports.  “Our  offlce  has  46  em¬ 
ployes  and  I  hope  we’ll  be  100 
percent  flag  owners  soon.” 

The  flags  are  three  feet  by 
five  feet,  are  of  woven,  color-fast 
cotton,  with  double-sewn  stripes 
and  printed  stars.  They  sell  for 
$2.25  each  in  the  lobby  every 
day.  For  $3  one  can  buy  a  com¬ 
plete  flag  kit  —  flag,  jointed 
hardwood  staff,  halyard,  metal 
bracket  and  screws,  and  flag 
information. 

*  *  * 

Another  flag  success  story  is 
told  by  A.  Bruce  Cook,  editor  of 
the  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson 
Dispatch : 

Thomas  Meegan,  circulation 
manager,  entered  into  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  a  flag  manufac¬ 
turer  whereby  Hudson  Dispatch 
could  offer  the  Red,  White  and 
Blue  in  a  three  by  five-foot  size 
and  with  an  aluminum  standard. 
Initial  order  of  5,000  flags  sell¬ 
ing  at  $3  over  the  counter  and 
$3.25  mailed  was  gobbled  up  in 
a  few  days.  The  manufacturer 
had  to  work  nights  to  fill  daily 
increasing  demands  until  the 
deadline  the  day  before  Memor¬ 
ial  Day  found  more  than  15,000 


flags  sold.  Everyone  in  our  cir¬ 
culation  department  was  kept 
going  from  morning  to  night. 

Even  after  the  sale  was 
officially  closed,  buyers  kept 
coming  in. 

• 

All  Miami  Herald 
Promotion  to  Truax 

Earl  R.  Truax  Jr.,  37-year-old 
promotion  director  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  will  join  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  July  17  to 
head  a  new  department. 

As  director  of  all  Herald  pro¬ 
motion  activities,  Mr.  Truax  will 
consolidate  promotional  and  pub¬ 
lic  service  projects  now  handled 
separately  by  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  and  develop  a  research 
division  to  keep  tabs  on  South 
Florida’s  economic  changes. 

Mr.  Truax  is  a  1948  magna 
cum  laude  journalism  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  former  advertising  agency 
executive.  He  joined  the  St.  Paul 
newspapers  in  1951  to  reorganize 
and  expand  their  promotion 
departments. 

• 

Goes  to  Venezuela 

Buenos  Aires 

Appointment  of  James  R. 
Whelan  as  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  manager  for  Venezuela 
at  Caracas  was  announced  this 
week  by  W.  H.  McCall,  UPI 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Latin  America.  Mr. 
Whelan  succeeds  Joseph  A. 
Taylor,  transferred  to  the 
Buenos  Aires  bureau  as  night 
news  editor.  Mr.  Whelan,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  joined  UPI  in  1952. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— For  more  than  40  years.  Metropolitan  Life 
has  sponsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and 
safety.  Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these 
advertisements.  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including 
radio  news  editors)  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in 


this  series.  The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health 
columns  or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan. 
The  Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors 
as  one  phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the 
nation’s  health  and  safety. 


How  to  survive  your  season  in  the  sun . . . 


To  HELP  YOU  have  a  wonderful  time  during  your  sea¬ 
son  in  the  sun,  the  following  do’s  and  don’t’s  are 
worth  rememlDering. 

Do  get  your  suntan  gradually.  Never  expose  more 
than  a  few  minutes  at  first.  Increase  sunning  five 
minutes  daily  thereafter.  Use  a  protective  cream  or 
lotion.  Should  you  get  a  severe  bum  with  blisters, 
have  your  physician  treat  it. 

Do  take  it  easy.  If  you  suddenly  plunge  into  strenu¬ 
ous  activities,  you’ll  risk  muscular  aches  and  pains 
and  perhaps  a  strain  on  your  heart.  Pace  yourself. 
Stop  when  you  begin  to  feel  pleasantly  tired. 

Do  be  a  careful  camper.  If  you  plan  a  camping  trip 
at  some  faraway  place,  take  along  adequate  first-aid 
supplies— plus  a  few  household  remedies. 


When  building  a  fire  outdoors,  keep  it  small,  watch 
it  constantly  and  have  pails  of  water  or  sand  nearby. 
Never  leave  a  fire  until  it  is  out  completely. 

Don’t  take  chances  in  the  water.  Always  follow  a 
most  important  rule  of  water  safety  .  .  .  never  swim 
alone.  And  when  toddlers  are  around  water,  watch 
them  constantly.  Even  if  you  think  you’re  an  expert 
swimmer,  be  extra  careful  in  strange  waters. 

Stay  out  of  water  during  thunder  storms.  Learn 
rescue  breathing.  This  simple  technique— when  ap¬ 
plied  promptly  and  properly— can  save  many  lives. 

Don’t  be  a  risky  boater.  Know  and  obey  all  the 
marine  “rules  of  the  road.’’  Provide  life  jackets  for 
every  passenger  at  all  times.  If  possible,  stay  with 
any  small  craft  that  upsets,  and  signal  for  help. 


Metropolitan  Life 

■  ■  ■■ 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NY  •  Home  Office— NEW  YORK— Since  1868  •  Head  Office— SAN  FRANCISCO— Since 
Dffice — OTTAWA— Since  1924  •  Over  1,000  Local  Offices  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada 
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Supplements 
Tell  Policies 
For  Articles 

Details  on  freelance  article 
policies  of  This  Week  and  Fami¬ 
ly  Weekly  magazines  have  been 
released  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Society  of  Magazine  Writ¬ 
ers,  and  its  president,  Vance 
Packard. 

Mr.  Packard  established  the 
Committee  on  Editor-Writer 
Relations  to  improve  and  mod¬ 
ernize  editor-writer  relation¬ 
ships.  Editors  of  nine  maga¬ 
zines  outlined  their  “Standard 
Policies  Concerning  Writers.” 

This  Week  laid  down  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms: 

•  Revisions — Major  revisions 
are  almost  always  made  by  the 
author,  but  if  TW  does  much 
work  on  the  manuscript  beyond 
cutting,  practice  is  to  consult 
the  author.  He  has  the  right 
to  insist  that  material  be  re¬ 
stored  or  removed  from  the  arti¬ 
cle. 

•  Rights  —  This  Week  buys 
first  and  second  magazine  rights 
(second  rights  because  a  piece 
may  run  in  the  East  Coast  edi¬ 
tion  and  only  later  run  in  the 
West  Coast  edition).  When  the 


author  asks  for  reprint  rights, 
TW  always  gives  them  to  him. 

•  Rates  —  This  Week  $250  to 
$1,000,  but  TW  is  willing  to 
negotiate  regarding  particular 
articles  —  and  does  negotiate 
with  about  one  out  of  10  pro¬ 
fessional  writers. 

Payment  depends  largely  on 
space  in  the  magazine.  This  is 
usually  settled  in  advance.  If 
a  piece  bought  as  a  secondary 
gets  a  lead  position,  an  addi¬ 
tional  payment  is  made. 

•  Percent  rejected  —  In  the 
last  year,  TW  has  rejected  only 
two  pieces  assigned  to  profes¬ 
sionals.  Both  had  guarantees. 
The  usual  guarantee  for  a  $1000 
piece  is  $250.  If  the  magazine 
wants  a  piece  badly  enough,  it 
will  guarantee  as  high  as  $500. 

‘No  Galleys,  Please’ 

Family  Weekly  reported: 

•  Revisions  —  Almost  never 
submit  galleys;  exceptions 
might  be  made  in  the  case  of 
big  bylines.  If  radical  changes 
are  made,  the  writer  has  the 
right  to  remove  his  name  or 
to  withdraw  the  piece,  but  this 
rarely  happens.  The  work  of 
journeymen  writers  is  edited  by 
the  staff  according  to  their  own 
tastes.  When  additional  mate¬ 
rial  is  required,  the  writer  is 
generally  asked  to  supply  it. 
Very  few  pieces  are  returned 
to  the  writer  for  revision.  Much 


MEED  MORE  SPACE?  Plan  right  and  save  maney!  Lock- 
wood  Greene  engineers  and  architects  know  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions,  presses  and  machinery  layout. .. know  how  to  blend  existing 
facilities  with  the  new  sa  that  they  become  one  smoothly  operating  | 
unit.  The  25'  x  130'  addition  at  the 
right  of  the  Easton  Express  building 
houses  a  Scott  press,  paper  storage 
area,  offices  and  an  expanded  com¬ 
posing  room.  This  addition  with 
alterations  in  the  older  section  gave 
the  paper  virtually  a  new  plant. 


LOCKWOOD 

GREENS 

ENGINEERS,  INC. 


BOSTON  16,  MASS. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 
SPARTANBURC,  S.  C. 


New  Scoll  press,  control 
room  and  visitors  gallery 


Recently  expanded 
home  ol  the 
EASTON  EXPRESS 
Easton,  Pennsylvania 


of  the  cutting  and  pasting  is 
done  in  the  house. 

•  Rights  —  Buy  first  North 
American  serial  rights.  All 
other  second  or  reprint  rights 
and  fees  go  to  the  writer  ex¬ 
cept  for  Readers’  Digest,  whose 
policy  is  to  pay  both  the  author 
and  the  magazine.  Often  the 
magazine  acts  on  behalf  of  the 
author  as  an  agent  who  exacts 
no  commission.  Will  release 
copyright  on  request. 

•  Rates  —  There  is  a  base 
price  for  novices.  Other  prices 
with  professional  writers  are 
reached  by  negotiation. 

•  Buying  procedures  —  As¬ 
signed  manuscripts,  are  read  by 
three-fourths  of  all  the  editors; 
it  is  not  unusual  to  have  fiv’e 
readings.  All  decisions  to  buy 
or  reject  are  made  by  editor-in- 
chief. 

•  Guarantees  —  There  are  no 
guaranteed  payments.  It  is  a 
question  of  good  will  between 
magazine  and  writer.  FW  will 
compensate  writer  in  proportion 
to  time  spent  on  piece  or  for 
amount  of  research. 

• 

Mayor  Assails 
Press  on  TV 

PlIILADELl'HIA 

Philadelphia’s  Mayor  Richard¬ 
son  Dilworth  accused  the  local 
dailies  of  irresponsible  reporting 
on  a  televised  panel  show  devoted 
to  the  city’s  payola  scandal. 

Appearing  with  Mr.  Dilworth 
on  WCAU-TV’s  “The  City  Hall 
Story”  were  William  B.  Dickin¬ 
son,  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Saul 
Kohler,  of  the  Inquirer,  and 
Philip  Fine,  administration 
reporter  of  the  Daily  News. 

Facing  the  panel  of  newsmen, 
Mayor  Dilworth  accused  the 
newspapers  as  headlining  as  fact 
unsubstantiated  stories  from  un¬ 
reliable  sources. 

The  Mayor  charged  that 
former  Public  Property  Com¬ 
missioner  William  T.  Gennetti 
was  “destroyed  very  ruthlessly” 
by  front  page  headlines.  (Gen¬ 
netti  resigned  June  12  following 
a  two-month  investigration  into 
contractor  Eli  G.  Travis’  charges 
that  he  gave  payola  to  officials  of 
Gennetti’s  department  in  return 
for  favors  in  obtaining  traction 
system  repair  contracts. 

When  asked  why  he  opposed 
Grand  Jury  action  into  the 
scandals,  Mr.  Dilworth  said  his 
administration  can  clean  its  own 
house. 

Dutoit  Named 

Audrey  Dutoit  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  Gene  M. 
Brown,  public  relations  manager 
of  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp. 
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Project  to  Help 
School  Pages 

Carbondalk,  Ill. 

The  journalism  department  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  has 
been  awarded  a  grant  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund  to  underwrite  a  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  improving  school 
pages  in  newspapers. 

Don  Carter,  the  Fund’s  execu¬ 
tive  director,  said  the  project 
seeks  to  stimulate  more  interest 
in  newspaper  careers  by  haring 
students  work  with  hometown 
editors. 

The  program  will  be  super¬ 
vised  by  W.  Manion  Rice,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism  and 
director  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
School  Press  Association. 

A  graduate  assistant,  Robert 
Gary,  has  been  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  program.  Begin¬ 
ning  this  fall,  he  will  spend 
half-time  working  with  high 
school  editors  and  editors  of 
local  newspapers.  He  is  one  of 
three  teachers  studying  on 
grants  from  the  Newspaper 
Fund  at  SIU  this  summer. 

• 

Special  Citation 
For  Mark  Watson 

Washington 

Mark  Watson,  military  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
has  received  a  special  citation 
from  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  “20  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  his  nation.” 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  made  the  presen¬ 
tation  at  a  surprise  ceremony 
at  the  start  of  his  news  confer¬ 
ence.  The  Secretary  switched 
the  hour  of  his  conference  fnwn 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  because  Mr. 
Watson  had  another  morning 
appointment. 

Some  200  newsmen  attending 
the  conference  brushed  aside  a 
long-standing  rule  against  ap¬ 
plause  in  press  conferences  to 
give  their  colleague  a  minute- 
long  ovation. 

The  dean  of  American  mili¬ 
tary  correspondents  by  many 
years  margin,  Mr.  Watson  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  the  day  before 
his  74th  birthday. 

The  award  reads  in  part: 

“As  a  capstone  to  a  long 
newspaper  career,  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  20  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  his  nation  by  report¬ 
ing  with  incisive  perception  and 
analysis  the  activities  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.” 

A  former  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner  and  the  recipient  of  the 
Medal  of  Freedom,  Mr.  Watson 
has  been  with  the  Sun  since 
1920. 
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a  hand  in  things  to  come 


Tlie  long  chain  with  no  end  of  wonders 


A  single  molecule  of  polyethylene  is  a  giant  chain  created  from 
several  thousand  basic  molecules . . .  and  it  takes  billions  of  these  giants  to 
make  a  simple  squeeze  bottle  or  a  child’s  toy!  All  the  familiar  plastics  are 
derived  from  basic  molecules  found  in  common  substances  such  as  water,  salt 
and  natural  gas.  After  years  of  research,  scientists  learned  how  to  rearrange 
the  molecules  and  link  them  together  into  long  chains,  bringing  you  a  great 
variety  of  colorful,  durable,  adaptable  materials. 

Just  look  around  you  and  see  what  the  many  plastics  from 
Union  Carbide  offer  you  today  .  .  .  inexpensive  flooring  that  puts  a  new  touch 
of  beauty  in  your  home  .  .  .  paints  that  dry  in  minutes  .  .  .“printed”  circuits 
that  simplify  the  wiring  in  your  television  set .  .  .  adhesives  that  can  even 
bond  metal  to  metal ...  so  many  things  that  were  unheard  of  before  plastics 
came  on  the  scene. 

Scientists  are  still  adapting  plastics  to  new  uses,  molding  their 
molecules  into  new  forms.  In  working  with  Bakelite  Brand  polyethylenes, 
epoxies,  phenolics,  styrenes,  and  vinyls,  the  people  of  Union  Carbide  are 
continuing  the  research  that  helps  to  fill  your  life  with  endless  wonders. 

**Bakelite**  ia  a  regmlereti  trade  mark  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation 


Learn  about  the  excitinn  work 
going  on  now  in  plastics,  car¬ 
bons,  chemicals,  gases,  metals, 
and  nuclear  energy.  Write  for 
''The  Exciting  Uniierse  of 
Union  Carbide"  Booklet  R, 
Union  Carbide  Corporation, 
270  Park  Avenue,  New  York  1 7, 
N.Y.  In  Canada,  Union  Car¬ 
bide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


...a  hand 
in  things  to  come 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

Moynahan  Proposes 
Status  Guidelines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Better  positioning  of  the  pub-  tunately  there  are  still  members 
lie  relations  practitioner  with  of  management  who  have  not 
the  working  press  so  as  to  “cast  become  fully  acquainted  with 
off  the  role  of  the  insecure  sup-  the  proper  concept  of  public 
plicant,”  was  one  of  10  “guide-  relations.  And,  too  often,  even 
lines"  suggested  last  week  by  in  this  enlightened  year  of  1961, 
John  F.  Moynahan,  incoming  we  find  top  management  people 
president  of  the  New  York  who  do  not  properly  research 
Chapter  of  the  Public  Relations  the  field  and  thus  end-up  with 
Society  of  America.  the  incompetence.  The  result,  of 

“It  is  no  secret  that  public  course,  is  botched-up  public  re¬ 
relations  does  not  enjoy  in  all  lations  programs  and  unhappy 
spheres  the  status  we  would  management.” 


America,  Inc.;  Jamaica  (W.I.) 
Industrial  Development  Corp.; 
Metal  Lath  Manufacturer  .  As¬ 
sociation;  and  the  New  York 
City  Invest-in-America  Commit¬ 
tee,  Inc. 

Services 

Moynahan  &  Company  brings  | 
to  these  and  other  client  re¬ 
quirements  a  variety  of  general 
and  specialized  services,  each 
adapted  to  individual  needs. 
These  services  include:  PR 
policy  counseling;  financial  and 
stockholder  relations ;  commu¬ 
nity  relations;  new  product  and 
services  introductions ;  indus¬ 
trial  development  promotion;  in¬ 
ternal  communications  program¬ 
ming;  and  all  other  aspects  of 
publicity. 

Mr.  Moynahan,  who  main-  i 
tains  direct  client  represents-  ! 
for  the  puff  and  the  vanity  Washington,  D.  C.,  Lon¬ 


John  F.  Moynahan 


all  like  to  have.  Clearly,  there 
are  reasons  for  this  situation,” 
said  Mr.  Moynahan,  president 
of  John  Moynahan  &  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York-based  PR  firm 
handling  leading  domestic  and 
foreign  corporations,  trade  as¬ 
sociations  and  business  inter¬ 
ests. 

Cites  Reasons 

“The  first  reason,”  Mr.  Moy¬ 
nahan  continued,  “is  that  there 
are  all  together  too  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  field  who  call  them¬ 
selves  public  relations  practi¬ 
tioners,  but  who  are  no  more 
qualified  to  perform  their  duties 
than  I  am  to  perform  an  ap¬ 
pendectomy.  They  are  the  in¬ 
competents,  the  blue-sky  sales¬ 
men,  the  touch  and  go  types  who 
conveniently  use  the  name  of 
public  relations  for  their  very 
own  activities.  They  have  no 
qualifications;  they  are  not 
members  of  the  PRSA,  and  yet 
we,  all  of  us  under  the  PR 
umbrella  must  suffer  the  slings 
and  arrows  intended  for  this 
small,  inept  coterie  of  bung¬ 
lers. 

“The  second  reason,”  Mr. 
Moynahan  said,  “is  that  unfor- 


When  you  want 
best  sales  results  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  .  .  .  just 
advertise  to  the  people 
who  buy  Va  of  all 
retail  goods! 


WRITE 

WIRE 

RHONE 


Key  Guidelines 

Among  the  most  important 
guidelines  set  forth  by  Mr.  Moy¬ 
nahan  were  the  following: 

•  Continued  efforts  of  PR 
people  to  know  themselves  as 
ethical,  hard-working  consult¬ 
ants  and  communicators,  “un¬ 
dismayed  by  our  hanger-on  and 
rule-breakers,  unafraid  to  claim 
earned  recognition,  aware  that 
the  honest,  competent  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  majority  buries  the 
sorry  performance  of  the  few 
—  and,  at  the  same  time,  will¬ 
ing  to  take  action  to  rid  oui’- 
selves  of  the  unethical.” 

•  Continued  efforts  to  earn 
and  improve  PR’s  position  in  the 
nation’s  executive  suites  as  a 
valuable  function  of  increasing¬ 
ly  professional  management, 
“but  not  as  an  oversold  cure- 
all.” 

•  Efforts  to  achieve  better 
position  of  PR  people  with  the 
press,  “casting  off  the  role  of 
the  insecure  supplicant  and 
claiming  our  true  role  in  mass 
communications  —  as  reliable 
sources  of  information,  capable 
of  judging  news  values,  and 
willing  to  withstand  pressures 


CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodu  ard 
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NEWS-JOURNAL 

Papers  are  your 
best  seller  in 

DELAWARE 

.  .  .  America's  only 
single-state  market, 
with  $8,771  per  fam¬ 
ily  buying  power- 
third  highest  in  the 
nation! 


Contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
or  News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


piece. 

•  An  increase  “by  perform¬ 
ance”  of  PR  people’s  sense  of 
identity  “both  with  ourselves 
and  with  the  people  with  whom 
we  are  privileged  to  work,  dedi¬ 
cating  ourselves  to  avoid  all 
waste  in  human  energy.” 

•  Recognition  by  PR  people 
“as  earnest,  disciplined  public 
relations  people  the  danger  of 
confusing  activity  with  accom¬ 
plishment  and  adjustment  with 
achievement,  so  as  creative  in¬ 
novators,  we  won’t  be  suffocated 
by  group-think  absorption.” 

Formed  in  1948 

Mr.  Moynahan,  a  graduate 
of  Boston  College,  has  built  up 
an  impressive  public  relations 
operation  by  following  the  above 
guidelines  himself  from  the 
time  he  formed  his  company 
in  1948. 

Today,  Mr.  Moynahan  and  his 
staff  offers  clients  broad  and 
specialized  experience  in  PR 
practice,  government  service, 
financial  relations  and  work  in 
all  communications  media  — 
newspapers,  feature  syndicates, 
news  services,  magazines,  and 
radio-TV.  The  firm’s  client 
roster  reads  like  a  blue  book  of 
Wall  Street,  with  clients  rang¬ 
ing  from  banking,  insurance, 
and  holding  coiqKirations  to 
foreign  governments,  electronics 
manufacturers  and  craft  asso¬ 
ciations. 

For  example,  Moynahan 
clients  include  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as: 

The  Association  of  The  Junior 
Leagues  of  America;  The  Ca¬ 
tawba  Corp.;  Cerro  Corp.;  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Aluminum  Producers 
(Alcoa,  Kaiser,  Reynolds) ;  Day- 
strom,  Inc.;  Delta  Tank  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company;  Fidelity 
I  Union  Trust  Co.,  Inc.;  General 
!  Gas  Corp.;  General  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.;  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  System;  Volkswagen  of 


don,  England,  and  Dusseldorf, 
Germany,  in  addition  to  his 
New  York  headquarters  office, 
has  surrounded  himself  with  a 
battery  of  key  personnel  — 
many  of  them  former  newspa¬ 
permen. 

Most  recent  acquisition  to  the 
“team”  is  Ralph  H.  Major  Jr., 
who  last  month  left  BBDO  after 
nine  years  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  PR. 

• 

Merged  PR  Group 
Has  4,200  Members 

The  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  and  the  American 
Public  Relations  Association, 
giving  effect  to  a  decision 
reached  by  their  memberships 
earlier  this  year,  formally  con¬ 
solidated  July  1. 

Retaining  the  name  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  the  organization  will 
have  a  membership  of  more 
than  4,200  in  every  state  and 
many  foreign  countries. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  375 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  Donald  E.  Lynch,  PRSA 
executive  director,  will  serve  in 
that  capacity  as  executive  head 
of  the  Society. 

The  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America,  with  more  than  3,- 
400  members  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  was  formed 
in  1948  by  the  merger  of  the 
American  Council  on  Public  Re¬ 
lations  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Public  Relations 
Counsel.  The  American  Public 
Relations  Association,  founded 
in  1944,  had  a  membership  of 
approximately  1,000. 

Berman  Elected 


Mira  Berman,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Lavenson 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  has  been  elected 
a  vicepresident. 
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just  reach 


or  write  or  wire 

for  news 


we^re  at 
your  service 


I 


yi*  M  f  V  A  0  A 


kNSAS  Missouiri 


UNION 

PACIFIC 


UNION 

PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


DAY  OR  NITE 

Phone  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory  as  named  below. 

Ed  Schafer 
Omaha— 342-5822 

Walt  Graydon 
Portland — CApitol  7-7771 

W.  G.  Burden 

New  York  City — REctor  2-7440 
Ridgewood,  N.J. — Gilbert  5-0340 

Paul  Harrison 

Los  Angeles — MAdison  7-9211 

Joel  Priest,  Jr. 

Salt  Lake  City — EMpire  3-1544 
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automation  helps  top  talent  produce  p: 
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precision  presses 


The  men  who  design  and  build  Goss 
presses  deserve  the  lion’s  share  of  the  credit.  But 
they’re  the  first  to  acknowledge  how  essential 
our  automatic  equipment  is  in  turning  out  the 
Goss  quality  you’ve  come  to  expect. 

The  machine  you  see  here  is  just  one  result  of 
a  planned  replacement  program  that  constantly 
seeks  out  and  tests  the  latest  machining  methods 
and  equipment.  Whenever  something  is  de¬ 
veloped  that  does  a  better,  more  accurate  job 
than  what  is  being  used,  plans  for  replace¬ 
ment  begin  immediately.  Few  other  companies, 
outside  the  aircraft  industry,  have  utilized  tape- 
controlled  machining  to  the  extent  that  Goss  has. 

The  dividends  for  you?  Hairline  tolerances 
and  highly  accurate  components  enable  us  to 
build  the  most  precise  presses— equipment  that 
delivers  higher  quality  reproduction  . . .  adjusts 
easier  and  stays  adjusted  .  .  .  and  lasts  longer 
with  less  maintenance  and  attention. 

Good  reasons  for  coming  to  Goss. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


TH 


IPANY 

CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  row  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC.  , 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts  . . .  engineering,  service  | 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  ' 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


I 

Members  of  the  HOME  FURNISH-  ' 
INGS  DAILY  New  York  editorial 
staff  who  will  join  the  Chicago  news 
bureau  to  provide  intensive  coverage 
of  the  Independent  Housewares  Ex¬ 
hibit  and  the  National  Housewares 
Exhibit  in  Chicago  next  week  in-  ‘ 
elude:  Emanuel  Hoffman,  news  edi¬ 
tor;  James  Cassidy,  coordinator  of 
the  hard  goods  departments;  Joan  ; 
Bergmann,  housewares  news  editor.  : 
As  a  service  to  show  visitors,  HOME  j 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  each  day  at  the  exhibit 
buildings  and  38  leading  Chicago  | 
hotels  and  motels. 


James  Antone,  copy  desk  chief  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  has  just 
been  appointed  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Information  Council  of  Greater  New 
York.  He  also  is  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Reporters  Assn,  of  New 
York. 


“The  Story  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  \ 
Co.,”  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  ; 
published  earlier  this  year  in  several 
Fairchild  publications,  has  been  | 
published  by  Fairchild’s  Book  Di-  ' 
vision.  The  book  analyzes  the  growth  : 
and  operating  formulas  of  the  i 
world’s  largest  retailer  of  general  i 
merchandise.  Cost  is  12.35  a  copy,  ' 
with  special  rates  for  quantity 
orders. 


Henry  Zwimer,  Fairchild’s  Midwest ; 
Director,  has  been  elected  president  i 
of  the  Chicago  Business  Publica-  . 
tions  Assn. 


Cornelia  Ann  Polasky  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  bu¬ 
reau  of  Fairchild  Publications.  She 
was  formerly  publications  editor  at 
Ball  State  College  in  Muncie,  Ind. 
Fairchild  has  also  made  known  the 
appointment  of  Albert  Rohes  as 
news  representative  for  the  company 
in  San  Juan,  P.  R. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  edi¬ 
tor,  Isadore  Barmash,  will  be  one 
of  three  speakers  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  of  the  Retail  Furniture 
Assn,  of  California  in  San  Francisco 
July  18.  His  topic:  “A  Newspaper¬ 
man’s  Observations  of  the  Home 
Furnishings  Industry.” 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

hiUlthwt  ol 

Doily  Nmvf  iKord,  Woman's  Wms  Doily, 
Hama  Fvmishings  Doily,  Suparmork.l  Naws, 
Man's  Waor,  Faotwrar  N.ws,  Diractorios, 
Maiolworiung  N.ws,  ElKtronic  Naws,  Books. 


Dugan  Vail 


Vail  and  Dugan 
In  New  Po§itions 

Cleveland 

Promotions  to  two  top  execu¬ 
tive  posts  have  been  announced 
by  Sterling  E.  Graham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Forest  City  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Thomas  V.  H.  Vail  becomes 
vicepresident  in  charge  of 
administration  for  the  company. 

F.  William  Dugan  becomes 
general  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

Mr.  Vail,  who  is  35,  has  been 
serving  as  assistant  to  the 
president.  He  began  in  the 
newspaper  business  as  a  police 
reporter  in  1949. 

Mr.  Dugan,  who  is  53,  has 
been  assistant  business  manager. 
He  started  as  a  classified  adver¬ 
tising  salesman. 

a  *  a 

Ann  M.  Goodrich,  formerly 
with  Elkton  (Md.)  Cecil  Demo¬ 
crat  —  to  women’s  department, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
Journal.  Philip  M.  Boffey  — 
from  active  duty,  U.  S.  Navy, 
to  reporter,  Wilmington  Morn¬ 
ing  News.  Patrick  J.  Ordoven- 
SKY,  Metuchen  (N.  J.)  Recorder 
—  to  copy  reader,  Morning 
News.  James  D.  Walker,  Wil¬ 
mington  (N.  C.)  Star-News  — 
to  sports  reporter.  Evening 
Journal.  Robert  Scott  Wilson, 
graduate  of  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  recently  returned 
from  Fullbright  scholarship 
abroad  —  to  reporter.  Morning 
News. 

a  a  a 

John  D.  Montgomery,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Junction  City 
(Kans.)  Daily  Union  —  ap¬ 
pointed  Civilian  Aide  for  Kan¬ 
sas  by  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Elvis  J.  Stahr  Jr.  for  two  years, 
a  a  a 

Al  Morch,  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  reporter,  Los  Angeles  of¬ 
fice  —  transferred  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  news  bureau  covering  for 
Daily  News  Record,  Men’s  Wear 
Magazine  and  Footwear  News. 
Succeeded  by  Max  Shapiro, 
Westchester  (Calif.)  News. 
a  a  a 

Bill  Williams,  1961  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  —  to  editor  of  the  Mag¬ 
nolia  (Ark.)  Banner  News,  a 
daily.  He  succeeds  Leslie  Rog¬ 
ers,  now  with  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal,  Tulsa. 


P 

2  Veteran  Ailmen 
Go  Into  Retirement 

Cleveland 

Carl  P.  Himmelman  Sr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  art  director  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Jay 
T.  Ansberrj',  assistant  manager 
of  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  have  retired  after  a 
combined  total  of  78  years  of 
service  for  the  paper. 

Mr.  Himmelman,  68,  started 
work  in  1917  and  served  as  gen¬ 
eral  promotion  manager  from 
1937  to  1959,  when  he  was 
named  advertising  art  director. 

Mr.  Ansberry,  68,  a  veteran 
of  two  wars,  joined  the  Plain 
Dealer  in  1926  in  the  classified 
advertising  department. 

Jerry  Drew,  Mr.  Himmel- 
man’s  assistant,  will  take  over 
as  advertising  art  director.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ferenci,  an  outside  sales¬ 
man  for  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  specializing  in 
auto  and  real  estate  sales,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Ansberry. 

Copley  Daily  Lists 
New  Appointments 

Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

Three  new  appointments  are 
announced  by  Robert  L.  Curry, 
publisher.  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  a  member  of  the  Copley 
Press  group. 

Herbert  G.  Gulick,  advertising 
director  since  1956,  now  has 
additional  duties  as  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  He  formerly  was 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Culver  City  Star-News. 

Donald  J.  Throe,  auditor  since 
1958  and  formerly  in  that  same 
post  with  the  Culver  City  daily, 
is  now  business  manager. 

Mrs.  Pat  Payne  was  named 
supervisor  of  accounting. 

• 

Returns  to  AP  Base 

Saturnino  (Nino)  Noriega 
has  been  transferred  to  the  AP 
Miami  staff  from  the  news  serv¬ 
ice’s  listening  post  at  Key  West 
where  he  has  been  stationed  the 
past  few  months.  Mr.  Noriega, 
who  joined  AP  after  discharge 
from  the  Army,  formerly  worked 
for  the  Alamogordo  (N.  M.) 
Daily  News. 

• 

In  Peace  Corps 

Pittsburgh 

Arnold  Zeitlin,  29,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  television  column¬ 
ist,  is  going  to  West  Africa  as  a 
Peace  Corps  member.  He  will 
serve  for  two  years  as  a  teacher 
in  Ghana  or  another  West 
African  nation. 


ersonall  i 

Jim  Morriss  —  from  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  managing  editor.  Spring- 
dale  (Ark.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Suluvan,  formerly 
classified  advertising  manager, 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Prett 
and  Gazette  —  now  CAM  of 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier.  Dick  Stahly  — 
promoted  to  CAM  in  St.  Joseph. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Treat  —  from 
general  advertising  manager  to 
manager  of  display  advertising 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gaxette.  Louis  ^ynolos 
— now  g^eneral  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

*  «  * 

Samuex  D.  Kelson,  a  member 
of  the  sales  staff  for  25  years 
—  promoted  to  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Post.  Julian  Leeds  —  from 
automotive  manager  to  assistant 
national  ad  manager. 

*  *  * 

Charles  O’Connor,  turf  edi¬ 
tor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star — to  race  handicapper,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer. 

«  *  * 

Robert  Hays — to  Granite  City 
(Ill.)  Press-Record  reporter. 

*  *  « 

Martin  R.  “Joe”  Gagib— to 
reporter.  Granite  City  (Ill.) 
Press-Record. 

*  *  « 

Gbkald  T.  Bonfiguo — to  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  Carhondale 
(Ill.)  Southern  Illinoisan. 

«  *  * 

Joe  Bryant,  formerly  column¬ 
ist,  Metropolis  (Ill.)  News — to 
news  writer-advertising  sales¬ 
man,  Bowling  Green  (Mo.) 

Times. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Canady  —  to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Temple  City 
(Calif.)  Times,  succeeding  the 
late  Lee  F.  Payne. 

*  * 

Bill  Merry,  formerly  with 
Temple  (Tex.)  Times — to  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  rim. 
James  Abrams,  Auburn  (Ala.) 
University  graduate — to  Adver¬ 
tiser  state  news  desk.  Ronald 
Gunter,  Advertiser  reporter — 
to  public  relations  firm  in  Birm¬ 
ingham.  Stuart  Culpepper,  Ad¬ 
vertiser  reporter  —  resigned. 
William  Petropoulos,  Adver¬ 
tiser  rim — to  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Rees,  editorial  staff, 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  and 
Chieftain  —  to  University  of 
Colorado  news  bureau. 
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OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD — That’s  th#  way  Ed  Laborwit  felt  when  his 
editor  on  the  sports  desk  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Times-Herald 
said  "go  ahead"  on  his  idea  to  interview  Lt.  Cmdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard 
Jr.,  the  nation's  first  astronaut,  on  the  letter's  thrills  in  college  athletics. 
The  "eiclusive"  made  the  AP  wires.  Did  he  first  check  the  story  with 
Shepard?  "I'd  never  do  that,"  said  Ed.  "I  wanted  it  to  be  my  story." 
Picture  shows  the  Commander,  at  right,  talking  to  Ed  about  his  liking 
for  football  and  crew  while  at  Annapolis. 


New  Office  Filled 
By  Randolph  Hearst 

San  Francisco 

Randolph  A.  Hearst  was 
elected  chief  executive  officer  of 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions  and  of  Hearst  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  at  meetings  of  the 
two  organizations  here  last 
week.  He  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  companies. 

His  headquarters  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  Beverly  Hills  but  he 
will  spend  more  time  in  the 
east,  he  said.  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
chairman  of  both  companies, 
continues  as  chief  operating 
officer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Chapin  Wallace,  formerly 
managing  editor,  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Beacon  and  more  re¬ 
cently  night  news  editor,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une — to  acting  executive  news 
editor,  succeeding  Jerry 
Brucker,  resigned.  Robert  Cor¬ 
bett,  copyreader — to  night  news 
editor.  Robert  Witty,  formerly 
state  editor,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald  —  to  general  as¬ 
signment,  Tribune.  Ernest  San¬ 
chez,  formerly  reporter,  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  State-Tribune 
— to  general  assig^nment.  Trib¬ 
une.  Palmer  Chase — returned 
to  general  assignment.  Tribune, 
after  service  as  salesman,  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service.  Tom  Bishop 
— transferred  from  general  as¬ 
signment,  Tribune,  to  general 
assignment,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Wenninger,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  graduate  and 
former  managing  «xiitor  of  the 
U.  of  K.  student  newspaper,  the 
Kentucky  Kernel  —  to  general 
assignment  reporter,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 


Phil  Weaver,  Fort  Walton 
(Fla.)  Beach  Playground  News 
— to  Montgomery  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal  sports  staff,  succeeding  JiM 
Martin,  now  with  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News. 

«  *  * 

Larry  Ingram,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post — to  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram.  He  was  city  editor  of  the 
Telegram  until  he  went  to  the 
Post  in  1956. 

* 

Max  R.  Haddick,  journalism 
faculty,  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity  —  to  copy  desk.  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 
Don  McDowell,  spring  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  North  Texas 
State  College — to  Star-Telegram 
reporter. 

*  *  * 

James  McGruder,  June  grad¬ 
uate,  University  of  Colorado — 
to  editorial  staff,  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Star-Journal  and  Chieftain. 


Music  Teacher 
Now  Music  Critic 

Cincinnati 
Bige  Hammons,  new  music 
critic  of  the  Enquirer,  succeed¬ 
ing  Arthur  Darack,  now  a  col-  i 
umnist,  taught  music  for  seven  ! 
years  at  Hughes  High  School  I 
here.  | 

John  D.  Molloy,  Ph.  D.,  ! 
formerly  with  the  Enquirer,  is  a  | 
copy  desk  rimmer,  after  having  i 
taught  at  Marquette  University.  | 
Another  copy  desk  newcomer  I 
is  Robert  K.  Harrod,  from  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Circleville  (0.)  | 
Herald. 

Mike  Maloney,  local  political  ! 
reporter,  has  been  named  head  ! 
of  the  Columbus  bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dick  Kirkpatrick,  who 
becomes  chief  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau. 


Science  Writers 
Attend  Seminar 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Thirty-six  newsmen  from  15 
states  attended  a  Science 
Writers  Institute  June  12-15  at 
the  University  of  North  Carol¬ 
ina.  The  Institute  was  sponsored 
by  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
the  Institute  of  Natural  Science 
and  is  financed  by  a  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Participants  were: 

Ben  Altshuler,  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press  and  Times 
Herald. 

Bill  J.  Austin,  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times. 

Joel  S.  Berger,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette. 

Stuart  Brown,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Thomas  J.  Chapman,  Florida 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville. 

Charles  Coates,  Nashville 
Tennessean. 

Bert  Collier,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

Herbert  Davidson  Jr.,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Walter  M.  Dear  2nd,  Hender¬ 
son  (Ky.)  Gleaner  and  Journal. 

Warren  James  Dunn,  Still¬ 
water  (Okla.)  News  Press. 

John  Elson,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel. 

Robert  Fenley,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald. 

David  Fineman,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press. 

Arthur  R.  Hill,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times. 

K.  V.  Hoffman,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

Blair  Justice,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Joseph  H.  Knox,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

Jonathan  Koontz,  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post-Times. 

George  Lawless,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Howard  Lewis,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 


William  Lind  a  u,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

Richard  W.  Looser,  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News. 

Victor  K.  McElheny,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Tom  Mills,  Morgantown 
(W.  Va.)  Dominion-News. 

John  K.  Newell,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  and  News. 

Miss  Craige  Owen,  Oak 
Ridger,  Tennessee. 

Edwin  Robins,  Ttvin  City 
Sentinel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

James  Roseberry,  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News. 

Demont  Roseman  Jr.,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

James  Rowe,  Corpus  Christie 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

William  A.  Shires,  United 
Press  International,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

William  Sudomier,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

John  Thompson,  Pine  Bluff 
(Ark.)  Commercial. 

Paul  Timmons,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-Times  and  Daily 
News. 

Charles  Walden,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times. 

Peter  Young,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Evening  Sun. 


Science  Writers 
Induct  Officers 

Victor  Cohn,  science  reporter 
for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
since  1946,  assumed  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Science  Writers  at  its 
annual  meeting  last  week  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Cohn,  41,  succeeded  Earl 
Ubell,  science  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  18 
years. 

The  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers,  founded  in 
1934,  has  a  membership  of  more 
than  400. 

Other  officers  are:  Nate  Hasel- 
tine,  Washington  Post,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  Donald  J.  Dunham, 
Cleveland  Press,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Straight  forward,  Honest  Advice  For  the 
Growing  Audience  of  Teenage  Readers 

Not  a  sob-sister  column,  but  a  highly  respected  daily 
source  of  well-grounded  and  helpful  counsel,  by  an 
experienced  reporter  and  expert  on  human  affairs. 
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Al  TOMATIC  ACCOLINTING 


Aurora  B-N  Using 
IBM  Data  System 


Ai  rorv.  hi. 

Automatic  accounting  is  in 
full  operation  here  at  the 
Aurora  Rencon-Newn,  covering 
monthly  billings  to  advertisers, 
daily  linage  performance  by  in¬ 
dividual  accounts,  daily  circu¬ 
lation  draw,  city  carrier  and 
suburban  agent  bills,  payroll 
and  tax  deduction,  plus  nearly 
a  score  of  other  statistical  re¬ 
ports. 

The  automated  bookkeeping 
and  data  processing  system  in- 
.stallation  includes  seven  pieces 
of  tBM  mechanize<l  equipment 
set  up  in  a  specially-designed 
computing  center  on  the  main 
floor. 

A  Pilot  Progruni 

The  installation  represents 
the  first  completely  automated 
accounting  system  put  to  full 
use  by  a  newspaper  the  size  of 
the  Beacon-News  (over  .■50,000 
circulation  daily  and  Sunday). 

The  Beacon-News  operation, 
installed  last  August,  is  viewed 
as  a  pilot  program  by  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  which  is  installing 
a  similar  mechanized  data  proc¬ 
essing  system  at  its  central 
headquarters,  I..a  Jolla,  Calif., 
for  handling  monthly  reports 
and  records  of  the  15  Copley 
Newspapers  in  Illinois  and  C^ali- 
fomia. 

The  Aurora  IBM  installation 
consists  of  a  key  puncher,  canl 
sorter,  reproducing  summary' 
punch,  accounting  machine,  cal¬ 
culator,  collator  and  interpreter. 
This  equipment  is  handling  22 
different  processes,  according  to 
William  N.  Chawgo,  Beacon- 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 
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that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
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News  business  manager.  The 
monthly  rental  cost  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  placetl  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,100,  if  the  equipment 
were  to  be  leasetl  from  IBM. 

Streamlines  .\eeounliiig 

“Application  of  this  data  proc¬ 
essing  .system  has  marked  a  tre¬ 
mendous  step  forward  in  stream¬ 
lining  our  entire  accounting  op¬ 
eration,”  Mr.  Chawgo  told  E&P. 
“William  Hart,  our  publisher 
gave  us  the  green  light  to  adapt 
the  IBM  equipment  to  our  vari¬ 
ous  needs,  department  hy  de¬ 
partment.  Not  only  does  the 
equipment  greatly  improve  ac¬ 
curacy  in  computations,  but  it 
it  saves  many  manhours  of 
work.” 

Mr.  Chawgo  attributes  the 
success  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  under  the  newly-installe<l 
IBM  operation  to  several  fac¬ 
tors:  (1)  Ultimate  success  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  of  pre¬ 
planning  that  is  done;  (2)  there 
must  be  100  per  cent  support 
from  top  management;  (3)  all 
department  heads  and  personnel 
must  understand  the  functions. 

“You  must  rememljer  that 
IBM  machines  cannot  think  for 
themselves,”  he  explained.  “They 
only  respond  to  the  impulse  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  cards. 

Master  Cards  Important 

“Obviously,  therefore,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ‘master  cards’  be  planned 
so  as  to  include  any  possible 
data  that  may  be  desir^  any¬ 
time  in  the  future.  Even  though 
certain  reports  are  not  being 
preparetl  now,  solely  because  of 
the  lack  of  information,  or  the 
time-demand  on  clerks,  it  is  a 
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simnle  matter  to  obtain  it  from 
IBM  equipment,  provided  these 
.statistics  are  built  into  the  card 
design. 

“In  programming  an  applica¬ 
tion  on  IBM  equipment,  estab- 
li.shed  procedures  are  disturbed 
— sometimes  changed  complete¬ 
ly,”  he  continued.  “Unless  the 
affected  department  heads  and 
personnel  are  informed  by  man¬ 
agement  that  they  should  co¬ 
operate  in  the  installation,  fail¬ 
ure  is  doomed.  For  example, 
were  they  able  to  convince  the 
management  that  their  depart¬ 
ment  was  functioning  satisfac¬ 
torily  as  is — without  converting 
to  IBM  operations — success  of 
the  installation  would  immedi¬ 
ately  be  in  jeopardy. 

Pre-Educale  Personnel 

“In  our  case,  we  called  in  each 
department  head  prior  to  as¬ 
suming  the  responsibilities  of 
their  operation,  and  educated 
them  as  to  what  we  were  going 
to  do,  explaining  why  and  show¬ 
ing  them  how.  Then  the  pub¬ 
lisher  told  them  he  expected 
their  complete  cooperation. 

“As  planning  stages  pro¬ 
gressed,  we  then  called  in  the 
affected  personnel  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  departments  and  gave  them 
the  same  basic  information.  The 
result  was  100  percent  coopera¬ 
tion  from  every  department  in 
the  plant. 

“We  did  a  similar  job  in  edu¬ 
cating  our  customers,  pointing 
out  the  advantages  they  were 
to  gain,  the  increased  speerl  and 
efticiency,  and  showing  them 
samples  of  the  proposed  finished 
product.  We  established  a  work- 
progress  schedule,  firm  enough 
to  make  us  hump  to  meet  it,  but 
still  flexible  enough  to  pennit 
such  deviations  as  might  be  re¬ 
quired  during  the  transitional 
period.” 

Pre-Train  Technical  Help 

Pre-training  of  technical  help 
is  essential.  The  Beacon-News 
sent  its  supervisor  to  IBM  school 
I  in  Chicago  to  leani  the  func¬ 
tions  and  operations  of  the 
equipment  ordered.  Likewise, 
the  key-punch  operator  was 
given  technical  training. 

“The  net  result  was  that  when 
the  equipment  arrived,  three 
days  later  we  started  our  first 
operation — advertising  accounts 
receivable  billing — and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  now,  eight 
months  later,  eveiy  function  of 
the  accounting  department,  plus 
numerous  fringe  benefits,  are 
speedily  and  efficiently  per¬ 
formed  on  our  equipment,”  said 
Mr.  Chawgo,  whose  enthusiasm 
was  backed  up  by  Mr.  Hart,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Beacon- 
News. 

The  Beacon-News  has  adapted 
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the  system  for  the  preparation 
of  daily  retail,  national  and  clas¬ 
sified  (contract  and  commercial) 
advertising  charges,  as  well  as 
miscellaneous  charges,  with  a 
Linage  Proof  Register  for  audit 
purpo.ses.  In  preparing  monthly 
advertiser  bills  with  complete 
transactions  shown,  together 
with  an  “aged  distribution”  of 
the  account  balance,  30,  60  or 
90  days  past  due,  the  IBM  sys¬ 
tem  processes  more  than  1,300 
display  and  classified  ad  ac- 
count.s.  It  also  prepares  co-op 
memo  advertising  bills  for  local 
dealers  to  send  to  distributors 
or  manufacturers  offering  co-op 
advertising  allowances. 

The  IBM  system  also  pi-e- 
l)ares  an  aged  trial  balance  of 
accounts  receivable  from  sum¬ 
mary  cards  automatically  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  monthly  billing 
process.  The  machines  also  ana¬ 
lyze  advertising,  circulation  and 
miscellaneous  charges  and  cred¬ 
its  for  preparation  of  monthly 
journal  entries. 

The  automated  system,  of 
course,  handles  the  entire  weekly 
payroll  distribution,  including 
payroll  checks,  deduction  regis¬ 
ter,  starting  with  an  employe’s 
time  card  (in  certain  depart¬ 
ments)  as  the  basic  input  source 
for  calculating  his  weekly  pay 
check. 

IJM-d  by  Circulalioii 

The  circulation  department 
utilizes  the  automatic  system  to 
prepar-'  daily  draw  sheets  for 
both  city  carriers  and  suburban 
agents.  The  process  is  also  used 
for  preparing  city  carriere’  and 
suburban  agents’  weekly  bills. 
Mail  circulation,  however,  is  nof 
included  under  the  present  auto¬ 
mated  program,  because  of  the 
relatively  .small  amount. 

The  system  also  handles  the 
entire  accounts  payable  opera¬ 
tion  and  prepares  a  monthly 
newsprint  inventory  and  produc¬ 
tion  report,  together  with  prepa¬ 
ration  of  composing  room  pay¬ 
roll  and  time  analysis  by  job 
classification,  using  special 
forms  devised  by  Mr.  Chawgo. 
The  equipment  also  reconciles 
payroll  and  accounts  payable 
checks  with  hank  statements 
and  keeps  current  equipment  in¬ 
ventory  records. 

Besides  preparing  quarterly 
federal  and  state  payroll  tax  re¬ 
turns,  as  well  as  the  annual  em¬ 
ployes’  W-2  reports,  the  data 
processing  system  can  also  be 
used  for  preparing  numerous 
statistical  and  supplementary 
reports  for  various  department 
heads,  such  as  mailing  list  labels 
for  advertisers;  a  list  of  expir¬ 
ing  advertising  contracts  for  re- 
solicitation;  and  a  list  of  non¬ 
advertisers  (under  contract)  in 
a  given  month. 
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Pay  a  Factor^  But : 


Study  Shows  Six 
Job  Shift  Causes 


Stanford,  Calif. 

Newsmen  leave  daily  journal¬ 
ism  for  five  significant  reasons 
aside  from  pay,  acording  to  new 
job  satisfaction  studies  com¬ 
pleted  at  Stanford  University. 

Two  other  attitudes  are 
border  line,  and  there  are  six 
fields  in  which  both  editorial 
writers  and  ex-newsmen  give 
favorable  ranking  to  newspaper 
work. 

These  findings  are  reported 
from  a  study  of  13  factors  in 
addition  to  wages  which  were 
reported  here  by  Professor  Mer¬ 
rill  Samuelson  of  the  Stanford 
department  of  communications 
and  journalism. 

This  study,  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  job  satisfaction  sur¬ 
veys  initiated  by  Dr.  Chilton 
Bush,  retiring  Stanford  journal¬ 
ism  head,  compared  reports 
from  former  newsmen  as  well 
as  those  still  in  the  profession. 

Further  studies  are  planned 
to  pinpoint  causes  for  the  steady 
loss  of  newspaper  editorial  staf¬ 
fers.  Dr.  Samuelson  said. 


The  goals  of  the  continuing 
studies  include  establishment  of 
a  short  questionnaire  by  which 
a  newspaper  may  aci-urately 
learn  the  basic  causes  of  its 
own  staff  losses  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  attitude  of  its  staffers. 
Dr.  Bush  has  explained. 

In  the  newly  completed  study, 
newsmen  who  had  changed  to 
other  kinds  of  work  were  found 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
long-term  prospects  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  as  well  as 
with  their  particular  jobs. 

New  Trends  Noted 

They  also  rated  newspaper 
jobs  as  low  in  prestige  and 
lacking  in  opportunities  for 
self-expression.  These  are  two 
areas  in  which  newspaper  work 
has  traditionally  been  con¬ 
sidered  appealing.  Dr.  Samuel¬ 
son  observed. 

A  significant  proportion  of 
them  had  been  unhappy  in  their 
relations  with  their  immediate 
supervisors,”  he  also  reported. 

While  most  of  the  newspaper 
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departees  were  not  satisfied 
with  salaries,  “significant  differ¬ 
ences  in  attitude”  between  the 
new.smen  in  the  study  and  the 
former  newsmen  prevailed  in 
these  fields,  shown  with  their 
comparative  scores: 


On  many  papers  newsmen 
relish  their  work.  This  di¬ 
mension  attained  the  higiiest 
score  among  all  factors  studied. 

“But  every  day  the  newsman 
feels  the  pressure  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  supervisor,”  Dr.  Samu- 


Ex-News- 

Differ¬ 

Newsmen 

men 

ence 

Future  in  the  profession 

2.21 

1.44 

.77 

Future  in  the  job 

2.48 

1.72 

.76 

Job  status  rank 

2.38 

1.88 

.50 

Opportunity  for  self-expression 

2.55 

2.11 

.44 

Attitude  toward  supervisor 

2.29 

1.86 

.43 

Attitude  toward  newspaper 

2.15 

1.79 

.36 

Two  other  differences  wei’c  “ 

near  the  line.” 

Constraint 

2.2fi 

1.99 

.27 

Service  to  society 

2.16 

2.00 

.16 

The  five  factors  with  minor 

differences  were; 

Management’s  attitude  toward  worker  2.05 

1.90 

.15 

Congruence  of  values 

2.27 

2.13 

.14 

Equity  of  salar>'  distribution 

1.89 

1.81 

.08 

Job  security 

2.31 

2.33 

.02 

Equity  of  status  distribution 

2.22 

2.26 

.04 

The  average  ratings  of  the  elson  said, 
newsmen  and  former  newsmen  “The  nature  of  this  relation- 
were  compared  on  each  of  13  ship  can  affect  his  whole  out- 
dimensions  to  learn  wherever  look  on  life,  even  the  way  he 
the  former  editorial  workers  treats  his  wife  and  kids, 
rated  newspaper  work  as  less  “In  a  given  newspaper,  few 
satisfying.  things  can  have  as  bad  an  effect 

In  these  areas  it  was  judged  on  morale,  efficiency  and  good 
that  dissatisfaction  had  in-  will  as  the  supervisor  who 
fluenced  the  decision  to  leave  doesn’t  know  how  to  handle  his 
newspapers.  Dr.  Samuelson  men.” 

said.  Men  entering  journalism  may 

„  ,  not  want  to  get  rich,  but  they 

Wide  Area  Covered  ^  perform  a  worth- 

Those  ex-newsmen  replying  while  service,  it  was  observed, 
were  asked  to  rate  the  news-  Comparisons  of  scale  scores 
paper  on  which  they  had  last  show  various  dissatisfactions 
worked  full  time.  The  study  which  cause  departures  from 
included  journalism  graduates  the  news  field.  But  most  of  the 
of  Stanford,  Kansas  State,  shift  is  traced  to  salaries,  it 
Oregon  and  Wisconsin  who  had  was  noted, 
worked  on  a  daily  at  some  time  High  dissatisfaction  with 
since  1950.  salaries  was  registered  by  the 

A  low  score  in  the  “future  ex-newsmen.  The  really  disturb- 
in  the  profession”  scale  means  ing  thing  is  that  so  many  of 
the  respondent  would  be  un-  these  now  in  news  work  are 
likely  to  go  into  newspaper  dissatisfied  with  pay,  Dr.  Samu- 
work  if  he  had  it  all  to  do  over  elson  said. 

again,  the  researcher  said.  Qjjg  fouj.  of  the  newsmen 

A  man’s  estimate  of  his  fu-  surveyed  appear  ripe  for  a 
ture  m  his  profession  is  bound  ^^^y  from  the  pro¬ 

to  be  color^  somewhat  by  the  fession  on  the  basis  of  the  wage 
future  in  the  job.  Newspapers  p^gge  study, 
are  inclined  to  choose  employes  _  .  “  . ,  >  .  .u 

from  applicants.  Competitors  of  -  evidenc^  in  the 

the  press  are  more  likely  to  go 

out  after  the  kind  of  person  newspapers  thought 

they  want,  it  was  noted.  ^  wage  boost  of  more  than  80 

The  job  status  rank  deals  cent  would  provide  a  fair 

with  nrestiee  Once  the  news-  1^ 

»  1-.P  ®  •  ui  cent  advocated  a  20  to  29  per 

man  s  hie  was  visibly  exciting,  I  .  <»  aa/  a. 

with  daily  opportunities  for  ®®’'^  mcrease. 
triumph.  Today  bright  young  ^  32  per  cent  group  urged 

men  are  apt  to  think  of  elec-  P®*"  cent  more  and  26 

tronics  or  space  science.  Dr.  cent  listed  one  to  nine  per 

Samuelson  said.  cent  higher  pay  desire  with 

“We  are  comparing  averages.  per  cent  saying  no  increase 
Those  averages  for  both  news-  required, 
men  and  ex-newsmen,  include  Among  the  ex-newsmen  grad- 

high  scores  on  job  status  rank  ing  their  last  newspaper  jobs, 
where  the  newspaper’s  role  in  more  than  one-third  specified  a 
the  community  and  the  news-  30  per  cent  plus  pay  increase, 
man’s  role  on  the  newspaper  22  per  cent  a  20  to  29  per  cent 
both  command  respect,”  the  and  25  per  cent  a  10  to  19  per 

professor  said.  cent  increase. 
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Vatican’s 
Newspaper 
Century  Old 


layman  editor,  Count  Giuseppe 
Dalla  Torre.  Pope  Pius  XII  cor¬ 
rected  all  the  galley  proofs  of 
his  speeches  with  red  pencil. 
Other  popes  intimately  collabo¬ 
rated. 


Bv  Barrett  McGurn 


Ko.me 

The  first  of  July  was  the 
centenary  of  one  of  the  world’s 
most  unusual  dailies,  the  Vati¬ 
can’s  L’Osservatore  Romano 
(Roman  Observer). 

The  paper  has  a  circulation  of 
only  75,000  but  it  is  known  on 
all  continents.  It  is  “good  and 
l^ey’’  in  a  way  which  few'  other 
papers  can  match,  yet  its  deliber¬ 
ate  way  of  gathering  news  has 
produced  repeated  scoops.  It  is 
the  Vatican’s  official  newspaper 
or,  as  correspondents  covering 
Rome  have  never  ceased  to  ask 
themselves  for  100  years,  is  it? 

Osserv’atore  Romano,  it  is 
revealed  frankly  on  the  anni¬ 
versary',  was  certainly  very' 
oflScial  in  the  way  it  started. 
Pope  Pius  IX,  who  was  then  the 
temporal  king  of  the  Papal 
States  of  Central  Italy,  quietly 
founded  the  paper  through  a 
few  laymen  intermediaries  in 
order  to  have  some  way  to 
answer  the  attacks  on  the  papacy' 
which  were  rife  in  the  Italy  of 


Italian  is  the  usual  language 
but  whole  pages  in  Latin  are 
no  rarity.  Weekly  summaries  in 
French  and  Spanish  are  all  that 
Osservatore  so  far  has  managed 
as  a  gesture  to  potential  readers 
outside  the  Italian  peninsula.  A 
capsulized  English-language  edi¬ 
tion  is  under  consideration. 


news  bulletins.  The  paper’s  aim 
was  to  stay  neutral  in  deference 
to  scores  of  millions  of  Catholics 
on  both  sides  but  the  effect  was 
to  hasten  the  undoing  of  Axis 
l>ositions  in  Italy.  Fascists  often 
burnt  tbe  paper,  seizing  it  from 
newsstands,  and  Count  Giuseppe 
Dalla  Torre  narrowly  escaped 
one  bad  beating. 


Michigan  AP  Prize 
Performances  Listed 


Association  Home 


Osser\'atore  hit  a  circulation 
high  point  of  400,000  during 
World  War  II  when  it  was  the 
only  paper  inside  Italy  to  ignore 
the  Fascist  propaganda  line  and 
to  print  Allied  as  well  as  Axis 


Oklahoma  Cm' 
Ground  breaking  ceremonies 
for  the  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  building  were  held  June 
23  at  the  site  at  36th  street 
and  North  Lincoln.  Construction 
work  on  the  one  and  one-half 
story,  $150,000  structure  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  in  August. 


Detroit 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  took 
the  top  awards  in  the  photo  and 
newswriting  contests  of  the 
Michigan  APEA. 

Chief  Photographer  Tony 
Spina  and  sportswriter  George 
Puscas  won  sweepstakes  awards. 

Timothy  C.  Richard,  St. 
Joseph  Herald-Press,  also  won. 

Other  winners  of  first  places 
were:  James  Gosen,  Grand 
Haven  Tribune;  Garret  Cope, 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot;  Roger 
Kullenberg,  Kalamazoo  Gazette; 
William  Sudomier,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  and  Edwin  Lombardo, 
Detroit  News. 


In  the  Midwest,  let  Harry  Vigal 


demonstrate  the  Superiority  of 


Burgess  No-Pac  Mats 


the  time. 

The  Pope  already  had  a  paper, 
Giomale  di  Roma,  which  was  the 
only  one  permitted  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Eternal  City  at  the 
time,  but  Giornale  was  so  official 
that  it  did  not  feel  free  to  stoop 
to  the  polemics  of  every  day 
arguing. 

Osservatore  Romano  started 
off  as  a  paper  by  Catholic  lay¬ 
men  pledged  to  the  Pope’s  sup¬ 
port  but  otherwise  unofficial.  It 
did  so  valiant  a  job  of  lam¬ 
basting  Church  foes  that  Gior¬ 
nale  vanished  a  decade  later  and 
Osservatore  has  remained  as  the 
official-unofficial  papal  daily. 


Formal  Announcements 


editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  July  8,  1961 


The  only  part  of  Osservatore 
which  necessarily  commits  the 
Pope  and  the  Catholic  Church 
are  small  items,  generally  boxed 
off  or  set  up  in  distinctive  type, 
giving  terse  formal  announce¬ 
ments  from  the  Pontiff  or  from 
the  various  Vatican  congrega-  ' 
tions. 

Beyond  those,  however,  there 
are  more  or  less  transparently  ; 
inspired  articles,  some  times  ; 
written  by  Church  authorities,  j 
Cardinal  Gasparri,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  1920s,  wrote  I 
oditorials  over  the  years.  One  of  | 
them,  a  blast  against  the  Fascist  ^ 
Catholic  French  group  was  pub- 
liahefl  over  the  initials  of  the  | 


Harry  Vigal  (right)  with  Daway  Hawkins,  Staraotypa  Suparintandant  of  tha  SpringtisM  (Mo.)  Nawspapars,  Inc. 

Harry,  like  all  Burgess  salesmen,  knows  stereotyping  from  A  to  Z. 
He  can  give  you  a  lot  of  help  (no  charge,  of  course)  with  any  mat 
problem.  Let  Harry  show  you  the  superiority  of  No-Pac  Mats  in 
your  plant.  You’ll  see  why  more  and  more  papers  are  switching  to 
Burgess  for  top  results,  top  technical  assistance  and  top  service. 

JIJ  a  a  U  ^  ^  ^  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Owam  wCww  freeport,  ILLINOIS 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Newspaper,  Commoraal,  and  Supremo  Tone-Tex  Mats 
Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  257S  Kennedy  Road,  AgincourL  Ontario 
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May  Linage 
Down  8.9%; 
7%  for  Year 

Total  newspaper  advertising 
for  May  measured  in  52  cities 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  reached 
249,310,531  lines,  down  8.9% 
from  the  273,696,536  lines  meas¬ 
ured  in  May  of  1960. 

Total  linage  for  the  year  to 
date  was  1,111,520,295  lines,  off 
7%  from  last  year's  1,195,298,- 
7'76  figure. 

With  the  exception  of  Finan¬ 
cial,  which  scored  an  11.7%  gain 
in  May,  linage  was  down  in  all 
classifications  as  follows:  Dis¬ 
play,  8.2% ;  Classified,  10.8% ; 
Retail,  6.6%  Department  Store, 
10.7%;  General,  10.5%;  and 
Automotive,  13.4%. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 


1941 

1940 

AKRON, 

OHIO 

Baacon  Journal-a  . 

2,459,390 

2,433,480 

§Baacon  Journal-S  _ 

923,817 

1,228,738 

Grand  Total  . 

3,383,207 

3,842,218 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

••Knickarbockar-Naws-e 

1,745,287 

1,701,743 

Tim«s  Union-m  . 

1,301,444 

1,201,843 

•Timas  Union-S  . 

585,347 

735,204 

Grand  Total  . 

3,452,300 

3,438,810 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

.  includas: 

Knickar- 

bockar  Naws-a  1941— 

■1,745,287 

(308,102). 

1940—1,701,743  (271,340). 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Joumal-m  . 

.  1,438,152 

1,704,437 

IJoumal-S  . 

.  481,430 

589,448 

iribuna-a  . 

1,450,521 

1.740,493 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,770,303 

4.034,598 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

.  1,813,293 

1,841,105 

Jouraal-a  . 

.  2,408,549 

2,420,024 

Journal  R 

Constitution-S  . 

981,449 

1,354,048 

Grand  Total  . 

5,203,531 

5,435,177 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J 

Prass-m  . 

.  850,358 

828,728 

••Prass-S  . 

.  218,494 

310,740 

Grand  Total  . 

1,048,852 

1,139,448 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•Amarican-S  . 

.  519,534 

425,482 

Naws-Post-a  . 

.  1,587,448 

1,424,579 

Sun-m  . 

.  1,389,141 

1,384,929 

Sun-a  . 

.  2,252,922 

2,397,170 

(Sun-S  . 

1,372,093 

1,719,241 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,121,140 

7,751,401 

BANGOR,  ME. 

Naws-m  . 

.  934,140 

942,111 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Prass-a  . 

.  1,405,734 

1,481,804 

iPrass-S  . 

.  317,931 

400,350 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
Th«  lln<9«  tabulations  shown  hara  hava 
boon  compilad  by  Madia  Racords  inc.  for 
axclusiva  publication  by  Editor  R  Publishar. 
Thay  may  not  ba  raprintad  or  publishad  in 
any  form  without  axplicit  parmission  from 
M^ia  Racords,  Inc. 

Excapt  whara  ofhar  figuras  ara  spacifi- 
cally  shown  tha  following  footnotas  apply 
to  Madia  Racords,  May  Ifil  Linagas: 
■Includas  I3,«I2  linas  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
**lncludas  2<.4I7  linas  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 
flncludas  44.480  linas  THIS  WEEK, 
iincludas  41 .953  linas  PARADE. 

(Includas  95,225  linas  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE. 
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May  Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Rerord  Measuremeiita) 


1961 

1960 

%of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1960 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

May  . 

249,310,531 

273,696,536 

91.1 

94.9 

April  . 

241,811.050 

256,328,664 

94.3 

97.1 

Y ear  to  date  . . . 

1,111,520,295 

1,195,298,776 

93.0 

95.7 

Display 

May  . 

187,074,105 

203,888,725 

91.8 

94.8 

April  . 

181,458,228 

190,501,457 

95.3 

96.6 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  827,501,914 

880,389,622 

94.0 

95.3 

Classified 

May  . 

62,236,426 

69,807,811 

89.2 

95.5 

April  . 

60,352,822 

65,827,207 

91.7 

98.4 

Year  to  date  . . , 

.  284,018,381 

314,909,154 

90.2 

96.5 

Retail 

May  . 

.  134,381,920 

145,465,123 

93.4 

96.2 

April  . 

.  132,234,598 

137,519,678 

96.2 

99.5 

Y ear  to  date  . . 

.  605,734,472 

638,922,677 

94,8 

98.2 

Department  Store 

May  . 

47,233,969 

52,918,444 

89.3 

92.6 

April  . 

.  49,350,950 

49,601,458 

99.5 

99.5 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  214,450,378 

227,251,252 

94.4 

95.2 

General 

May  . 

.  32,261,194 

36,032,387 

89.5 

87.1 

April  . 

.  30,958,694 

31,447,893 

98.4 

88.2 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  134,047,255 

145,647,541 

92.0 

84.8 

Automotive 

May  . 

.  15,831,782 

18,274,109 

86.6 

94.3 

April  . 

.  13,137,485 

17,092,111 

76.9 

84.6 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  62,550,975 

72,240,302 

86.6 

89.7 

Financial 

May  . 

4,599,209 

4,117,106 

111.7 

122.0 

April  . 

5,127,451 

4,441,775 

115.4 

120.5 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  25,169,212 

23,579,102 

106.7 

117.8 

1941  1940 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

Naws-m  .  2,303,492  2,358  739 

tNaws-S  .  741,473  1,029.048 

Timas  Harald-a  .  2,444,227  2.530  41 1 

•Timas  Harald-S  .  723,222  914,541 

Grand  Total  .  4,254,414  4.832.739 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Timas 
Harald-a  1941—2,444,227  (29,840).  1940- 

2,530,411  (33,382). 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Harald-m  .  1,810,750  1,949  027 

Naws-e  .  2,088,431  2.320,490 

§Naw$.S  .  484,102  931,027 

Grand  Total  .  4,585.483  5,220,744 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m _  1,795,414  1,894,245 

TRocky  Mt.  Naws-S  ...  337,514  427.934 

Post-e  .  2,344,142  2,437, 4n 

fPost-S  .  774,745  1,013,070 

Grand  Total  .  5,274,017  5,774,948 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Post-e 
1941—2,344,142  (145,445). 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Ragistar-m  .  497,484  837,744 

Tribuna-a  .  1,141,454  1,140  524 

(Ragistar-S  .  494,974  454414 


1941  1940 

Sun-8ullatin-m  .  432,544  410,015 

Grand  Total  .  2,554,231  2,292,171 

■IRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Harald-m  .  1,044,584  l,0U,234 

Naws-a  .  1,897,192  1,884,924 

tNaws-5  .  820,423  1,021,844 

Grand  Total  .  3.744,399  3,975,004 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Naws-a 
1941-1,897,192  (48,445).  1940-  1,884.924 

(27,392). 

BOISE.  IDAHO 

5tatasman-m  .  884,431  981,454 

**Statasman-S  .  182,502  224,254 

Grand  Total  .  1,048,933  1,207,710 

NOTE;  Statasman  Mom.  and  Eva.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  adi- 
tion  (Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Amarican-a  .  732,252  748,375 

Racord-m  .  824.923  853,117 

•Advartisar-S  .  298,793  353,032 

Globa-a  .  1,739,943  1,755,454 

Globa-m  .  1,585,101  1,450,405 

§Globa-S  .  1,323,110  1,739,852 

Harald-m  .  1,448,001  1,490,705 

tHarald-S  .  1,092,041  1,401,449 

Travalar-a  .  1,740,329  1,842,971 

Grand  Total  . 10,804,513  12,255,540 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Couriar  Exprass-m  _  1,178,042  1,300,114 

(•Couriar  Exprass-S  ...  888,404  1,121,445 

(Evaning  Naws-a  .  2.5M.292  2,521,322 

Grand  Total  .  4,434,758  4,943,081 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Couriar-Post-a  .  1,354,972  1,352,438 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mail-a  .  1,020,541  1,144.414 


Grand  Total  .  2,353,914  2,452,774 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fraa  Prass-m  .  1,492,404  1,498,241 

§Fraa  Prass-S  .  497,211  430,457 

Naws-a  .  2,728,429  2,570,124 

t*Naws-S  .  1,128,555  1,425.252 

Tlmas-a  .  1,222,313 

nmas-S  .  424,741 

Grand  Total  .  4,044,401  7,971,170 

NOTE:  Timas  last  publication  Novambar 
4.  1941.  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Fraa 

Prass-m  1941  —  1,492,404  (144,120).  1940  - 
1,498,241  (223.778).  Fraa  Prass-S  1941-497,- 
211  (34,949).  194(7-430.457  (128,841).  Naws-a 
1941-2,728,429  (159,931).  1940—2.570.124 

(71,970).  Naws-S  1941—1,128,555  (  28,992). 

Timas-a  1940—1,122.313  (88,502). 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Advartisar-m  .  419,547  410.945 

Star  Gaiatta-a  .  951,283  914,822 

**Talagram-S  .  245,142  318,414 

Grand  Total  .  1,415,992  1,444,201 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Timas-m  .  1,318,554  1.494,525 

•Timas-S  .  344,508  518,952 

Harald-Post-a  .  1,351,295  I.SU.82I 

Grand  Total  .  3,034,359  3,540,305 

ERIE.  PA. 

Naws-m  .  1,377,932  1,222,427 

Timas-a  .  1,488,304  1,310,701 

$TImas-Naws-S  .  399,704  492,348 

Grand  Total  .  3,245,942  3,025,554 


1941  1940 

GaiaHa-m  .  1,007,288  1,213,437 

SGazatta-Mail-S  .  325,188  410,089 

Grand  Total  .  2,353,017  2,787,942 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

•Naws-a  .  1,111,142  1,114,957 

Obsarvar-m  .  1,408,449  1,433,909 

tObsarvar-S  .  530,750  744,047 

Grand  Total  .  3,270,341  3,514,933 

CHICAfaO,  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  .  3,303,338  3,490,777 

Tribuna-S  .  1,574,738  1,998,140 

(Daily  Naws-a  .  2,057,184  2,113,148  EUfiFMF  OPP 

Amarican-a  .  847,918  944,028  ,  .  ^ 

•Amarican-S  .  358,113  385,842  •  •• 

Sun-Timas-m  .  1,448,421  1.500.391  Enoutar  Guard-S  ...  272,827  312,041 

§Sun-Timas-S  .  455,742  752,049  _  ^  ,  7 '  .  " 

_  Grand  Total  .  1,543,374  1,599,498 

Grand  Total  . 10,285,474  11,204,435 

PALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO  ••Harald  Naws-a  .  1,083,348  1,131,598 

Enguirar-m  .  2,204,000  2,408,424  „„ 

(Enquirar-S  .  1,218,130  1,495,455  WAYNE,  IND. 

Post  R  Timas-Star-a  ....  2,159,845  2,254,854  Journal  GaioHa-m  ....  1,242.594  1,311,384 

-  iJournal  GaiaHa-S  ....  549,008  495,074 

Grand  Total  .  5,583,975  4,358,737  *Naws  Santinal-a  .  1,849,730  1.944.883 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO  ^•*•'•”2  3.951,341 

Plain  Daalar-m  .  2,434,114  2,905,814  FORT  WORTH  try 

(Plain  Daalar-S  .  1,583,414  2,243,414  ..  _  ,  ^ 

Prass  and  Naws-a  .  3,134,442  3,234,910  |f«r-Ta  •gram-m  .  I'SS'S 

Star-Talagram-a  .  1,894,750  2,049,438 

Grand  Total  .  7,354,192  8,384,138  |St«'-Talagram-S  . 

Prass-a  .  440,421  429.592 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Prass  and  •Prass-S  .  194,911  243,297 

Naws-a  1941-3,134,442  (184,415).  1940—  -  - 

3,234,910  (74,504).  Grand  Total  .  4,182,485  4,890,215 

NOTE:  Prass  Evaning  publishad  5  days  a 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO  '•••'■  “"b. 

Dispalph-a  .  2.414,043  2,473,474 

DiM^h-S  .  1,184,484  1,540,591  FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Cltiiao-Journal-m  .  999,124  1.004.454  Baa-a  .  1.499.371  1,411,541 

Star-w  .  49.849  70,373  iBaa-S  .  539,774  758.243 

Grand  Total  .  4,447,502  5,091,094  Grand  Total  .  2,039,147  2.349,804 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  July  8,  1961 


ini 

6ARY.  INO. 


N*ws-S«ntin*l-« 


Po»t-Tribun«-«  .  1.435,407  1,442.757  5N«w..5«ntin«l-S 

••Post-Tribun«-S  .  423,244  5H,243  _  j  t  .  i 


..  I,in.770  1,177.014  tTribun«-S 
. .  323,542  443,588 


ini  1440 
1,074,327  1,434,347 


NORFOLK,  VA. 


2,145,535  2,248,843 


2,058,873  2,234,020 


GLENS  FAUS,  N.  Y.  Eaglt-Tribun*-t  .... 

fott-SUr  (S««  Not#)  ..  731,454  713,430  LITYLE  R( 

NOTE:  Pojt-St#r  Morning  lold  in  com- 
bination  with  TIm#»  Waning.  Linag#  of  Arkansai  Gai#tt#-m 
on#  adition,  Poit-Star  Morning,  only  it  jArkantat  Gaiatta-S 

Grand  Total 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagla-Tribuna-a  .  1,084,524  1,022,444 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 


Grand  Total  .  5,445,181  5.734.340 

a  -A  j  •  I  .  .*a.  Pommputh  St«r-« 

Mt'iai?."  7.*,'r  Virginian-Pilot-m  .. 

^13,445  (138,444).  1440-2,421,451  (133,-  jViTginian-Pilot  E 

Portsmouth  Star-S 


1,855,051  1,441,524 

2,078,152  2,214,784 


745,307  1,124,274 
4,448,510  5,302,544 


1,000,353  1,087,102  ?!!!% 
«i  CIS  att  inn 


GRAND  RAFIDS,  MICH.  .  . 

.  2,245,728  2.458,442  ,  .  ^  ” 

.  521,124  443,333  I,  i'**"**;"*'.'!; 


Total  .  1,371,845  1,510,202 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF, 
ant-m  .  1,400,823  2,021,527 


MODESTO.  CALIF.  Grand  Total  .  4,448,510  5,302,544 

a-a  .  812,011  722,055  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Lodgar- 

aa-5  .  144,224  235,243  Dispatch  E  Portsmouth  Star-a  1441— I, K5,- 

-  -  051  (344,040).  1440—1,441,524  (413,544).  Vir- 

Grand  Total  .  1,011,237  457,318  ginian-Pilot-m  1441-2,078,152  (257,737). 

NOTE;  Baa  Evaning  puplishad  5  days  a  1440—2,214,784  (240,444).  Virginian-Pilot  E 

•ak  only.  Portsmouth  5tar-S  1441-745,307  (140.432). 

1440—1,124,274  (234,572). 


Grand  Total  .  2,814,852  3,121,745 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Kacord-a  .  2,073,144  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat;  Racord-a 

1441—2,073.144  (74,441). 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Timat-a  .  1,427,348  1,413,445 

rimas-S  .  474,424  417,874 


IlndapandantPrass- 

Talagram-S 

Pratt-Talagram-a 


544,448  741,088  ■ 

1,443,344  1,447.082  Saiatta-m 


'  '  La  Pratsa-a 

4,443,715  4.804.447 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 

.  2,848,554  2,847,440 

1  .  1,551,104  1.547,703  Tribuna-a 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Inda- 
pandant-m  1441-1,400,823  (243,345).  1440 

—2,021,527  (  241,833).  Pratt-Talagram-a  1441 
-1,443.344  (  243,345).  1440-1,447.082  (  241,- 
833). 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


La  Patit  Journal-S 


Grand  Total  .  7,454,071  7,447,523 

NOTE:  (*)  Includat  WEEKEND  MAGA 
ZINE  linaga. 


2,848,554  2,847,440  OAKLAND.  CAUF. 

1,551,104  1.547,703  Tribuna-a  .  2,073,308  2,048,334 

2,472,472  2,814.237  (Tribuna-5  .  718,503  432,441 

84,448  143,548  -  - 

141,434  274,075  Grand  Total  .  2,741,811  3,030,477 

-  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat;  Tribuna-a 

7,454,071  7,447,523  |y*|_2  073,308  (45,010).  1440—104,424  (104,- 

VEEKEND  MAGA-  424). 


.  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T.  MUNCIE,  INO. 

Grand  Total  1,403,747  2,031,834  ^•*'‘^‘7  Suffolk-#  ....  2.210.^  . 

A./N-re  T*  Ca.  ■  I.1*  I.  ^  c  .J.  Npwiday  Nats«u-«  ....  2.427.2t7  2.404,472  $tar-m  .  853,423 

NOTE:  Timpt  Evpninq  publisn*d  5  d«y»  -!_1_  •j4i  74i 

waak  only.  Grand  Total  .  4,438,037  4,544,845  .  . ! — 


HARRISBURG.  FA. 

7«triot’m  . .  1.334,41 

ffatriot  N«ws-$  .  371,43 


E.aminar-m 
221.421  484,174  .fa.min.r-S 

1.708,284  1,475,481  [iTrlli-.Ts  ! ! 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

■m  .  1,880,034  1,442,134 

.  M3.M3  1.151.123 


1,474,053  2,087,144 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,218,723  1,174,444 

844,223  Oklahoman-S  .  442.401  584,  IH 

882,443  Timat-a  .  1,374,433  1,344,184 


Grand  Total  .  3,084,257  3,107,805 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat;  Timat-a 
1441—1.374,433  (150,044).  1440—1.344,184 

(144,485). 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,054,477  1,108,433 

ICourant-S  .  757.288  1,075,484 

Timat-a  .  2,241,234  2,184,541 


Harald-Exprass-a 
Mirror-a  . . 


anaivT  a  li’aJi  .  1.404,043  1,520,847 

Tannattaan-m  .  1,524,205  1,505,447 

.  Tannattaan-S  .  541,480  773,334 


OMAHA.  NEBR. 


1,452,014  1,315,073 
1,144,877  1,254,282 


Grand  Total  . 12,045,131  13,127,154 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat;  Timaa-S 


annattaan-S  .  541,480  773,334  yVorld-Harald 

scTaTva  STaatcn  I***  .  1.437.188  1,452,404 

Grand  Total  .  3,474,778  3.744,450  fWorld-Harald-S  .  772,542  453,434 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  Grand  Total .  2,204,750  2,404,048 


-  -  1441 _ 2  422  4K  (414  220)  1440  —  3  240  544  Journal-Couriar-m  _  524,444  537,428 

Total  .  4,058,504  4,373.883  (i^TM).  •^rrJt-m^ii^^^^  c . 

832).  1440— 4,ia,443  (455,441)  ••K#gittar-S  .  572,717  813,027 


HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Journal-#  .  380,545 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advartisar-m  .  1 ,057,884 

••Advartitar-S  377,148 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 
Couriar  Journal-m  ....  1,341,3 

Couriar  Journal-S  .  782,1 

Timat-a  .  I,427,i 


1,341,327  1,551,223 
782,147  1,032,547 


Star  8ullatin-a 
JStar  Bullatin-S 


1,411,271  1,514,238 

314.454  334,074 


.  1,427,248  1.745.324  pay-a 
.  3,800,772  4,324,114 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 


LOWEU.  MASS. 


CONN.  Grand  Total .  2,204,750  2,404,048 

524,444  537,428  NOTE:  Werld-Harald  sold  in  comblna- 

1,544,234  1,723,045  lion  Morning  and  Evaning,  linaga  of  only 
572,717  813,027  ona  adition,  EVENING,  it  shown. 

T  T  0T3.720  ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star-a  .  1,477,314  2,034,418 

I,  CONN.  Santinal-m  . 1.477,314  2,034,418 

1,042,247  1,044,744  Santinal-S  .  448,742  1,184,238 

Grand  Total  .  4,403,344  5,243,074 

3^’  NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includat:  1441 — 442,- 


..  3,344,307  3,217,814  Sun-a  .  835,188 

••Sun-S  .  224,7M 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  NOTE:  Part  run 

Timat-Picayuna-m  .  2,423,230  2,474,414  b43  1440—742  440. 

743,288  tTimat-Picayuna-S  .  840,418  1,187,552 

2n,420  Statas  A  Itam-a  .  1,532,114  1,534,305  pacad 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicla-a  .  2,781,081  2,442,405 

•Chronicla-S  .  444,474  I.2U.458 

Pott-m  .  2,184,548  2,235,727 

tPost-S  .  487.834  848,770 

Prau-a  .  844,847  800,844 


Grand  Total  .  1,054,454  1,035,708 


.  444,474  I.2U.458  LYNN.  MASS. 

.2,184,548  2,235,727 

.  487,834  848,770  .  744,774 


.T..  «  ...m-a  .  PASADENA.  CAUF. 

Grand  Total  .  5,315,742  5,700,771  Star-Nawt-a  .  1,237,354  1,247,574 

lIndapandant-Star 

kiBW  vnMr  u  V  Nawt-S  .  445,034  502,543 

N*w  TOW*.  N.  T.  Indapandant-m  .  1.124,245  1,142,744 


Grand  Total  .  7,453,044  7,884.40r 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Chroni 
cla-a  1441—2,781,081  (155,503).  1440—2,442, 
U5  (44.4U).  Pott-S  1441-2,184.548  (42,210) 


' _  _  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

7,453.044  7,884,404  **Union  Laadar-d  .  842,480 

includat:  Chroni-  Nawt-S  .  214,584 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

813,422  Timat-m  .  2.834,375  2,445,710 

nmat-S  .  2,728,324  3,404,047 

Harald  Tribuna-m  .  1,074,504  1,022,412 

428  424  tHarald  Tribuna-S  ...  720,544  425.044 

3k'04C  Mirror-m  .  844,822  827,757 

'  Mirror-S  .  354,032  441,031 


..  2,808,458  2.4I2.4U 


INDIANAPOLIS.  INO. 


Nawt-a  .  1.448,572  1,445,427 

Star.m  .  1,844,240  1,854,524  uauaui* 


Grand  Total  .  1,104,544  1,233,444  .  ! 

kirtvE  TV  C  j  V.  .  •  Nawt-S  .  1,421,504  2,155,451 

NOTE:  Th#  Sunday  Nawt  it  told  in  op-  Journal  Amarican-a  ...  1. 125,085  1,043,344 

tional  connbination  with  tha  following  •Joumol  Amorican-S  .  334,442  404,035 


PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 
Timat-a  .  432,544 


PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

.  751,817 


($tar-S  .  442,724  1,322,844 

Timat-a  .  405,440  458,885 

§Tlmat-S  .  284,414  342,400 


..  5,480,430  4,444,832 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

458!885  Commarcial  Appaal-m  1,838,043  1.443.274 
342,400  (Commarcial  Appaal-S  440,584  445,144 

-  Pratt-Scimitar-a  .  1,312,542  1.321,704 


'Journal  Amorican-S  ..  334,442  404,035  .  *  _  _ .  lua'int 

Pott-a  .  I.I44.0I4  1,144,448  .  MTTIT 

Pott-S  .  117,408  152.143  Nawt-Joumal-S  . 


World  Talagram  A 

Sun-a  .  1,378,040  1,408,234 


l.3]2.M2  I  32]'704  Grand  Total  . 14.007.077  17.381.504  PEORIA.  ILL. 

-  -  NOTE-  Pott  ...nin.  nubli.l..ri  H  <  J®"'"*'  ***'  ^ota)  1,435,551  1,458,414 

3,811,221  4,240,132  w,,k  oniy'^  ”  •»»"ing  publithad  5  days  a  jtar-S .  534,047  554,152 


JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  .  841,785 

{Clarion  Ladgar  A 

Nawt-S  .  344,114 

Daily  Nawt-a  .  7W.0e4 

Stata  Timat-a  .  434,744 

Stata  Timat-S  .  147,217 


MERIDEN.  CONN. 
Racord  Journal 

(Saa  Not#)  .  870,738 

NOTE;  Racord  Morning  and 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat;  Mirrer-m 
1441—844,822  (157,270).  1440-827,757  (l73,-i 
145).  Mirror-S  1441-354,032  (121,473).  1440 
—441,031  (171,253).  Nawt-m  IMI— 1,725,- 


Grand  Total  . . . 


1.444,418  2.0I8.0U 


.  2,542,448  2,787,178 


.  870.738  873,742  —441,031  (171,253).  Na'wt-m  1441— ^.725.- 

NOTE;  Racord  Morning  and  Journal  384  (740,034).  1440-  1,740.238  (834,721). 

Evening  told  only  in  combinotion.  Nowt>S  tfil^l .421,509  (1,0^,390).  1940— 

232,975  Unogo  of  ono  odition,  Rocord  Morning  2,l$S.45i  (1,527,944).  Journal-Amorican** 

— —  only  it  shown.  IHI  —  1, 125,09$  (117,074).  1940  —  I.0U.344 


NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Jour- 
3M,032  (121  473)  1440  in  combination. 

N*—**™  *741  1,725,-  Linaga  of  only  ona  adition — Journal  Star 

-  EvanTn»-it  thArn. 


MIAMI  FLA 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  u  m  wi’i  tvir-iT.  Tal.  A  Sun-a  1441— 1,378,040  (274,487). 

(Timat-Union-S  .  Nawt-a  .  1,108,085  1,242,510  Nawt  m  J4,7W.  Nawt  5  44,141. 

.  1,103,048  1,245,484  fNawt-S  .  324,425  524,747 


IHI  —  1,125,085  (117,074).  1440  —  I.0U.344  ' 

(134,743).  Journal-Amarican-S  1441 — 334,-  Bullatin-a 
442  (U.374).  1440—404,035  (42,720)  World  ('Bullatin-S 
Tal.  A  Sun-a  1441-1,378,040  (274,487).  1440  inguirar-m 
— 1,408,234  (245,750).  Split  run  adv.  in-  Inguirar-S 
cludat:  Nawt-m  34,780.  Nawt-S  44,141.  Nawt-a  ... 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

.  2,341,084  2.3U.I47 

i  .  415,881  88S.I0B 


2,013,082  2,044,503 
1,431,208  1,404,447 
441,200  I.00I.8U 


4.043.404  4.545.403 


-  -  NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 

4,010,054  7.327.570  Lo„g  |,|and  Pratt-a  ..  1,402,570  1.4 


JERSEY  CITY,  N. 


«'•"<<  Total  .  4,010,054  7.327.570  Long  Itland  Pratt-a 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Harald-m  {Long  Itland  Pratt-S 
1441-3,411,740  (31,545).  1440  -  3,715.278 


^  Grand  Total  .  7,342,440  8.2S4.44I 

...T.a  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat;  Bullafin-a 
■tU-:?;  1851—2.341.084  (  33.457).  Inguirar-m  1441— 

*".IH  2,013,082  (31,234).  1440-2,044,503  (28.170). 


lartay  Joumal-a  .  1,250,241  1,270,318  (54,842).  Harald-S  1441— l,IU.2S4  (44,753). 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Jartay  1440—1,743,015  (110,508). 

Journal-#  1441-1,250.241  (103,844).  1440— 

1,270,318  (145,400).  tan  taraiiuaa  taric 


2,153,328  2,243.882 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  1,142,845  1,343,828 

'Santinal-S  .  144,873  334,234 


NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 


napublic-m 

(Rapublic-S 


{Pratt-S  .  380,308 


1,255,413  1,314,480  Gaiatta-a 


Star-a  .  1,752,427  1,784,147  Journal-#  .  3,327,448  3,514,140 

(Star-S  .  842,540  1,222,281  (Journal-S  .  1,414,341  1,844,147 

Timat-m  .  1.747.406  1.850.340  -  - 


Timat-Harald-a 


1,154,441  1,184,330 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

.  2,740,224  2,784,137 

.  421.404  1,044,344 

.  2,808,314  2.8I8.4U 

al  .  4.444.444  4,703,472 


...  1,747,406  1,850,340 
...  4,343,423  4,841,838 


4.107,107  7,040,404 


Grand  Total .  2,745,382  2,445,443 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

caiic  u  w  rotf-Gai.  A  Sun-Tal.-m  1,440,542  1,440,046 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  •Pott-Gai.  A  Sun-Tal.-S  338,477  475.440 

GaiaHa-a  .  1,124.740  1,114,722  naat-a  .  2,144,504  2.040.U7 

"GaiaHa-S  .  152,554  245,787  yPrmt-S  .  445,304  1,252,447 


KNOXVILLE. 
Jaarnal-m  . 

editor  ac  pu 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,774,854  1,475,042 

548,257  Star-a  .  2,413,445  2,421,451 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN.  Tribuna-m  . 

.  443,223  548,257  Star-a  . 

3R  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  8,  1961 


Grand  Total .  1,277,314  1,345,504 


Grand  Total  .  4.483.852  5,304,340 
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1960 


1961 

I960 

PORTLAND. 

ORE. 

Oragonian-m  . 

{•Oragonian-S  . 

Oregon  Journal-a  . 

(Oregon  Journal-S  .... 

1,747,144 

753,920 

1,190,370 

272,615 

1,716,395 

881,885 

1,145,644 

421,304 

Grand  Total  . 

3,964,049 

4,165,228 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-a  . 

••Journal-S  . 

1,094,415 

311,563 

986,785 

479,451 

Grand  Total . 

1,405.978 

1.466.236 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

Bullatin-a  . 

(Journal-m  . 

Joumal-S  . 

1,841,225 

1,570,681 

854,487 

1,856,074 

1,307,310 

1,031,790 

Grand  Total  . 

4,266,393 

4,195,174 

READING, 

,  PA. 

Eagla  (Saa  Nota)  . 

!Eagla-S  . 

1,250,972 

273,514 

1,314,631 

345,049 

Grand  Total . 

1,524,486 

1,659.680 

NOTE;  EagI*  Evaning  and  Timas  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of  ona 
adition  (Eagla  Evaning)  is  shown. 


RICHMOND.  VA. 


News  Laader-a  _ 

Timas  Dispatch-m  . 
(Timas  Dispatch-S 

_  1,810,655 

_  1.642.083 

....  840,451 

1,898,335 

1,646,151 

1,103,665 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,293,189 

4,648,151 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Prats- Enterprise 

(Sm  Nota)  . 

SPrau-Entarprise-S 

.  1,350,128 

....  305,234 

1,346,768 

381,149 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,655,362 

1,727,917 

NOTE:  Prass-Entarprise  Morning  E  Eve¬ 
ning  told  only  in  combination.  The  Full- 
Run  Linaga  shown  above  is  that  of  only 
ona  adition  (Press-Entarprlsa-Morning). 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Prass- 
Entarprisa  1961-1,350.128  (32,768).  1960- 
1,346,768  (34,860). 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Ticnat-m  . 

§Timas-S  . 

World-Naws-e  . 

....  1,024,427 
....  330,396 
....  1,041,689 

1,093,745 

444,133 

1,114,468 

Grand  Total . 

....  2,396,512 

2,652,346 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  t 

Chronicle-m  _ 

(Democrat  E 

Chronicla-S  . 

Timet-Union-a  _ 

.  1,678,278 

.  789,770 

.  2,094,149 

1,729,159 

1,052,615 

2,162,760 

Grand  Total  .... 

.  4,562,197 

4,944,534 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (Saa  Nota)  .  1,259.304  1,224,273 

Star-S  .  509,074  611,365 

Grand  Total  .  1,768,378  1,835,638 

NOTE;  Star  Morning  and  Ragistar- 
Rapublic  Evaning  sold  in  combination. 
Linaga  of  only  ona  edition — Star  Morning 
— is  shown.  Star  Morning  published  five 
week  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  2,206,994  2,326,128 

IBaa-S  .  507,221  691,346 

Union-m  .  740,218  739,986 

••Union.S  .  260,533  399,650 


Grand  Total  .  3,714,966  4,157,110 

NOTE;  Union  Morning  published  5  days 
a  weak  only. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globa-Democrat-m  ...  1,551,607  1,622.885 

t*Globa-Damocrat.S  . .  423,871  604,630 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  2,278,629  2,396,304 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,100,133  1,402,241 


Grand  Total  .  5,354,240  6,026,060 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Globa- 
Damocrat-m  1961—1,551,607  (281,063).  I960 
—1,622,885  (251,607). 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Prass-m  .  1,209,015  1,317,775 

'Pioneer  Prass-S  .  767,207  1,007,359 

Dispatch-a  .  1,975,918  2,036,562 


Grand  Total  .  3,952,140  4,361,696 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  1961 — 
1,975,918  (147,777).  1960-2,036,562  (182,- 
421). 
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1961  I960 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

*lndapandant-a  .  651,062  646,054 

**lndapandant-S  .  186,436  317,220 

Timas-m  .  2,080,723  2,312,594 

ITimas-S  .  666,448  860,014 


Grand  Total  .  3,584,669  4,135,882 

NOTE;  (*)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statasman-m  .  845,026  898,656 

"Oregon  Statesman-S  .  222,207  288,835 

Capital  Journal-a  .  976,879  1,073,369 


Grand  Total  .  2,044,112  2,260,860 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribuna-m  .  1,905,830  1,963,431 

tTribuna-S  .  598,840  763,780 

Deseret  News 

Talagram-e  .  1,967,298  1,961,993 


Grand  Total  .  4,471,968  4,689,204 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Exprass-m  .  1,426,222  1,361,299 

tExprass-Naws-S  .  595,467  889,973 

Express-Naws-Sat .  289,701  388,351 

Naws-e  .  1,756,389  1,640,877 

Light-e  .  1,930,269  1,779,079 

•Light  s  .  600,158  882,446 


Grand  Total  .  6,598,206  6,942,025 

NOTE;  Express  Morning  and  News  Eve¬ 
ning  published  5  days  a  weak  only. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,896,748  1,860,534 

§Union-S  .  817,855  1,212,886 

<Tribuna-o  .  2,605,454  2,621,363 


Grand  Total  .  5,320,057  5,694,783 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m  .  1,818,034  1,598,055 

tChronicle-S  .  666,680  840,010 

Examinar-m  .  2,252,670  2,225,912 

•Examiner-S  .  846,154  1,157,626 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  ..  1,171,602  1,150,395 


Grand  Total  .  6,755,140  6,971,998 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Chronicle- 
m  1961-1,818.034  (39,340).  1960-1,598,055 
(35,249).  Chronicla-S  1960-840,010  (9,600). 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Marcury-m  .  2,209,137  2,025,112 

News-a  .  2,297,226  2,020,073 

§Marcury.News-S  .  648,156  786.568 


Grand  Total .  5,154,519  4,831,753 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Mercury-m 
1961  —  2,209,137  (27,035).  I960  —  2,025,112 
(38,931).  Naws-a  1961-2,297,226  (27,035). 

1960—2,020,073  (38,931). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Indepandant-Journal-a  .  1,161,740  1,001,231 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  1,256,331  1,251,812 

••Union  Star-e  .  954,035  913,213 


Grand  Total  .  2,210,366  2,165,025 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Timas-a  .  1,147,810  1,083,937 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-lntalligancer-m  ...  1,342,372  1,328,598 

*Post-lntelligancer-S  ..  430,802  560,465 

Times-a  .  2,022,222  2,166,138 

Times-S  .  651,460  821,204 


Grand  Total  .  4,446.856  4,876.405 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-a  .  1,039,522  1,117,090 

Times-m  .  1,236,664  1,336,515 

Timas-S  .  427,645  522.423 


Grand  Total  .  2,703,831  2,976,028 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribuna-e  .  1,622,729  1,633,700 

Tribune-S  .  538,707  698,567 


Grand  Total  .  2,161,436  2,332,267 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokasman-Raviaw-m  ..  872,321  892,891 

tSpokesman-Reviaw-S  388,295  584,401 

Chronicle-e  .  1,042,590  1,095,521 


Grand  Total  .  2,303,206  2,572,813 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  I.S03.66I  1,521,307 


SYRACUSE 

1961 
.  N.  Y. 

I960 

Harald-Joumal-a  . 

I.8I6.33S 

1,835,450 

(•Harald-Amarican-S  .. 

539,137 

664,753 

Post-Standard-m  . 

995,035 

1,103,612 

(Post-Standard-S  . 

288,014 

444,751 

Grand  Total . 

3,638,521 

4,048,566 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

Naws-Trlbuna-e  . 

1,564,562 

1,582,135 

News-Tribuna-S  . 

376,037 

486,058 

Grand  Total . 

1,940,599 

2,068,193 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Tribuna-m  . 

.  2,006,595 

2,297,202 

(Tribuna-S  . 

,  699,009 

1,027,952 

••Timas-e  . 

.  1,201,006 

891,753 

Grand  Total . 

.  3,906.610 

4,216,907 

TOLEDO. 

OHIO 

*Tlmas-m  . 

,  641,477 

713,306 

Blada-e  . 

.  1,952,070 

2,034,288 

Blada-S  . 

.  761,799 

1,016,730 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,355,346 

3,764,324 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  5  days  a  weak  only. 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

Globe  E  Mail-M  . . 

.  1,841,998 

1,736,786 

((•Telegram-a  . . 

.  2,675,868 

2,564,533 

Star-e  . 

.  2,879,521 

2,795,212 

Star-w  . 

70,412 

99,571 

Grand  Total . 

.  7,467,799 

7,196,102 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linaga. 

Part  run  adv.  includes:  Telegram 
2,675,868  (90,208).  I960— 2,5M,533 

-a  1961— 

(61,909). 

TRENTON 

.  N.  J. 

Evening  Time$-e  . 

.  1,236,993 

1,165,646 

••Timas  Advartisar-S  . 

.  395,095 

537,388 

Trantonian-m  . 

.  863,633 

8n,796 

Grand  Total  .  2,495,721  2,575,830 

NOTE:  Timas  Evaning  published  5  days 
a  weak  only. 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (Sea  Nota)  ...  I.086.92S  1,075,860 
Nota:  Record  Morning  and  Times-Racord 
Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of 
ona  edition  (Record  Morning)  is  shown. 


1961  I9M 

Eagla-m  .  1,365,156  1.510,411 

Eagla  8  Baacon-a  _  1,308,246  1.292,965 

(Eagle  8  Baacon-S  ....  418,768  529.029 


Grand  Total .  3,092,170  4.(28,271 

NOTE:  Eagla  purchased  the  Beacon  tf- 
f active  September  26,  I960. 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

Joumal-m  .  1,171,372  1.153,979 

Santinal-e  .  1,153,632  1.084,524 

Journal  8  Sentinal-S  ...  401,928  527,021 


Grand  Total  .  2,726,932  2.765,531 

NOTE:  Santinal  Evening  I960  figures  sup¬ 
plied  by  publisher. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Talagram-S  .  525,255  696,904 

Talagram-m  .  949,192  987,4N 

Gazetta-e  .  1,328,458  1.391.425 


Grand  Total  .  2,802.905  3,075.827 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-a  .  1,718.594  1.783.237 

IVindicator-S  .  681,220  1.004.195 


Grand  Total  .  2.399,814  2.788.132 


ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Talagraph-m .  477,965  502,109 

Talagraph-S  .  164.289  236.039 


Grand  Total  .  642,254  738.148 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28,557  lines 
(1961);  45,416  lines  (I960) 

NOTE:  Talagraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  Naws-a. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

5tata-m .  923,511  970.974 

Stata-S  .  416,105  553,313 

Racord-m  .  728,951  736,014 

Grand  Total  .  2,068,567  2,261,101 

Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  13.604 
lines  (1961);  23,159  Unas  (I960). 


TULSA,  OKLA. 


Tribuna-a  . 

World-m  . 

World-S  . 

.  1,634,711 
.  1,584,345 
.  487,339 

1,735,637 

1,725,923 

639,227 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,706,395 

4,100,787 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  . . 

.  889,963 

967,769 

UTICA. 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-a  . 
••Observer  Dispatch-S 
Prest-m  . 

.  1,088,225 
314,110 
.  1.328.419 

1,125,017 

382,712 

1,358,878 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,730,754 

2,866,607 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Naws-a  . 

Post-m  . 

I'Post-S  . 

Star-e  . 

(Star-S  . 

.  1,182,693 
.  3,155,242 
.  969,525 

.  2,884,908 
.  875,355 

1,226,903 

3,033,710 

1,210,287 

2,894,248 

1,224,307 

Grand  Total  . 

.  9,067,723 

9,589,455 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Harald-a  .  851,142  . 

Naws-Tribuna-m  .  610,169  . 

Naws-Tribuna-S  .  381,552  . 


Grand  Total  .  1,842,863  . 

I960  figures  from  Madia  Records. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Journal-a  .  1,084,167  1,072,133 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28,557  lints 
(1961);  35,021  lines  (I960). 


LAS  VEGAS 

,  NEV. 

Nevada  Sun-m  . 

Nevada  Sun-S  . 

1,198,926 

255,578 

986,599 

206,425 

Grand  Total  . 

1,454,504 

1,193,024 

MONROE. 

LA. 

800.403 

237,502 

807,312 

830,824 

326,081 

827,059 

World-S  . 

News-Star-a  . 

Grand  Total  . 

1,845,217 

1,983,971 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 


American-e  . 

1,376,265 

1,398,490 

•Republican-S  . 

364,894 

462,990 

Grand  Total  . 

1,741,159 

1,861,480 

MACY-WISTCHISm-ROCKLAND 

GROUP.  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Timas-a  , 

781,955 

823,455 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-a 
New  Rochelle 

949,651 

939,335 

Standard-Star-a  . 

Ossining  Citizan- 

1,026,345 

1,035,366 

Ragistar-e  . 

807,400 

818,132 

Paakskill  Star-a  . 

757,699 

725,527 

Port  Chester  Item-a  . . . 

972,995 

967,632 

Tarrytown  News-e  . 

Yonkers  Herald 

795,241 

796,306 

Statasman-a  . 

1,045,688 

1,051,904 

White  Plains  Repoitar 


Dispatch-a  . 

Rockland  Journal 
News-a  . 

1,166,691 

.  903,224 

1,186,319 

678,779 

Grand  Total  . 

.  9,206,889 

9,022,755 

WICHITA. 

KANS. 

991,331 

304,535 

Baacon-S  . 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

El  Diario  Da 

Nuava  York-m .  274,777  284,054 

El  Diario  Da 

Nuava  York-S  .  69,032  68.734 

Grand  Total  .  343,809  352,792 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  1,079,879  1.049,175 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call.m  .  892,690  895.734 

Naws-a  .  1,240,719  1,131,149 

Grand  Total  .  2,133,409  2,026,905 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ladger-e  .  877,921  921.811 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribuna-m  .  541,829  503,484 

Scrantonian-S  .  307.286  366.847 

Grand  Total  .  849,115  870.331 

Includes  PARADE  42,254  lines  (1961): 
53,739  lines  (I960). 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  8, 


1961 


Ifil  IHO 
WILKES-IARRE.  PA. 

iKord-m .  il2.5M  i30.S83 

riiiMf  LMd«r-«  .  1,101,527  1,102,572 

|nd«p*nd«nt-S  .  570,755  525,065 


1950  IWI 

HTANNIS,  MASS. 
530,583  C<p«  Cod  Standard- 


Ttma>-o .  575,455 


Indapandant-S  .  570,755  525,085 

-  -  JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Grand  ^***1  •  Vv' Tribuna-Damocrat-AII 
Includai  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28,557  linat  n>y  1159  984  1173  358 

(IHI):  45,415  lina$  (1950).  . . 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBUSHERS 


Amarican-Nawt-a  .  415,355 

Amarican-Nawt-S .  120,105 


Grand  Total  .  535,472 

ALTOONA,  PA. 


KINNIWia(<rASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH. 

Tri-City  Harald-a  .  552,559  542,959 

Tri-City  Harald-S  .  111,482  245,918 

Grand  Total  .  554,040  789,887 

Doat  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


KINGSTON,  N.  V. 

538,272  Fraaman-a  .  872,200 


APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Pott-Crascant-a  .  1,500,955  1,555,072 


PA.  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

,103,885  1,115,952  Star-m  .  1,155,140  1,127,028 

Journal-a  .  1,182,944  1,098,720 

ENASHA,  WIS.  ’Journal  R  Star-S  .  298,410  252,780 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH.  ’Includas  PARA 

Enquirar  t  Naws-a  ....  1,045,453  1,044,395  53,041  linat  (1950) 
Enquirar  8  Naws-S  ....  215,740  274,815  i  nriri 


Grand  Total  .  2,535,494  2,488,528 

’Includas  PARADE  41,841  linat  (1951); 


Grand  Total  .  1.251,1 

BURINGTON,  VT. 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

1,251,193  1,319,212  Union-Sun  t  Journal-a..  555,538 


MADISON,  WIS. 


857,947 

842,491 

Capital  Timat-a  . 

Stata  Journal-m  . 

..  1,315,857 
..  1,315,034 

1,358,808 

1,372,399 

OHIO 

Stata  Journal-S . 

..  409.122 

515,554 

1,797,390 

514,528 

1,919,022 

830,774 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,040,023 

3,255,771 

2,412,018 

2,749,795 

Includat  PARADE 
54,740  linat  (1950). 

41,845  linat 

(1951); 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southarn  lllinoitan-a  ..  457,532  505,184 
Southarn  Illinoitan-S  ..  115,290  129, IOC 


lORO,  MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argut-a  .  998,858  1,041,558 

505,184  Diipatch-a  .  1,198,950  1,197,434 

129,108 

— ■  -  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 


I’*®  Awards  for  Women  s 

9UINCY,  ILL.  _  n 

HaraJd-Whiq-a  .  550,730  599,534  Interest  KepOrtUlg 

532,744  Harald-Whig-S  .  222,012  237,944  „  ,  x  ^ 

-  -  Beverly  Mindrum,  stair  writer 

Grand  Total  .  882,742  837,578  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 

RAPID  CITY  s  D.  Tribune,  has  been  named  first 

urnai-a  . ’  528,375  594,555  prize  winner  of  the  Second 

.  151,294  218.022  Annual  Catherine  L.  O’Brien 

Grand  Total  .  789.570  812,588  Award  for  achievement  in 

women’s  interest  newspaper 
RENO,  NEV,  reportinjf.  She  was  cited  for  her 

u'rnal-s  .  ’. '.  !  208,138  m'345  ^^ory  “Change  Brings  Confusion 

iiatta-a  .  925,352  9951814  — Woman  OutgTows  One-Role 

Grand  Total  .  1,572,592  1,799,502  Existence.” 

Doat  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  She  will  receive  a  $500  cash 

award  and  will  select  a  student 
SALISBURY,  N.  c.  in  her  community  to  receive  a 

)tt-s  "  m‘o«  2OT0M  UlOOO  Journalism  Scholarship. 

- ! —  - ^ —  Second  prize  winner  was  Lee 

.  758,025  Mclnerney,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

SIOUX  FALLS,  s.  D.  Post-Gazette,  for  her  entry 

rgut-Laadar-a  .  859,455  775,348  “Reporter  Hired  as  ‘Plant’  in 

rgut-Laadar-s  .  229,278  305.018  McKeesport  Bingo  Gyp.”  Third 

Grand  Total  .  1.098.734  1.080,355  P^ize  Went  to  Mary  Frazer,  San 

Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
SUPERIOR,  WIS.  foj.  “Grapes  of  Wrath  1960 — 

.  589,974  588,294  ^hen  an  Iron  is  a  Luxury  .  .  .” 

TOPEKA,  KANS.  A  $300  and  $200  honorarium 

:apital-m  .  951,520  935,845  will  be  awarded  respectively. 

:a^*tai°jou?na*l-S  282,951  343:405  Honorable  Mention  Certifi- 

^  ...  -  - ^ —  cates  will  lie  given  to:  Betty 

.  2.157,179  2,155,443  j^ggf^  Women’s  News  Service; 


RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Journal-a  .  528,375 

Journal-S  .  151,294 

Grand  Total  .  789.570 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-tn  .  538,202 

Journal-S  .  208,138 

Gaiatta-a  .  925,352 


Grand  Total  .  1,572,592  1,799,502 

Doat  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Pott-a  .  501.748 

Pott-S  .  151,098 

Grand  Total  .  752,845 


SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

557  392  Argut-Laadar-a  .  859,455  775,348 

Argut-Laadar-S  .  229,278  305.018 

358  808  .  1.098,734  1,080,355 

'  sHlin  SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

- ! —  Talagram-a  .  589,974  588,294 

1,255,771 

(1951);  TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Capital-m  .  951,520  935,845 

Stata  Journal-a  .  922.598  885,192 

L.  Capital-Journal-S  .  282,951  343,405 


- ^ ^ —  MONTGOMERY,  ALA.  TUCSON.  ARiz.  Olga  Curtis,  Parade;  Frances  L. 

DMf‘!iot°indudi‘FAMiLY”wEEKLY^®'”*  Advartitar-m  .  951,252  1,020,892  .  1,791,520  1.745,935  Lewine,  Associated  Press;  Mary 


Doat  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Couriar-a .  821,550  7C 

Coufiar-S .  238,728  21 


CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gaiatta-a  .  713,352  732,115 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Oamocrat-m  .  855,358  933.573 

nmat-a .  1,204,502  1,257,340 

rimat-Damocrat-S  .  347,970  45I,8M 


Advartitar-S  .  290,198 

Journal-a  .  975,794 


455,435  Star-S  . .  359,573  452,925  TTi-vq/m  Pes  nines  Sundau 

1,033,045  Citiian-a  .  2,114,235  2.007:559  „  ^  „  MOtnes  ^unaay 


NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-TImat-a  .  993,818 

5tandard-Timat-S  .  258,333 


2,228,254  2,509,374  Grand  Total  .  4,255,328  4,205,520 

D.  MASS.  WAUKEGAN.  lU. 

993,818  954,492  Nawi-Sun-a  .  1,281,452  1,383,185 


Grand  Total  .  1,252,151  1,259,795 

Includat  PARADE  41,841  linat  (1951); 
53,041  linat  (1950). 


-  -  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

,252,151  1,259,795  N,wt-Journal-ma  .  1,842,059  1,771,593 


2l  mS  NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Timat-Harald-a  .  797,839 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Call-a  .  854,275 


— ! Register;  Marie  M.  Peden, 

205,520  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont; 

Ann  Sawyer,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
383,185  -Vcw.9,  and  David  Burk,  New 
York  Daily  News. 

771  593  Catherine  L.  O’Brien 

Award  is  in  honor  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Stanley 
831,715  Home  Products,  Inc. 


..  2,407,930  2,552,873 


DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

Na»t-a  .  872,844  1,081,551 

Nawt-Journal-S  .  193,508  314,241 

Journal-m  .  830,004  950,705 


NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 
Talagraph-Bullatin-a  ...  513,815 


al  .  1,895,355  2,355,597 

DECATUR.  ILL 


OGDEN.  UT^  Journal-a  .  1,929,872  1,797,703  ATLANTIC  CiTY,  N.  J. 

950,705  Standard-Examinar-a  ..  1,002,200  987.040  IT/l.inoti/xT, 

nrrr:  Standard-Examinar-S  ..  255,335  355,512  HAMILTON  ONT  awards  of  the  Education 

-  -  c  Writers  Association  were  given 

.  this  week  to  Erwin  Knoll  Of  the 

951)-  44  870  linat  (1950).  KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  for 


CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  2,042,880  1,875,159 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-a  .  1,929,872  1,797,703 


Education  Writing 
Awards  Announced 


Harald  t  Raviaw-ma  ..  1.141,252  1,088,052  (1951);  44,670  linat  (1950). 
Harald  E  Raviaw-S  ....  305,514  379,344 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 


Includat  FAMILY  WEEKLY  29,008  linat 


OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 


Doat  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


.447,855  1,457,395  ,.  .  . 

I,  u  X  Darrick-m  .  505, 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Jeumal-a  .  584,730 

Joamal-S  .  287,755 

Grand  Total  .  872,485 

ELKHART.  IND. 

fruth-a  .  892,403 

ESCONDIDO,  CALIF. 
rimat-Advocata-a  .  452,455 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 
Harald-aS  .  590,782 


GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Pratt-GaiaHa-a  .  1,370,528  1,415,574 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

S«iaHa-a  .  548,548  545,594 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

5dvartitar-a  .  877,510  1,049,985 

Harald-DItpatch-m  ...  875,335  1,048,842 

*Harald-Advartitar-S  .  293,310  374,223 


Nawt-Harald-a  .  504,820 

Grand  Total  .  1,110,412 


253,742  PADUCAH,  KY. 

—  Sun-Damocrat-a  .  798,098 

277.307  Sun-Damocrat-S  .  239,055 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  for 

Racord-a  .  1,480,517  1,411,550  national  reporting  and  Mrs. 

LONDON  ONT  Jamos  M.  Donahoe  of  the  South 

w.’tS  Fraa  Pratt-ma  .  .'.  2.089;404  1,770,398  Record,  a  Pittsburgh  sub- 

-  urban  weekly,  for  local  reporting. 

MEDICINE  HAT,  ALTA.  Citations  went  to  Ian  Forman, 

.  555,573  495,249  •  Toot,  AIIot,  P/v.,* 


Grand  Total  .  1,037,154  1.049,458 

Includat  FAMILY  WEEKLY  30,550  linat  OTTAWA.  ONT. 

(1951);  45,108  linat  (1950).  Citiian-a  .  2,142,380  1.884.577 

Includat  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  t 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J.  COMIC  Saction. 

Harald-Nawt-a  .  1,250,934  1,200,758  •-•Dfoit-a  .  985,184  932,393 

Includat  PERSPECTIVES  SUPPLEMENT. 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Journal-m  .  1,370,954  1,415,282  SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Nawt-Journal-S  .  342,775  511,924  5tar-Phoanix-a  .  1,119,078  1,052,925 

Nawt-a  .  748,748  801,038 


NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 
Daily  Nuggat-a .  732,134 


Citations  went  to  Ian  Forman, 
495,249  Bffgifyfi  Globe;  Jean  Allen,  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News;  Al 
751,505  Hester,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald;  Grace  and  Fred  M. 
Hechinger,  New  York  Ti^nes, 
'  J,  and  Bette  S.  Orsini,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 


414  282  SASKATOON.  SASK. 

5li:924  5tar-Phoanix-a  .  1,119,078 


PENSACOLA.  FLA.  cacifATOrtM  cacir  Preacliiiig  in  Prcss 

urnal-m  .  1,370,954  1,415,282  SASKATOON.  SASK.  ^ 

iwt-Journal-S  .  342,775  511,924  5tar-Phoanix-a  .  1,119,078  1,052,925  CLEVELAND 

.  trois  rivieres  PUE  ^  newspaper  ad  cam- 

Total  .  2,452,488  2,729,244  L.Nouvallitta-a .  924  802  '  908  587  the  Sunday  magazine 

BLUFF  ARK  sections  of  newspapers  across 

.  I  '  444j’r4  44*244  VANCOUVER.  B.  c.  the  U.S.  has  been  announced  by 

jmmarciai-s  154:378  i8o:320  . Laymen  of  the  Missouri  Synod 

a  <  ,1  ""  wccJcuA  u'iel-xikie' oi'na  nf  the  Lutheran  Church  here. 

Doat  not  includa  29,006  linat  FAMILY  linat  (1951);  105,052  linat  (1950).  PART  Keyed  to  the  theme  “Preaching 


TROIS  RIVIERES.  pUE. 
LaNouvallitta-a  .  924,802 


PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commarcial-a  .  545,254 

Commarcial-S  .  154,378 


Grand  Total  .  2,045,255  2,473,051 

•Includat  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  13,532  POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

linat  (1951);  22,991  linat  (1950).  Marcury-m  .  858,395 

EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER  for  July  8.  1961 


RUN  27,015  linat  ji95i):  37,574  linai  (1950).  Through  the  Press,”  each  ad 

WINNIPEG  MAN  ^  particular  prob- 

. 1.557,870  1,589,959  Icm  or  theological  question. 


872,732  Tribuna-a 
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MOST  EFFICIENT... 


INTfiR  T  YI'I 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 


17-Month  Ordeal 
Of  Construction 
Ends  in  ‘Palace' 

Beaumont,  Tex. 
The  Enterprise  Co.,  publisher 
fof  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  anti 
Journal,  held  a  week-lonp  Open 
House  beffinninp  May  22  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  completion  of  a  re- 
I  model  inf?  and  expansion  pro^rram 
which  beffan  17  months  l)efore. 

The  Open  House  was  preceded 
by  a  dinner  for  Texas  and  Louis¬ 
iana  editors  and  publishers, 
i  Hosts  were  O.  Eupene  Davis, 
Enterprise  Co.  president;  R.  .M. 
Frost,  vicepresident  and  busi- 
;  ness  manaper,  and  R.  W.  Akers, 
i  ricepresident  and  editor-in-chief 
)  of  both  newspapers. 

The  new  plant  features  an 
cipht-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  press, 
fully  automated  mailinp  room 
and  loadinp  dock  facilities,  a 
new  color  photopraphy  labora¬ 
tory  and  an  enlarped  enpravinp 
<lepartment. 

The  three-story  buildinp  was 
expanded  from  48,360  square 
feet  of  usable  floor  space  to 
78,500  square  feet.  It  presents 
an  exterior  of  marble  topped  by 
perpendicular  aluminum  fins. 

The  first  floor,  which  houses 
the  advertisinp,  circulation,  and 
executive  departments,  features 
black  walnut  panelinp  throuph- 
out.  Other  departments  are 
finished  in  pray  enlivened  by 
bripht  splashes  of  color.  The 
buildinp  is  completely  air  condi¬ 
tioned. 

The  completion  of  the  project 
marked  the  end  of  a  lonp  ordeal 
for  staff  members  who  had 
worked  throuph  almost  impos¬ 
sible  conditions  while  sections 
of  the  old  buildinp  were  dis¬ 
mantled  and  rebuilt.  While  walls 
crumbled  and  steel  lieams  were 
beinp  riveted  into  position,  they 
met  every  deadline  althouph  at 
tunes  sparks  from  welders’ 
torches  swept  across  desk  tops 
and  the  riveters’  hammers  made 
^  telephone  conversations  impos- 
1  sible. 

j  Not  one  edition  was  missed 
idnrinp  the  17  months.  Each 
{paper  publishes  four  editions. 

]  The  buildinp  was  desipned  by 
ithe  architectural  and  enpineer- 
inp  firm  of  Pitts,  Mebane  and 
Phelps  of  Beaumont. 

Expansion  Begins 

Kingston,  Ont. 
Work  has  started  on  clearinp 
a  site  for  $1,000,000  expansion 
[propram  of  the  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard.  A  new  buildinp  will 
be  erected  to  house  its  printinp 
and  distribution  facilities. 


Ih«  new  Beaumont  (leia$)  Enterprise  and  Journal  building  has  been  j|y||j| 

unofficially  christened  the  "Modern  Marble  Palace"  by  spectators.  It  ARr  A  TO  AliangO 

features  an  exterior  of  marble  and  aluminum  fins.  COnfOTOnCO  BOOtHS 


Latin  America 
Equipment  Saie 
Policy  Reversed 

Washington 
The  Export-Import  Bank  has 
quietly  reversed  its  much  criti¬ 
cized  policy  apainst  acceptinp 
applications  for  the  sale  of  U.  S. 
printinp  equipment  to  Latin 
American  newspapers. 

With  apparent  reluctance  to 
discuss  the  policy  chanpe,  Wal¬ 
ter  0.  Sauer,  executive  vice- 
president,  admitted  that  the 
Bank  “is  entertaininp  applica¬ 
tions  of  American  Manufactur¬ 
ers  for  the  sale  of  printinp 
press  equipment  abroad”  and 
that  “some  of  the  buyers  may 
be  Latin  American  newspapers.” 

The  Bank’s  previous  policy, 
confined  assistance  to  cases 
where  printinp  equipment  would 
not  be  sold  to  newspapers  or 
periodicals  which  could  use  it 
for  propapanda  purposes. 

Mr.  Sauer  emphasized  that 
the  Bank  “is  not  prantinp  cred¬ 
its  or  assistance  to  Latin  Ameri¬ 


can  newspapers.”  Each  applica¬ 
tion  from  an  American  manu¬ 
facturer  is  decided  on  a  case  by 
case  l>asis,  he  said. 

Gene  Wolfe,  public  relations 
officer,  said  the  Bank  takes  a 
“hard  look”  at  the  country  in¬ 
volved  and  it  is  a  “matter  of 
how  stable  the  country  is  and 
what  the  analysis  is  of  what 
mipht  happen  durinp  the  life  of 
the  press”  before  an  application 
is  approved. 

• 

Offset  Press  Bought 
For  Weeklies’  Plant 

Sedloff  Phiblications  Inc.  cen¬ 
tral  publishinp  firm  for  three 
Pennsylvania  weeklies,  has  or¬ 
dered  a  Goss  Suburban  web  fed 
offset  press  to  replace  the  flat¬ 
bed  press  now  in  use.  The  new 
press  will  consist  of  two  inline 
four-pape  units.  It  will  l)e  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  one-story  brick  build¬ 
inp  at  Portape,  Pa. 

The  press  will  be  floor 
mounted,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  a  Goss  combination  half 
and  quarter  pape  folder,  with 
tabloid  slitter. 
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Exhibits  at  the  AN  PA/ Re¬ 
search  Institute’s  Production 
Manapement  Conference  in  the 
future  will  be  handled  directly 
by  the  Mechanical  and  Service 
Division.  The  chanpe  becomes 
effective  with  the  1%2  confer¬ 
ence  in  June  at  Montreal,  ac- 
cordinp  to  announcement  by 
William  D.  Rinehart,  division 
director.  For  the  past  14  years 
the  booth  arranpements  have 
been  made  by  Printing  Produc¬ 
tion  Magazine. 

• 

More  Room  for  Ads 

Roanoke,  Va. 

The  Times-World  Corporation 
will  complete  this  summer  an 
estimated  $75,000  propram  for 
alterinp  the  interior  of  its  build¬ 
inp,  primarily  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  space  and  more  facilities 
for  the  retail  and  display  ad¬ 
vertisinp  departments.  Full  color 
printinp  equipment  was  in¬ 
stalled  last  year  at  a  cost  of 
$147,000  and  the  corporation 
completed  several  years  apo  a 
$4  million  expansion,  remodel- 
inp  and  equipment  moderniza¬ 
tion  propram. 
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the  circulation  department  has 
opened  up  several  new  ube 
routes  for  same-day  delivery  to 
rural  areas  in  Warren  County. 

Additional  modernization  is 
being  planned  for  the  business 
officers. 

“Just  about  the  only  thing  we 
are  not  changing  is  our  own 
office,”  Mrs.  Kopf  said. 

That  office  has  seen  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  Walker  family. 
The  paper  was  founded  in  1900 
as  the  Warren  Times  by  the 
late  S.  E.  “Sike”  Walker.  His 
son,  W.  A.  “Bill”  Walker,  be¬ 
came  president  and  publisher  in 
1936  and  remained  in  command 
until  his  death  in  1953.  W.  A. 
Walker’s  widow,  Mrs.  Nell  G. 
Walker,  then  became  publisher 
and  president  of  the  corporation 
until  her  death  last  year.  At 
that  time  her  two  daughters  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility. 

A  fourth  generation  of  the 
family  is  now  working  in  the 
plant.  Silas  Kopf  is  employed  in 
the  circulation  department. 

James  J.  Fox  is  the  newly- 
appointed  editor  of  the  Times- 
Mirror.  Robert  Johnson  is  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman,  Harold 
Bryan,  is  press  room  foreman, 
Josephine  Knoll  is  advertising 
manager  and  Howard  Clark,  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 


A  view  in  fhe  Warren  Times-Mirror's  new  photo  laboratory. 


Automatic  bundling  machine  is  a  mailroom  newcomer  at  Warren,  Pa. 


as  the  usual  equipment.  Cam-  length  of  the  composing  room  pointed  from  members  of  the 

eras  now  being  used  are  a  new  wing.  Mechanical  Committee  to  study 

Nikon  35  mm  with  normal,  wide-  To  spruce  up  the  appearance  the  Sears  material  and  to  make 
angel  and  telephoto  lenses;  a  of  the  paper  itself,  the  publish-  recommendations  which  will 
Polaroid  camera  for  copy  work  ers  have  purchased  complete  niutually  benefit  ANPA  mem- 
and  several  Speed  Graphics.  En-  fonts  of  Bodoni  type  for  both  tiers  and  Sears, 
graving  also  is  done  in  this  de-  Linotype  and  Ludlow,  ranging  Before  any  recommendation 

partment  on  an  85-line  Scan-0-  from  14  through  60-point.  The  made,  the  Seara  Commit- 

Graver.  editorial  page  format  has  been  tee  asked  the  Mechan^al  and 

In  the  ad  layout  room,  a  func-  changed  to  make  it  easier  to  Service  Division  of  ReseaKh 
tional  built-in  counter  has  been  read  and  an  index  and  daily  al-  Institute  to  survey  the  ANPA 
constructed.  This  features  an  manac  have  been  added  as  regu-  membership  to  determine  what 
easel  top,  an  under-lit  glass  lar  Page  One  features.  requirements  are  desired  by 

tracing  area  and  racks  under-  For  the  press  room,  the  pub-  newspapers  setting  Sears  ma- 
neath  for  mat  storage.  lishers  have  purchased  a  new  I®^ml  either  in  hot  type  or  pho- 

In  the  composing  room,  the  press  motor,  a  four-page  deck  tocomposition. 
work  has  included  the  addition  to  increase  capacity  to  24  pages,  • 

of  considerable  new  equipment,  an  immersion-type  stereo  melt-  Murdoch  ill  TayAQ 
including  two  TTS  units  for  ing  pot,  a  Sta-Hi  scorcher,  a  ^  I  c  aa 

Linotypes,  two  new  Intertypes —  plate  shaver,  tubular  router  and  Leonard  H.  Murdoch,  Service 
a  Model  G-4  and  a  Model  V — a  color  fountains  with  side  regis-  Engineer  with  Mergenthaler 
perforator  for  local  news,  sev-  ters  to  give  the  Duplex  tube  Linotype  Company,  has  been  ap- 
eral  new  ad  banks  and  stones,  press  the  full  range  of  ROP  pointed  production  engineer  with 
Some  350  additional  square  feet  color.  the  Dallas  Agency.  He  received 

of  floor  space  have  been  opened  For  the  mail  room,  an  auto-  his  early  training  as  a  plate- 
up  by  knocking  out  a  partition  matic  bundle-tying  machine  has  maker  and  eventually  became  a 
and  extending  the  room  the  full  been  added.  And  out  in  the  field,  pressman. 
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Suppressor  Tests 
Indicate  Control 
Of  Ink  Mist  Near 

Cutler-Hammer  is  entering 
the  final  stages  of  test  work  on 
an  ink  mist  suppression  system 
installed  on  the  new  4  unit  Hoe 
Color  Convertible  press  at  the 
La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune. 

It  was  recognized  from  the 
start  that  to  be  really  efficient 
an  ink  mist  suppression  system 
must  attack  the  problem  at  its 
origin;  that  is,  at  the  nips  of  the 
roller  couples  where  mist  is 
formed.  The  system  under  test 
was  designed  following  this 
basic  line  of  approach. 

It  is  ba.sed  on  the  fact  that 
like  electrical  charges  repel  each 
other.  A  thin  stainless  steel  wire 
is  positioned  about  an  inch  from 
the  nip  of  a  roller  couple  and 
parallel  to  it  along  its  entire 
length.  During  operation  this 
wire  is  connected  to  a  high 
electrical  potential  which  causes 
the  wire  to  emit  electrical 
charges.  This  emission  which 
takes  place  all  around  the  wire 
charges  mist  particles  as  soon 
as  they  are  formed.  Since  the 
charge  given  to  these  particles 
is  of  the  same  polarity  as  the 
wire  itself,  the  particles  are 
driven  away  from  the  wire  back 
to  the  press  rolls.  The  basic 
theories  l)ehind  this  type  of  mist 
.suppressor  were  proven  by  Bat- 
telle  Institute  through  research 
conducted  in  their  laboratories. 
Following  this,  a  model  of  the 
system  was  built  and  installed 
for  several  months  at  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch  on  a  headliner 
press  unit.  Although  only  one 
unit  was  equipped,  the  results 
that  had  been  obtained  in  the 
lab  were  generally  confirmed  by 
this  field  test. 

The  development  and  test 
activities  which  have  followed 
were  taken  over  entirely  by 
Cutler-Hammer. 

Work  that  had  been  done  up 
to  this  point  was  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  proving  the  principle 
of  operation  and  optimizing  re¬ 
sults.  To  test  conclusively  and 
practically  the  design  approach, 
however,  it  was  realized  that  all 
units  in  a  press  room  must  be 
equipped  with  suppressor  equip¬ 
ment. 

Each  press  unit  at  the  Tribune 
is  equipped  with  10  suppressor 
wires  located  at  various  mist 
producing  nips  in  the  inking 
train.  Not  all  of  the  nips  are 
covered  since  some  are  effec¬ 
tively  screened  from  the  outside 
by  other  rollers.  One  of  the 
couples  on  the  Tribune  press  is 
frequently  reversed  for  HOP 


Color  and  in  order  to  provide 
complete  coverage  this  couple 
is  protected  with  wires  appropri¬ 
ately  located  for  each  direction 
of  rotation. 

The  suppressor  wires  are 
mounted  on  individual  support¬ 
ing  frames  which  are  secured  to 
moimting  brackets  on  the  sides 
of  the  unit.  These  fine  wires  are 
held  at  each  end  by  insulated 
holders  which  are  spring  loaded 
to  keep  the  wire  tight.  The 
holders  are  designed  so  that  if 
a  wire  should  break,  due  to  a 
web  wrap  for  example,  it  will 
pull  free  from  the  holder  easily 
and  will  not  carry  other  equip¬ 
ment  with  it. 

Negative  potential,  somewhat 
greater  than  the  voltage  used 
for  most  neon  signs,  is  applied 
to  the  wires  mounted  on  units 


that  print  black,  and  there  is 
an  individual  power  supply  for 
each  unit.  Since  significant  mist¬ 
ing  occurs  only  above  inching 
speed,  the  power  supplies  are 
interlocked  with  the  press  drive 
and  can  not  be  energized  under 
a  speed  of  about  20,000  IPH. 

Unlike  the  suppressors  on  the 
black  couples  which  operate  on 
DC,  the  mist  suppressors  on 
couples  which  print  color  are 
energized  with  AC.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  AC  even  though  it 
has  a  lower  efficiency  of  sup¬ 
pression  than  DC  in  order  not 
to  interfere  with  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  colored  ink  on  the 
rolls. 

Portions  of  the  system  have 
been  operated  over  the  past 
several  months  and  results  ob¬ 
tained  indicate  quite  conclusively 


that  at  least  90%  of  the  black 
ink  mist  formed  is  suppressed 
on  units  equipped  with  the  DC 
powered  suppressors.  A  some¬ 
what  lower  percentage  of  the 
colored  mist  is  suppressed  by 
AC  wires.  Of  the  total  ink  used 
by  the  Tribune,  approximately 
5%  is  colored  so  the  amount  of 
colored  mist  is  a  rather  small 
portion  of  the  overall  total.  Both 
color  and  black  ink  are  of  stand¬ 
ard  types  and  are  the  same  as 
used  prior  to  the  installation  of 
the  suppressor  system. 

In  the  near  future,  the  press 
and  reel  rooms  will  be  fully 
cleaned.  Operation  of  the  sup¬ 
pressor  system  over  an  extended 
period  under  these  conditions 
should  provide  dramatic  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  performance  of  this 
equipment. 


AND 
AT  A 

I  I  LOW  INVESTMENT  COST 

THAT’S  THE  STAR  ECONOMY  QUADDER 


VERSATILITY 

RELIABILITY 


I 


The  Star  Economy  Quacider  (Model  G) 
incorporates  all  of  the  basic  principles 
of  all  Star  Quadder  Models  but  at  a 
low  economy  price. 

Incorporating  a  push-pull  selector  con- 


standard  features  such  as  the  Electro- 
Pump  stop  safety,  "No-Set"  delivery 
slide  and  left-hand  vise  jaw  dial  con¬ 
trol,  the  Star  Economy  Quadder  is  on 
investment  you  carv't  afford  to  pass 
up.  In  addition  to  its  economical  price 
and  outstanding  dependability,  is  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  built  up  later  to  full 
Selectro-matic  flexibility  if  required. 


Why  not  get  the  full  story  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  now?  Stort  by  writing  for  this  "tell- 
oil"  folder  todoy. 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N  J. 

BUNCH'  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  AStNCIES:  CHICAGO  •  MINNCAPOUS  •  lOS  ANGELES  •  OENVER 
SO.  ACTON.  MASS.  •  STAR  PARTS  ILINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  mo  usmn  on*XM 
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The  conversion  from  two  to  MAILING  ROOM  at  the  Denver  Post  has  five  Miner  Machine  Co. 

MnOniflir  Duct  three  lines  of  press  units,  with  conveyors.  One  shown  here  takes  bundled  newspapers  from  the  Signode 

Uvllf  ul  niwl  the  addition  of  five  new  press  machine  over  a  rubber  belt  conveyor  onto  a  "mail-sack  conveyor"  for 

units,  has  been  completed.  Now  f  i®9  fo  another  belt  and  one  of  two  trap  doors.  Which  door  the 

Denver  there  are  five  seven-unit  presses  ' 

,  _i  ,.1.  I.  operator  the  last  bundle  the  truck  being  stacked  below  may  take. 

It  has  been  over  a  year  since  runnmg;  and  the  presses  have  ' 

the  first  of  the  new  Goss  Head-  been  so  placed  that  the  Post 

liner  units  were  moved  into  the  could  add  a  unit  in  the  third  plates  from  the  stereo  room  editions  for  metropolitan  Denver 

pressroom  of  the  Denver  Pont,  line  to  make  an  eight-unit  press  presses,  and  to  carry  the  are  run  Tuesday  nights  after 

but  Production  Superintendent  just  by  “bringing  the  unit  dead  plates  to  the  central  melt-  the  daily  run  of  four  editioiu 

Nicholas  De  George  says  it  will  through  the  window,”  Mr.  De  '•'R  conversion  to  hot  is  over.  These  are  inserted  in 

take  another  couple  of  months  George  says.  metal.  This  pot  has  been  installed  the  Wednesday  editions  for  the 

to  install  submarine  leads  for  A  big  change  in  the  press  and  the  metal  is  being  pump^  respective  areas, 
color,  to  complete  conversion  of  room  was  the  installation  of  ^’ack  up  to  stereo.  There  is  still  One  of  the  problems  Mr.  De 
the  8-  and  10-ton  metal  pots  to  the  Miner  Machine  Company’s  some  work  to  be  done  on  the  George  has  not  figured  out  yet 

220  KVA,  to  take  the  load  off  double  chain  conveyor  to  bring  cycle,  and  changeover  of  current  jg  how  to  convey  the  plate 

- load.  shavings  to  the  melting  pot.  “I 

4lmo»>t  at  Capacity  guess  we’ll  have  to  take  them  in 

Fly  boys  have  been  taking  the  freight  elevator  and  move 
^  ^  j  the  dead  plates  from  the  presses  them  to  the  melting  pot  that 

^  *liP  *  i  and  placing  them  on  the  new  way.” 

B  ***  V”  conveyor.  About  four  of  these  He  has  many  of  those  little 

men  have  been  laid  off  as  a  problems  with  the  larger  ones, 
"ft  conversion.  Mr. 

~  George  says  he  believes  they 

I  have  found  other  employment. 

I  don’t  like  to  see  happen;  but  it’s 
happening  over  the  country.  FOT  OffSBt  W6€kll6S 
We  have  to  improve  our  methods  i-  o  .  i  xr 

and  equipment  to  stay  in  busi-  Minneapolis  Suburban  News- 
ness  ”  papers,  Inc.,  which  is  switching 

The  presses  are  running  now  web  offset  printing  for  its 
at  almost  full  capacity,  Mr.  nine  weekly  and  b,-w^kly  news- 
De  George  says.  The  new  zone  purchased  a  Lin(h 


TRADESMEN, 

TOOLS 

and  TECHNICAL 
“KNOW-HOW 


More  than  a  name  ...  a  reputation  as 
the  most  skilled  movers  and  erectors  of 
newspaper  presses  since  1888.  TAFT 
craftsmen,  totally  knowledgeable  in  com¬ 
plete  equipment  installations,  have  at 
their  command,  the  finest  array  of  tools 
owned  by  anyone  in  the  field.  They  are 
ready  to  serve  you  .  .  .  whenever  and 
wherever  the  need  arises. 

^  CONTRACTING  CO.,  Ini 

1125-31  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  7,  111.,  MO  6-4114 
Western  Div.,  815  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PfUtUuu^  Pne^ 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Ciiimaiei  giuen 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckson  2-61  OS 
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COORDINATORS  in  Houston  Post  pressroom  expansion  examine  a  copy 
off  new  line  of  presses:  Left  to  right — S.  E.  Buttrill,  Roger  Small  and 
Paul  Tanner. 


_ lleeSiae  addition,  the  Post’s 

PlPOx  nn||X  buddinf?  can  house  a  total  of  48 

units,  with  a  capacity  to  print 
IVftAfe  112-paKe  editions  containinc 

nuusiun  lUSli  180,0(M)  copies  per 

’  hour. 

Dnnni  flip  ilnra  “We  intend  to  fill  the  rest  of 

KOUni  lUl  MUlu  Houston  and  the 

newspaper  grow  in  the  years  to 
Houston  come,”  Mr.  Buttrill  said.  “We 

The  Houston  Post,  daily  and  moved  into  our  new  building  in 
and  Sunday,  has  placed  in  serv’-  1954  with  15  press  units  and 

ice  14  new  Goss  units  which,  three  folders,  and  now — in  only 

together  with  15  units  already  seven  years — our  facilities  have 
in  ser\  ice,  give  the  Post  the  nearly  doubled.” 


largest  pressroom  facilities  of 
any  newspaper  in  Texas. 


Paul  Tanner,  pressroom  | 
superintendent,  .said  the  new  | 


The  high-speed  color  presses  presses  are  a  considerable  im- 
went  into  operation  June  22.  provement  over  the  ones  that 
The  $2.5  million  unit  is  designed  were  installed  in  1954. 


to  increase  the  output  of  both 
color  and  black-and-white  pages. 


When  the  new  and  old  presses 
roll  together  they  are  pleasantly 


It  offers  increased  flexibility  in  quiet,  and  persons  employed  in 
color  usage  to  advertisers  and  a  the  Post’s  offices  can  hardly  tell 


more  attractive  paper  to  readers,  by  listening  that  they  are  oper¬ 
ating. 

96  Pages  with  Color  There  is  no  transfer  of  vi- 

The  new  equipment  enables 

the  Post  to  publish  96-page  hmldmfr  because  the 

editions  with  full  color  at  the  mounted  on  rein- 

mte  of  120,000  an  hour.  The  forced-concrete  foundation  slabs 
former  limit  was  64  pages  at  s“PPorted  independently  by 
90,000  an  hour.  P‘^^- 

The  new  presses  are  housed  - 

in  a  three-story  brick  addition 

covering  8,750  square  feet,  to  DON'T  BUY 

which  a  fourth  story  can  be 

added.  A  FLAT 

The  project  was  co-ordinated  b/mitcbi 

by  S.  E.  Buttrill,  vicepresident  ROUTcR.  ... 

of  production  and  distribution  ..  . 

for  the  Post,  Paul  Tanner,  compUtaiy  new  conctpt  in  flat 

pressroom  superintendent;  and  routing  aquipmant  concaivad  and  da- 
Iteger  Small,  assistant  produc-  ''••op«d  by  sta-hi. 
tion  superintendent.  THE  NEW  STA-HI 

A  contract  for  the  presses  was  "TURRET-HEAD" 

signed  with  the  Goss  Printing 

Press  Company  of  Chicago  in  f.®’’  ''‘•r«tura  and  compiata 

November,  1959,  and  the  Fisher 

instruction  Company  of  Hou-  CORPORATION 

non  started  work  on  the  build-  w.  Wa.hington  Bivd. 

®g  addition  in  May,  1960.  Whittiar,  California 

Mr.  Buttrill  noted  that  with  _ 
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DON'T  BUY 
A  FLAT 
ROUTER!  .  . 


.  .  .  until  you  hava  all  tha  facts  on 
tha  complataly  NEW  concapt  in  flat 
routing  aquipmant  concaivad  and  da- 
valopad  by  STA-HI. 

THE  NEW  STA-HI 
"TURRET-HEAD" 

Write  for  litaratura  and  compiata 
information. 


^  CORPORATION 

1 )  235  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
y  Whittiar,  California 


*SPEED  STBREO  PKODUCTION, . . 

ad<l*d  xiviiigs  in  tlmn  ond  labor  for  costing, 
mot  dryinn,  ploto  mortising  I 


NOLAN  FULL-PAGE  SUPERCASTER 

For  efficient,  continuous  casting,  faster  cool¬ 
ing,  superior  pit-free  surfaces.  Features  1000 
lb.  gas  or  electricolly  heated  metal  pot, 
optional  water  cooled  top  ploten  and/or 
vocuum  equipped  bottom  platen.  Truly  supe¬ 
rior —  both  in  design  and  performance! 


NOLAN  MATRIX  DRYER 

Permits  quick,  thorough  drying,  per¬ 
fectly  flattened  mots  every  Hme  I  Uni¬ 
form  heat  distribution  over  entire 
drying  surface  from  single  point 
control.  "Flooting"  cover  feolwe  for 
pre-shrinking  mats. 


Drills,  outlines,  cuts  inside  mortises  in  one 
quick,  easy  operation!  Makes  perfectly 
vertical  cuts,  clean,  smooth  plates. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  full  information  on 
these  quality  NOIAN  products. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
IQNG  ISIAND  CITY  1.  N  Y  •CHICAGO  8,  III 
HUNTINGTON  PARK.  CAl 
CHAMBIEE.  GA  •  MARLBORO  MASS 


INSERTING — William  Virgil  (left),  of  Reynolds  Metals  Company,  and 
Lee  Birdsong,  of  Storz  Brewing  Company,  watch  as  a  6"  wide  printed 
aluminum  foil  strip  is  fed  into  presses  at  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
to  be  pasted  to  newsprint  during  regular  press  run.  The  ad  introduced 
Ston  premium  beer  in  aluminum  foil  Cluster-Pak  and  foil  wraparound 
labels. 


STICKING — Maurice  Cotton  (left),  production  manager  of  the  Omaha- 
World-Herald,  and  Kenneth  Greenwell,  Reynolds  Metals  Company, 
Inspect  the  special  gluing  device  used  to  paste  pre-printed  aluminum 
foil  strip  to  newsprint  pages  at  top  speed.  The  glittering  ad — more  than 
100  miles  of  It — appeared  in  all  Monday  evening  and  Tuesday  morning 
editions  of  the  World-Herald. 


The  ad  re<iuired  nearly  100 
miles  of  six-inch  wide  foil.  It 
was  placed  by  Storz  Brewing 
Company  to  introduce  the  new 
foil  laminated.  Cluster-Pak  of 
Storz  premium  beer  in  handy 
glass  cans  with  wraparound 
foil  labels. 

This  marked  the  fir.st  use 
of  wraparound  labels  and  alumi¬ 
num  foil  Cluster-Paks  by  the 
brewing  industry  and  Storz  first 
use  of  disposable  glass  con¬ 
tainers  for  premium  beer. 

“We  felt  that  the  only  way  to 
acquaint  our  customers  with 
this  beautiful  new  label  and 
package,  and  do  them  justice, 
was  to  reproduce  them  on  foil 
itself,”  said  Arthur  C.  Storz  Jr., 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Technical  details  of  glueing 
the  foil  strip  to  the  World- 
Herald  page  without  slowing 
down  the  presses  was  worked 
out  by  production  manager  Mau¬ 
rice  Cotton  and  technicians  of 
Reynolds  Metals  Company, 
which  preprinted  the  foil  and 
also  supplies  the  foil  labels  and 
carton, 

Reynolds  last  year  inserted 
printed  foil  strips  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  and  the  Detroit 
T  imes. 


READING — Arthur  C.  Ston  (left),  Stori  Brewing  Company,  admires 
a  copy  of  printed  aluminum  foil  strip  newspaper  ad  off  the  presses  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Showing  off  the  ad  are  Barbara  George, 
wearing  aluminum  dress  for  the  occasion;  Sexton  Richards,  Reynolds 
Metals  Company,  which  preprinted  the  foil  strip;  and  Ben  Cowdry,  vice- 
president,  Omaha  World-Herald. 


The  ad  actually  covered  an 
entire  page  of  the  World- 
Herald.  The  brightly  printed 
foil  strip,  with  the  reproduction 
of  the  Storz  Cluster-Pak  re¬ 
peated  in  a  wallpaper  pattern, 
covered  the  outer  six  inches  on 
a  right  hand  page.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  ad  was  black  and 
white  on  standard  newsprint. 
The  reverse  side  of  the  page 


CALL  HALL 


Qualified,  Dependable,  Experienced 
MACHINISTS  -  ERECTORS  ->  MOVERS 

Recent  installations  include: 


Cleveland  Press 
Saginaw  News 
Washington  Post 
Toledo  Blade 


Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Washington  Star 
Albany  Times-Union 
Detroit  Free-Press 


6E0RGE  R.  HALL,  INC 

21208  Beachwood  Dr.,  Cleveland  16,  Ohio 


carried  editorial  material. 

The  ad  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Hans  Nielsen, 
art  director  of  Bozell  and 
Jacobs,  Inc.  of  Omaha,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  Storz.  The  foil 
strip  was  pre-printed  at  Reyn¬ 
olds’  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gravure 
plant. 

H.  N.  Kirchdorfer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Reynolds  Aluminum 
Sales  Company  in  Chicago,  said 
that  when  Reynolds  pioneered 
full-page  print^  foil  inserts  in 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  1958  they 
were  hailed  as  newspaper  “spec¬ 
taculars.” 

Reynolds  then  developed  the 
foil-strip  technique,  which  uses 
two-thii^s  less  foil  yet  enables 
advertisers  to  achieve  the  same 
sparkling  impact  and  high 
readership  at  much  less  cost 

“Now  that  the  feasibility  and 
economy  of  such  ads  has  been 
proven  in  Milwaukee,  in  Detroit 
and  in  Omaha,  we  are  confident," 
he  said,  “that  more  and  more 
advertisers  will  be  using  this 
new  kind  of  ad,  which  no  news¬ 
paper  reader  can  possibly  miss. 


Pre-Plinted  Foil 
Ad  Strip  Glued  to 
Newspaper  Page 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Omaha  World-Herald  carried 
a  glittering  aluminum  ad  pre¬ 
printed  in  six  colors  and  tacked 
to  a  newsprint  page  during  the 
regular  press  run  recently. 

DISCOVER  THE 
DOLLAR 
DIFFERENCE! 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

These  soft  synthetic  rollers  turn 
out  the  clean,  clear  type  readers 
like.  Halftones  sparkle.  Ads  look 
better,  sell  better.  Space  is  easier 
ta  sell!  Even  want  ads  improve, 
come  clear,  clean,  buyer-inviting! 
You  give  your  community  the  news¬ 
paper  of  which  it  is  proud.  AND 
you  save  money  with  OX  I  Run  at 
top  speeds,  save  on  regrinding 
costs  and  meet  your  tight  schedules 
right  on  the  dot  through  extra 
long,  dependable  life!  Equip  now 
with  OX.  it  pays! 

Pal  progress  in 
yoor  pressroom 
gel  IDEALS! 

Grinding  facilities 
at  all  four  plants 
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Full  Page  of  Foil 
Promotes  Beer  Carton 


Seattle,  Wash. 

A  printed  aluminum  foil 
advertisement  promoted  Rainier 
Beer’s  new  six-can  “Cold  Pack,” 
a  foil  carton  that  keeps  beer 
cold  for  hours,  to  readers  of  the 
Seattle  Post-1  ntelUi/enccr  on 
June  28. 

Nearly  100  miles  of  aluminum 
foil  was  required  for  the  ad, 
covering  an  entire  page.  It  was 
printed  and  laminated  to  news¬ 
print  at  Reynolds  Metals  Com¬ 
pany’s  gravure  plant  in  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.  It  was  shipped  in 
rolls  to  the  Post-Intelligencer, 
which  printed  standard  editorial 
material  on  the  reverse  side  and 
inserted  the  page  during  its 
regular  press  run. 


Bv  Reww 


.Memphi.s 

John  Kelly  of  Manhattan,  a 
newspaperman  in  an  indirect 
sort  of  way,  sums  up  his  job 
with  a  thought  that  would  make 
a  reporter  shudder: 

“When  I  make  a  mistake,  I 
can’t  erase  it.” 

The  reason  for  this  is  that 
when  |)eople  become  grease 
spots,  it’s  difficult  to  correct  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  a  super\’isor  for 
the  installation  of  new.spaper 
presses.  He  is  installing  nine 
Hoe  units  and  a  combination 
3:2  and  2:1  folder  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Company,  w’hich 
publishes  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  the  Memphis  Press- 
Seimitar. 

Mr.  Kelly’s  reference  to  a 
“mistake”  concerns  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  miscalculating  a  toler¬ 
ance  or  overloading  an  overhead 
beam  with  the  multi-ton  units 
and  bringing  the  floor  above 
tumbling  into  the  press  room. 

This  is  one 

hazards  of  a  job  which,  in  38 
years, 

world’s  champion  weightlifters. 

The  major  newspaper  of  the  na¬ 
tion  are  printed  on  presses  he  pieces  together, 
has  installed.  Then  there’s  the  time  he 

It  isn’t  only  the  weight  of  the  supenised  the  hoisting  of  a 
presses — as  much  as  18  tons  per  press  unit  32  stories  to  the  roof 
unit — that  bothers  him.  Another  of  the  Graybar  Building  in  New 
problem  is  where  they  have  to  York.  Railroad,  automobile  and 
go.  pedestrian  traffic  w’as  halted  be- 

The  Memphis  Publishing  Co.  low.’  to  prevent  anyone  from  be- 
job  is  relatively  simple.  The  coming  an  unerasable  “mistake.” 
three-story-tall  presses  fit 
snugly  into  a  basement,  the  pre¬ 
cise  measurements  of  which  are 
tucked  away  in  Mr.  Kelly’s 
memory. 


Intertype  Names 
Factory  Chief 

John  A.  Gehling  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident-manu¬ 
facturing  of  Intertype  Company, 
division  of  Harris-Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration.  He  joined  Intertype  in 
this  capacity  in  April.  He  was 
vicepresident  of  the  White  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  Corporation,  and 
general  manager  of  its  Apex 
Reinforced  Plastics  Division. 


PRESSING  BUSINESS-^hn  Kelly  (left)  of  ManhaHan  and  R.  J. 
Richardson,  mechanical  superintendent  of  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
look  over  one  of  nine  Hoe  press  units  being  installed  by  Mr.  Kelly,  who 
is  supervisor  for  Rathbun  &  Bird,  New  York  contractors. 

But  the  huge,  gray-haired  president-engineering  of  Inter- 
Irishman  with  the  friendly  blue  type  Company,  division  of  the 
eyes  proves  his  merit  as  an  Harris-Intertype  Corporation, 
engineer  (sans  diploma)  when  He  was  formerly  director  of  re- 
no  basements  are  handy.  He  re-  search,  development  and  engi- 
calls  for  instance,  one  installa-  neering. 
of  the  main  tion  where  the  elevator  wouldn’t 

carry  the  w’eight.  He  and  his  p - 

has  made  him  one  of  the  crew’  had  to  take  out  the  elevator 
and  install  their  owm  lift  before 
they  could  start  putting  press 


MIdgette  Promoted 

Ernst  L.  Midgette  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  vice 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Copco  Rewinder  Copco  Perfoble  Ink  Fonntoin 

Save  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core  Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
waste.  vides  color  efficiently. 

Copco  Cere  Stripper  Copco  "Foce-O-Type"  Mochine 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time.  Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 

screen  pattern. 

Copco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  applies  powder,  Copco  Plote  Gouge 

polishes  smoothly.  Checks  thickness  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 

Radaee  Prodaction  Costs  With  Copco  frodaets:  Writo  To 


plate  cylinders  are  driven  .  .  •  on  Hoe  Colormatic* 

units  by  this  exclusive  unit  drive.  The  printing  couples  of  each 
unit  start  simultaneously,  with  precise  registration  insured  be¬ 
cause  the  possible  points  of  backlash  have  been  reduced  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  The  design  also  leaves  the  arch  open  and  free 
for  pressmen  to  lead  the  web,  etc. 


CAPITOL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

^0  Colvert  Rood  •  Collogo  Pork,  Md.  •  Union  4*7671 


’TrademarK 


Photo  Processes 
Produce  Paper 
Hourly  at  Fair 

Uncle  Sam  seems  to  be  out- 
pulling  the  Reds  at  “Italia  ’61,” 
Italian  exposition  at  Turin  which 
drew  a  million  visitors  during 
its  first  month. 

The  U.S.  is  exhibiting  modern 
communications.  The  propagan¬ 
da  weapon  with  perhaps  the 
most  continuing  and  meaningful 
impact  is  the  newspaper.  How¬ 
ever,  there’s  a  switch.  It’s  not 
a  weekly  or  a  daily;  it’s  an 
hourly  —  perhaps  the  world’s 
first  such  regular  publication. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
officials  admit  that  Italian- 
language  Cotmnuvirazione  may 
look  slightly  less  polished  than 
more  august  dailies  in  the  U.S., 
and  readers’  hands  are  apt  to 
get  ink  smudged,  but  demand 
has  been  so  great  that  newsprint 
supply  planned  for  the  fair’s 
six-month  duration  was  ex¬ 
hausted  after  six  weeks.  Com- 
inunicazione  does  no  editoria¬ 
lizing;  it  just  carries  straight 
world  news  and  items  on  the 
fair. 

Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Pavilion 
can  watch  the  entire  printing 
process  from  the  moment  news 
is  tom  off  the  AP  and  UPI  re¬ 
ceivers  to  the  distribution  of  the 
paper  to  the  fair  grounds.  When 
news  is  especially  “hot,”  such  as 
the  first  U.S.  space  flight, 
bulletins  from  the  wires  are  not 
even  reset  in  columns  but  are 
photographed  on  the  Kenro 
process  camera  directly  from 
the  wire  copy. 


AJMKSGQ 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM 
STEREOTYPE  CH.ASES 


The  Best  Known  CHASES 
In  The  Graphic  Arts  Indastry. 

The  Best  You  Can  Buy! 

AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Ctaice  in 
stereotype  departments  where  rigidity 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Consider  These  Features 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Steel  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  Steel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  City  1,  N.  V. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  coast-to-coast, 
handle  AMSCO  products. 


MODEL  ol  Hoe  Colormafic  press  units  is  presented  by  Raymond  Cassidy 
(left)  to  John  B.  Johnson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Watertown  (N.Y.j 
Daily  Times  (center)  on  the  occasion  of  the  newspaper's  open  house 
dedicating  new  equipment.  E.  Roland  Abare,  press  superintendent,  is 
at  the  right. 


As  an  example  of  the  paper’s 
attention-getting  power,  visitors 
may  be  watching  newsworthy 
people  at  the  U.S.  exhibit,  stroll 
outside  after  a  few  minutes, 
pick  up  a  newspaper  and  see 
the  exact  same  scene  illustrated 
in  the  paper.  This  is  accomp¬ 
lished  by  photographing  with  a 
Polaroid  camera,  placing  the 
print  on  a  paste-up  of  the  news¬ 
paper  page  and  re-shooting  it 
with  the  Kenro. 

Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Exhibit 
watch  this  sequence  of  events; 

News  stories  are  taken  from 
the  teleprinters  to  tw’o  Vari  typer 
operators,  who  retype  the  stories 
in  justified  column  widths.  These 
are  then  pasted-up  with  head¬ 
lines  made  on  a  Headliner  ma¬ 
chine  as  are  any  Polaroid  photos 
to  be  used.  The  paste-up  is  then 
photographed  on  the  Kenro 
“Vertical  24”  camera,  fitted 
with  its  Ektalith  adapter;  the 
negative  is  processed  in  the 
Kodak  Ektalith  Loader-Proces¬ 
sor,  which  produces  a  paper  off¬ 
set  plate.  Elapsed  time  from  the 
^  paste-up  to  the  plate  is  about 
two  minutes.  Finally,  the  8*/^  by 
11-inch  newspaper  is  printed  on 
a  n  Addressograph-Multigraph 
’  offset  machine. 

j  Key  to  this  rapid  printing 

I  Ludlow 
Bodoni  Bold 
Condensed 

I  Here  is  the  luteAt  additiuii  to  the 
growing  Ludlow  Bodoni  family. 
;  Condensed  and  legible,  thi8  new 
HerieH  superior  for  outstand¬ 
ing  news  and  feature  heads. 

I 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Cly bourn  Ave.  .  Chicago  14 


process  is  the  new  Ektalith 
Method,  which  was  devised  by 
Kodak  for  very  high  spee<l  re¬ 
production  re<iuirements. 

• 

Promotions  Made 
By  Minneapolis  S-T 

Promotions  in  the  Minnt- 
(tpolift  Star  and  Tribune  pro¬ 
duction  departments  have  Iteen 
announced  by  Jack  McCam- 
bridge,  production  director. 

James  N.  Woodbury,  Richard 
E.  Cooney  and  Donald  F.  Wright 
bav'e  been  appointed  assistant 
production  directors. 

A.  J.  (Pete)  Lucier  has  l>een 
named  night  production  super¬ 
intendent,  and  Arthur  R.  Stone 
has  been  apiiointed  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  press  room. 

• 

Stocks  at  Home 

Oahu  readers  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  now  receive  the 
complete  day’s  report  of  the 
New'  York  Stock  Exchange  in 
home-delivered  editions.  The 
service  w’as  made  possible  by 
the  installation  of  a  high-speed 
stock  service  developed  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  time 
differential  from  New  York  to 
Hawaii.  Previously  the  market 
report  was  carried  only  in  the 
Five-Star  Final  edition. 

GLOMAIL 


Topwrap 


and  Undermap 


GENERAL  STRAPPING  COMPANY 

100  PARK  AVENUE. 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Proofreading  Done 
More  Quickly  with 
Tape  Recorders 

By  Alex  S.  Vrnott 


Toko.vto 

Proofreading  galleys  is  now 
lieing  done  w'ith  much  greater 
accuracy  and  in  alxiut  half  the 
time  previously  taken  with  the 
use  of  a  tape  recorder. 

When  the  original  .script  is 
being  edited,  the  full  text  of  the 
script  is  recorded  on  tape.  Punc¬ 
tuation,  spelling  of  difficult 
names,  complicated  technical 
formulas  and  literary  details  are 
included  into  the  recording. 

When  the  galleys  are  ready 
for  proofreading  the  tape  is 
played  back  and  considerable 
speed  in  reading  is  gained  by 
the  proofreader  concentrating  on 
the  copy  in  front  of  him. 

Greater  accuracy  is  obtained 
when  the  two  faculties,  eye  and 
ear,  each  take  over  responsibil¬ 
ity  instead  of  the  eye  lieing 
responsible  for  the  reading. 

The  University  of  Toronto 
Press  Room  have  tried  many 
ways  to  obtain  speed  and  accur¬ 
acy.  The  tape  recording  idea  has 
w'orked  out  as  the  most  progres¬ 
sive.  One  reader  and  one  checker 
are  much  slower  and  less  accur¬ 
ate.  Several  proofreadings  of  the 
same  galleys  are  too  costly. 

Tapes  are  more  convenient  to 
store  than  bulky  scripts  and  can 
be  stored  in  fire  proof  vaults. 
Duplicate  tapes  can  be  made  at 
considerable  less  cost  and  they 
can  be  altered  and  changed 
quickly  and  conveniently. 

• 

Affixing  Metal  Keys 
Is  Mailroom  Work 

In  an  arbitration  award 
Arbiter  Russell  A.  Smith,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law,  University  of 
Michigan,  held  that  the  affixing 
of  small  metal  keys,  by  use  of 
scotch  tape,  to  copies  of  a 
special  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  supplement  was  mailroom 
work  and  that  the  newspaper 
publishing  company  was  not 
contractually  prohibited  from 
assigning  this  work  to  mail 
I  room  employees.  It  was  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  tabloid  supplement 
that  one  of  the  keys  would  open 
a  “treasure  chest”  located  at 
the  store  and  w’ould  enable  the 
holder  of  the  lucky  key  to  claim 
the  treasure. 

The  case  involved  the  News¬ 
paper  Agency  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  (iazette  and  Daily  Mail, 
and  a  pressmen’s  specialties  un¬ 
ion. 
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News  Photo  Contests 
Evaluated  in  Thesis 


By  Bob  Warner 

Much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
judging  procedures  of  news  pho¬ 
tography’  contests  is  found 
among  persons  associate<i  with 
them.  Most  persons  are  in  favor 
of  holding  such  competitions,  but 
just  as  many  criticize  their  re¬ 
sults  adversely.  No  agreement 
exists  as  to  what  qualities  news 
pictures  possess  or  as  to  the 
meaning  of  terms  used  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  purposes  of  the  con¬ 
tests  or  the  prize-winners.  All 
judging  of  news  pictures  is  per¬ 
sonal,  no  matter  what  measur¬ 
ing  system  is  used.” 

These  are  a  few  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  by  Miss  Lillian 
M.  Junas  in  a  summaiy  evalua¬ 
tion  of  news  photography  con¬ 
tests  based  on  a  thesis  she  wrote 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree  recently  granted 
her  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

Miss  Junas’  .study  is  a  rare 
excursion  into  the  field  of  news 
photo  contests  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  who  has  more  than  just 
an  academic  background  to  bring 
to  her  study.  She  was  a  graduate 
assistant  for  two  years  in  Penn 
State’s  School  of  Journalism 
where  she  also  served  as  photo 
lab  instructor  and  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Student  Press  Ex¬ 
change  —  a  tabloid  sent  to  high 
school  newspaper  staffs.  She  has 
worked  as  a  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Hazelton  (Pa) 
Standard-Sentinel  and  taught 
English  composition  at  Penn 
State. 

Source  Materials 

In  gathering  material  for  her 
thesis.  Miss  Junas  read  any 
material  available  on  news  pho¬ 
tography  and  contest  judging. 
She  questioned  35  photogra¬ 
phers,  picture  editors,  judges 
and  photojournalism  professors 
throughout  the  country  about 
the  purposes  of  news  photo  con¬ 
tests,  the  quality  of  news  pic¬ 
tures  and  approaches  to  judging 
of  entries. 

“The  selection  of  judges  was 
the  most  frequently  mentioned 
criticism,”  Miss  Junas  concluded. 
“Most  respondents  stressed  the 
need  for  judges  with  background 
and  experience  in  news,  especial¬ 
ly  news  pictures.  Some  said  the 
contests  will  be  downgraded  if 
judges  are  not  chosen  carefully 
or  if  they  have  little  concept  of 
news  value;  others  said  that 


when  judges  of  varying  photo¬ 
graphic  experience  are  used, 
poor  .selections  are  made.” 

The  last  point  is  particularly 
interesting.  If  we  understand  the 
conclusion  correctly,  many  of  the 
people  Miss  Junas  queried  felt 
that  a  group  of  judges  should 
have  a  similar  background,  say 
all  picture  editors  or  chief  pho¬ 
tographers  or  expert  technicians, 
rather  than  mixing  them  up.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  would  ensure  a 
more  uniform  point  of  view  but 
it  could  also  lead  to  a  resticted 
or  narrow  selection.  Most  con¬ 
tests  today  draw  their  judges 
from  a  variety  of  backgrounds. 

It  would  be  interesting,  however, 
to  compare  a  selection  of  top 
photos  made  first  by  a  group  of 
picture  editors  and  then  by  sev¬ 
eral  photographers  and  to  hear 
the  reasons  each  panel  would 
offer  in  support  of  their  deci¬ 
sions. 

Judging  Methods 

On  judging  methods,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Miss  Junas’  .sampling 
felt  “that  the  worst  decisions 
are  made  when  judges  have  to 
reach  a  common  agreement.  Al¬ 
though  some  said  that  a  group 
of  judges  make  the  best  deci¬ 
sions,  most  recommended  hav¬ 
ing  one  judge  who  would  make 
the  most  impartial  and  imper¬ 
sonal  decisions.  Other  sugges¬ 
tions  were  that  fewer  entries  be 
.submited  to  each  judge,  that 
discussion  of  the  entines  be  held 
in  the  final  stages  of  judging 
and  that  some  kind  of  scoring 
system  be  used.” 

But  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  photojournalists  questioned 
supported  a  point  system.  The 
majority  rejected  any  system 
for  “measuring”  pictures  be¬ 
cause  “photography  is  an  art 
and  cannot  be  formulated”  and 
because  “the  human  interest  im¬ 
pact”  of  a  picture  outweighs 
every  other  factor  and  cannot 
be  scored. 

Eye-appeal  was  another  fac¬ 
tor  which  the  respondents 
thought  contributed  much  to  de¬ 
cisions  made  in  judging.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  picture  qualities  most 
often  mentioned  among  Miss 
Junas’  respondents,  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  three  key  touchstones 
used  by  judges  in  news  photo 
contests  today:  human  interest 
impact,  eye-appeal  and  story¬ 
telling  value.  Most  of  the  news 


pictures  contests  we  know  of  do 
not  go  much  beyond  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  qualities  in  a  photo 
and  Miss  Junas’  thesis  supports 
the  obsen’ation  that  beyond 
these  major  touchstones  judges 
have  a  hard  time  agreeing  about 
anything.  Just  how  wide  the 
variation  in  understanding  of 
terms  and  ideas  can  be,  is  clear¬ 
ly  seen  in  one  section  of  Miss 
Junas’  .summary  report: 

Many  Terms 

“The  respondents  used  many 
terms  to  mean  story-telling 
value,  most  of  them  being  terms 
used  to  evaluate  news:  timeli¬ 
ness,  prominence,  proximity, 
significance  and  human  interest. 
The  respondents  disagreed,  how¬ 
ever,  on  any  other  qualities  of 
news  pictures.  Thirty-eight  qual¬ 
ities  were  mentioned  under  the 
broad  terms  of  story-telling, 
technical  and  aesthetic  qualities. 
No  agreement  existed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  technical  quality  (15 
terms  were  used)  and  as  to 
whether  news  pictures  had  to 
have  technical  quality  at  all. 

“Thirteen  other  terms  were 
used  to  describe  general  pictorial 
effects.  Again,  there  was  wide 
variation  on  and  overlapping  in 
the  meaning  the  I’espondents 
ascribed  to  the  words.  Most  said 
that  the  pictorial  qualities 
caused  emotional  i-ecations  in 
the  judges  and  that  they  were 
necessary  but  hard  to  define. 
From  the  conflicting  views  of 
the  respondents  on  what  is  at¬ 
tracting,  what  is  impressive  and 
what  is  stimulating,  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  no  agreement  can 
be  reached  on  the  meaning  of 
these  qualities.” 

With  so  many  vague  and 
oftentimes  directly  opposed 
points  of  view  at  work,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  summary 
evaluation  concludes  that  judges 
are  what  is  right  about  the  best 
of  photo  contests  and  what  is 
wrong  with  the  worst  of  them. 
On  the  basis  of  her  respondents’ 
replies.  Miss  Junas  concludes 
that  competent  judges  should  be 
carefully  chosen;  that  they 
should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
their  all-round  understanding  of 
photojournalism  and  news  work 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  high 
position  or  personal  prestige  and 
that  they  should  have  intelligent 
biases  about  news  pictures 
rather  than  mere  uninformed 
prejudices. 

Some  of  the  other  conclusions 
of  Miss  Junas’  report  are: 

1.  There  are  too  many  photo 
contests,  resulting  in  a  lowering 
of  prestige  for  all  contests  and 
their  winners. 

2.  The  stated  purposes  of  too 
many  photo  contests  are  too 
broad  or  vague.  If  it  is  a  news 
photo  contest,  this  should  be 
clearly  stated  and  competent 


newsmen  or  photojournalists 
selected  as  judges.  Since  few 
people  agree  on  any  accepted 
definition  of  “news,”  contest 
.sponsors  .should  provide  judges 
with  the  story  behind  a  picture 
so  they  can  better  judge  its  news 
value. 

3.  Only  professional  news  pho¬ 
tographers  who  work  for  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  syndicates, 
press  associations,  television  and 
other  media  of  communication 
whose  purposes  are  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  news,  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  news  photo  contests. 

*  *  * 

AP  <X>NTEST  WININEKS 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin  took  top  honors  at  the  re¬ 
cent  AP  state  photo  contests 
with  three  first  honors. 

Jack  Tinney  was  first  in  the 
spot  news  category,  with  Russ 
Hamilton  in  second  place  and 
Joe  Wasko  getting  honorable 
mention. 

Edward  T.  Adams,  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  was  first  in  features,  with 
the  Inquirer’s  Tony  Riccardi 
.second.  In  sports,  the  Bulletin’s 
Frank  Montone  led,  with  Don 
Pasquarella,  also  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  in  second  place  and  the 
Inquirer's  Charlie  James  for 
honorable  mention. 

• 

Half  Million  Entries 
In  N.Y.  Times  Index 

The  1960  volume  of  the  New 
York  Times  Index,  edited  by 
Joseph  Curtin  Gephart,  contains 
more  than  a  half  million  entries 
and  cross  references  in  1,135 
pages  (8*/^xll),  40  pages  more 
than  the  1959  issue. 

The  Index  records  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  main  headings 
which  are  used  to  classify  the 
millions  of  lines  of  news  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Times  last  year. 
This  mass  of  material  is 
arranged  in  alphabetical  and 
chronological  order.  Included  in 
these  headings  are  30,000  per¬ 
sonal  names.  Nearly  20,000  other 
personal  names  appear  in  many 
special  listings. 

• 

Friends’  Memorial 
To  Park  Booster 

Fort  Worth 
A  memorial  to  the  work  of 
Presley  Bryant,  long-time  state 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  was  dedicated  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Fort  Worth  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Museum. 

Mrs.  Lela  Bryant,  his  widow, 
unveiled  a  topographic  model  of 
Big  Bend  National  Park,  made 
possible  through  memorial  gifts 
given  by  friends. 

During  his  career  Mr.  Bryant 
worked  in  behalf  of  the  Big  Bend 
country  and  was  instrumental  in 
establishment  of  the  national 
park. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

BACKSHOP  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


Moulton,  Ala. 

One  country  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  who  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  shortage  of 
mechanical  help,  especially  line¬ 
casting  operators,  is  Arthur 
Slaton,  owner  of  the  Moulton 
Advertiser,  Alabama’s  oldest 
weekly. 

Mr.  Slaton  who  is  also  part 
owner  of  the  Franklin  County 
Times  at  Russellville,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  other  papers,  found 
himself  eternally  short  of  back 
shop  men,  and  unable  to  hire 
them  away  from  the  big  cities. 
So  he  started  his  own  training 
school,  being  in  good  position  to 
do  so,  as  he  has  a  shop  equipped 
with  five  Linotypes,  a  Goss  Cox- 
0-Type  press,  a  Ludlow,  Elrod 
and  other  up-to-date  equipment. 

Nine-Month  Term 

He  keeps  from  three  to  six 
boys  in  training  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  foreman.  John  M. 
Kelly.  Usually  six  boys  are 
trained  at  a  time,  most  of  them 
staying  for  a  nine-months  term. 
They  are  paid  a  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  while  they  learn. 

So  far  some  25  boys  have  been 
trained.  They  move  on  to  other 
newspapers,  and  some  of  them 
now  hold  responsible  positions  on 
big  dailies.  The  Alabama  Press 
Association  recently  commended 
Mr.  Slaton  for  “doing  something 
while  others  talked.” 

Mr.  Slaton  runs  a  quarter 
page  advertisement  in  his  paper 
inviting  young  men  to  “learn 
to  operate  the  Linotype  machine 
and  earn  while  you  learn.”  The 
appeal  is  directed  especially  to 
boys  who  have  dropped  out  of 
schools,  boys  not  planning  to  go 
to  college,  and  hoys  living  at 
home  who  want  to  prepare  for 
the  future.”  There  is  now  hardly 
a  paper  in  North  Alabama  which 
does  not  have  an  operator  who 


took  training  in  the  Moulton 
Advertiser  school. 

«  «  « 

A  SONG  OF  TYPE-SIZE 

Guy  Easterly,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  is  a  man 
equally  adept  at  singing  a  song, 
teaching  a  classroom  full  of 
youngsters,  and  putting  out 
prize-winning  newspapers. 

This  versatile  East  Tennes¬ 
sean  has  done  all  three — the  first 
for  the  entertainment  of  his 
family  and  friends,  the  second 
as  a  first-choice  career,  and  the 
third  because  he  loves  news- 
papering. 

To  these  talents  and  interests 
may  be  added  a  zeal  for  things 
historical.  An  authority  on  the 
Civil  War,  Mr.  Easterly  has  been 
president,  since  its  formation 
six  years  ago,  of  the  Big  Creek 
Gap  Civil  War  Round  Table. 

The  long  and  notable  career 
which  Mr.  Easterly  has  put  to¬ 
gether  began  shortly  after  col¬ 
lege  days  when  he  decided  to 
supplement  his  teacher’s  pay 
with  some  part-time  newspaper 
work. 

After  graduating  from  Lin¬ 
coln  Memorial  University  in 
1925,  this  Greene  County  native 
launched  his  teaching  career  at 
Valley  View  School  in  Campbell 
County. 

During  his  first  summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  Schoolmaster  Easterly  took 
a  newspaper  job  with  the 
Middlesboro  Daily  News — to  tide 
him  over  until  school  started 
again  that  fall. 

Guy  Easterly  didn’t  get  back 
to  the  classroom  for  a  long  time. 
Newspapering  was  his  means  of 
livelihood  from  that  day  on,  and 
he  went  back  to  teaching  only 
during  World  War  II  when 
there  was  an  acute  need  for 
members  of  that  profession. 


Publishers  Choose  Dirats  Etcher  as 
Alternate  to  Costly  Shift  to  Offset 


Newspaper  Publishers  facing  the 
problem  of  modernisation  install 
Dirats  Plate  Making  equipment  and 
remain  letterpress  rather  than 
change  to  Offset  Printing. 

When  they  go  Offset  it  means  cam¬ 
era  and  plate  making  equipment  as 
well  as  a  new  press — but  with  the 
Dirats  method,  a  new  press  is  not 
necessary  while  at  the  same  time 
considerable  saving  is  effected. 

The  reason  of  course,  is  that  with 
the  Dirats  automatic  and  patented 
Eltcher,  and  with  Dirats  Presensi¬ 
tized  Plates  the  printer  can  make 
his  own  quality  zinc  plates — line- 
cuts,  halftones  and  combinations — 
from  small  cuts  to  full  page  size — 
without  any  restrictions  as  to  depth 


and  screen.  The  Dirats  FE-18 
Powderless  Flow-Type  Etcher,  for 
example,  etches  halftones  in  3  min¬ 
utes  and  combinations  in  12 
minutes  I 

The  fact  that  a  basic  installation, 
including  camera,  vacuum  frame, 
etcher,  etc.,  in  many  instances  costs 
less  than  36000  is  of  prime  interest 
to  the  small  newspaper  publisher. 
This  is  certsiinly  a  very  inexpensive 
way  of  attaining  the  versatility 
economy  and  quality  so  necessary 
in  today’s  competitive  market. 

The  many  users  of  the  Dirats  Pro¬ 
cess  speak  highly  of  the  results.  If 
you  would  like  to  see  actual  tear 
sheets  produced,  simply  write  Dirats 
Photo-Plate  Company,  Westfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Mr.  Easterly  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  reporter.  He 
later  switched  to  advertising, 
became  part  owner  of  the  Pine- 
ville  (Ky.)  Mountain  Courier 
for  a  year,  and  finally  returned 
to  the  Middlesboro  daily. 

It  was  in  1932  that  he  really 
got  his  feet  on  the  ground  as  a 
newspaper  publisher — when  he 
bought  the  LaFollctte  Press  with 
$500  cash  and  a  lot  of  credit. 

Ten  years  later,  Mr.  Easterly 
broadened  his  holdings  by  pur¬ 
chasing  the  Jellico  Advance- 
Sentinel.  Under  his  guidance, 
circulation  of  both  papers  has 
grown  substantially  since  those 
depression  and  wartime  years. 

In  1933,  Mr.  Easterly  married 
Lucile  Walker,  an  accomplished 
pianist  who  has  helped  bring 
out  his  singing  talent. 

The  Easterly  family  has  been 
rounded  out  to  a  quartet,  with 
the  addition  of  two  daughters, 
Helen  Anne,  a  senior  at  Mary¬ 
ville  College,  and  Elenora,  a 
recent  graduate  of  LaFollette 
High  School. 

• 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  — 
Semi-weeklies  earned  an  aver¬ 
age  gross  of  $178,622  in  1960 
as  compared  to  $180,294  in 
1959,  and  $185,657  in  1958,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  National 
Weekly  Newspaper  Cost  Study, 
sponsored  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  Managers  and  the 
National  Editorial  Association. 
Suggested  publisher’s  salary 
was  $7,500,  and  the  1960  aver¬ 
age  net  income  including  pub¬ 
lisher’s  salary  was  $24,285.  This 
was  an  upswing  from  $22,176  in 

1959  and  $18,009  in  1958.  Aver¬ 
age  net  income  less  suggested 
publisher’s  salary  was  $16,786 
in  1960;  $14,676  in  1959;  and 
$10,509  in  1958.  Adjusted  net, 
less  publisher’s  suggested  salary 
showed  a  drop  in  percentage  of 
total  income  from  1959.  In  1960, 
it  was  6.9  percent,  as  compared 
to  8.1  percent  in  1959.  But  the 

1960  figpire  was  higher  than  the 
5.7  percent  in  1958.  Seven  per¬ 
cent  of  the  newspaper  reporting 
in  1960  claimed  a  net  income 
less  than  publisher’s  suggested 
salary,  as  compared  to  19  per¬ 
cent  in  1959,  and  15  percent  in 
1958. 

«  *  * 

WINNERS  —  The  Jefferson 
(Ga.)  Jackson  Herald  has  won 
first  place  in  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  classification  of  the  Trux 
Magazine  safety  awards  con¬ 
test.  The  award  consisted  of 
$150  and  a  gold  plaque  for  an 
editorial  and  editorial  cartoon 
called  “To  Save  a  Life.”  They 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  an 
unmarked  intersection  in  the 
community.  The  situation  was 
remedied  the  following  week. 
.  .  .  The  El  Cajon  (Calif.)  Val- 
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ley  News  has  won  first  place  in 
the  community  service  division 
of  the  11th  annual  San  IMego 
County  Press  Awards  Contests 
for  county  newspapers.  The 
award  was  for  a  campaign  deal¬ 
ing  with  regulation  of  lot  .sub¬ 
division.  Other  winners  were: 
Imperial  Beach  Star,  best  news 
story,  dealing  with  the  drown¬ 
ing  of  a  boy;  Oceanside  Blade- 
Trihune,  best  editorial,  correct¬ 
ing  false  rumors  concerning  a 
school  official’s  illness;  Lcnuni 
Grove  Remew,  outstanding  youth 
service,  sponsorship  of  a  com¬ 
munity  custom  car  show;  Son 
Dieguito  Citizen,  outstanding 
contribution  to  education 
through  a  campaign  to  create 
interest  in  junior  colleges;  Es¬ 
condido  Times- Advocate,  promo¬ 
tion  of  an  athletic  program 
through  support  of  a  .summer 
night-softball  competition. 

*  *  * 

‘MA’  COMES  HOME— Mar¬ 
garet  “Ma”  Murray,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Lillooet  (B.  C.) 
Bridge  River  News,  where  she 
published  her  first  newspapers. 
For  over  20  years  she  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Fort  St.  John 
(B.  C.)  Alaska  Highway  News. 
Mrs.  Murray  ran  for  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  several  occasions,  once 
for  the  opposite  party  to  her 
husband,  publisher  George  Mur¬ 
ray,  a  former  M.P.  Her  son 
and  daughter  followed  her  into 
the  publishing  field,  taking  over 
established  papers  at  Lillooet, 
Squamish  and  other  points  as 
she  pioneered  new  fields. 

•  «  « 

THREE  SCORE  AND  NINE 
YEARS  AGO  —  The  Marshall 
Mountain  (Ark.)  Wave  entered 
its  69th  year  of  publication  re¬ 
cently.  The  weekly  is  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Marshall  Republi¬ 
can,  established  in  1890. 

«  *  * 

NOW  LACKS  NEWSPAPER 
— “Lack  of  interest”  ended  the 
63-year-old  Glenville  (Minn.) 
Progress,  according  to  its  pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  past  11  years, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Wobschall. 
“A  weekly  newspaper  depends 
on  the  support  of  its  commun¬ 
ity,”  Mr.  Wobschall  said,  “and 
when  the  residents  no  longer 
send  in  their  newsworthy  events 
and  the  council  and  school  make 
no  attempt  to  keep  people  in¬ 
formed  of  their  official  acts,  the 
newspaper  no  longer  has  a  rea¬ 
son  for  being.”  The  town,  near 
the  Iowa  border,  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  840. 

*  *  * 

TOPS  IN  TENNESSEE— The 
Millington  Star,  a  West  Tenne- 
see  weekly,  won  the  sweepstakes 
honor  in  the  1961  State  Press 
Contests.  The  Star  placed  first 
in  public  service,  second  in  local 
features  and  editorials,  and 
third  in  make-up  and  appear¬ 
ance. 
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Costa  Rica  Editors  Fight 
Presidential  Favoritism 


Ity  Melvin  Meneher 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 

Tliii“e  of  the  four  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  capital  of  this 
Central  American  republic  have 
accused  the  president  of  Costa 
Rica  of  favoring  the  fourth 
newspaper  with  government 
new.s.  The  three  are  boycotting 
the  office  of  President  .Mario 
Echandi. 

The  fracas,  which  began  as  a 
local  affair,  has  involved  the 
InterAmerican  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  t*ditor  of  one  of  the 
protesting  newspapers  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  society  because 
of  its  role  in  the  dispute. 

The  situation  has  been  brew¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  say  local 
newspapermen.  It  came  to  a 
head  June  7  when  the  three 
newspapers  withdrew  their 
reporters  from  the  President’s 
office.  They  complained  that 
President  Echandi  has  favoretl 
La  \acio7i,  the  city’s  largest 
newspaper,  edited  by  Ricardo 
Castro  Beeche. 

The  protesting  papers,  Prensa 
Librv,  La  Rcpuhlica  and  El 
IHario  of  Costa  Rica,  say  that 
the  President  is  partial  to  La 
Vacion  because  it  supports  the 
government  while  they  have 
been  critical. 

lAPA  entered  the  picture 
when  President  Echandi  cabled 
Jules  Dubois,  head  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  to  ask  the  society  to 
investigate  charges  that  in  Costa 
Rica  there  is  no  press  freedom. 

'Lies'  Are  Charged 

The  President  accused  the 
three  papers  of  “trying  to  stain 
the  name  of  Costa  Rica  .  .  .  lies 
.  .  .  false  accusations’’  in  his 
cable.  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Dubois 
assurt*d  the  President  no  investi¬ 
gation  would  be  necessary,  espe¬ 
cially  since  Ricardo  Castro 
Beeche  is  “a  distinguished  com¬ 
patriot  of  your  excellency’’  and 
would  have  raised  his  voice  had 
there  lieen  any  threat  to  press 
freedom.  He  said  the  charges  of 
denial  of  freedom  of  the  press 
have  been  “received  with 
hilarity.’’ 

Mr.  Dubois’  reply  infuriated 
Andres  Borrase  editor  of 
Prensa  Libre,  and  he  fired  off  a 
cable  to  lAPA  announcing  his 
resignation. 

Mr.  Borrase  contends  press 
freedom  has  never  been  an  issue. 

“It  IS  a  matter  of  favoritism, 
something  we  should  settle  in 
our  own  house,”  he  says. 

Other  editors  agree  with  Mr. 
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Borrase.  They  say  that  at  least 
Mr.  Dubois  could  have  checked 
the  situation  before  replying. 

Castro  Beeche  denies  his 
newspaper  has  received  favored 
treatment.  In  answer  to  a 
charge  that  La  Nacion  received 
inside  information  about  a  gov¬ 
ernment  economic  plan,  he  says 
that  Prensa  Libre  published  the 
material  eight  days  ahead  of  La 
Nacion.  But  Mr.  Borrase  replied 
that  his  paper  had  only  a  sketchy 
outline  while  La  Nacion,  through 
its  contacts,  was  able  to  get  the 
details. 

The  three  San  Jose  news¬ 
papers  are  usually  violent  iioliti- 
cal  and  commercial  opponents. 
While  La  Nacion,  a  politically 
conservative  newspaper,  has 
.some  35,000  daily  circulation 
the  three  others  claim  about 
30,000  circulation.  Moreover, 
their  political  positions  range 
from  El  Diario’s  right-wing 
conservatism  through  Prensa 
Libre’s  politically  independent 
position  on  to  La  Republica’s 
leftist  but  anti-communist 
stance. 

When  will  the  three  editors 
send  their  reporters  back  to  the 
President’s  office? 

“When  we  elect  a  new  presi¬ 
dent,”  replied  an  editor. 

“What  about  the  readers  of 
your  papers?,”  he  was  asked. 
“Don’t  you  have  an  obligation 
to  give  them  the  news?” 

“The  President  never  tells  us 
anything  important  anyway,”  he 
replied. 

• 

Castro  Stooge  Failed 
Taking  Reporter’s  Role 

Davis,  W.  Va. 

Samuel  G.  Blackman,  general 
news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  told  the  West  Virginia 
Press  Association  June  9  about 
the  difficulties  in  covering  the 
Cuban  invasion. 

He  said  reporters  were  plagued 
by  secret  service  agents  of  Cast¬ 
ro  at  every  turn,  with  those 
agents  interrupting  telephone 
calls,  preventing  news-picture 
transmissions  and,  as  far  as  the 
two  AP  newsmen  in  Havana 
were  concerned,  resorting  to 
imprisonment. 

One  of  Castro’s  men  tried  to 
pass  himself  off  as  one  of  the 
AP  nationals  there.  Mr.  Black¬ 
man  said  that  AP  in  New  York 
put  a  man  on  the  telephone  who 
knew  the  national  personnel  in 
Havana,  and  in  this  way  was 
able  to  pin  down  that  the  Castro 
policeman  was  a  stooge. 


Albert  Bayet  Dies; 

Freneli  Journalist 

Paris 

Albert  Bayet,  probably  the 
liest  known  and  most  popular 
journalist  in  France,  di^  June 
26  following  an  operation.  He 
was  81. 

Albert  Bayet  was  president 
of  the  National  Federation  ot 
the  French  Press,  a  member 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  the 
Agence  France  Presse,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  F.LE.J.,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers. 

After  a  career  in  the  schol¬ 
astic  profession  —  Doctor  of 
Letters  of  the  University  of 
Paris  —  he  liegan  writing  for 
the  press  in  1910.  He  fought 
in  World  War  I  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  and  on  his  return  to  jour¬ 
nalism  collaborated,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  with  Georges  Clemenceau 
on  L' Homme  Libre. 

During  the  German  occupa¬ 
tion  of  France,  M.  Bayet  took 
an  active  and  dangerous  role 
and  liecame  president  of  the 
Federation  of  the  Clandestine 
Press. 

• 

Photo  Editor  Nametl 
For  South  America 

Creation  of  the  new  position 
of  South  American  photo  editor 
and  appointment  of  Francesco 
Mattioli  to  fill  it  were  announced 
this  week  by  Frank  J.  Starzel, 
general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Mattioli,  40,  is  a  native  of 
Rome,  Italy.  He  joined  AP  in 
1949  and  has  carried  out  assign¬ 
ments  in  many  countries. 

• 

George  M.  Van  Slyke 

Wilton,  Conn. 

George  Martin  Van  Slyke,  81, 
retired  political  editor  of  the  old 
New  York  S7m,  died  June  30  at 
a  nursing  home  here.  He  was  a 
political  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  until  that 
paper  was  sold,  at  which  time 
he  began  writing  for  the  Sun. 
He  retired  in  1950. 


M.  H.  White 
Of  Winona 
News  Dies 

Winona,  Minn. 

M.  H.  White,  61,  publisher  of 
the  Winona  Daily  News  until 
his  retirement  May  18  because 
of  ill  health,  died. 

Mr.  White,  who  had  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  management  of  this 
newspaper  since  1919  and  who 
was  publisher  of  the  Winona 
Republican-Herald,  predecessor 
of  the  Daily  News,  since  1934, 
had  suffered  a  series  of  strokes. 

In  the  nearly  50  years  he  was 
associated  with  the  Daily  News 
and  its  predecessors  —  the 
Winona  Independent  and  the 
Winona  Republican-Herald  — 
Mr.  White  bwame  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  newspapering  by 
working  in  every  department 
from  carrier  route  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  office. 

A  second  generation  newspa¬ 
perman  whose  father  entered 
the  trade  at  the  age  of  17  by 
working  as  a  printer’s  devil  at 
the  Lake  City  Graphic  Sentinel, 
Mr.  White  was  born  at  Arling¬ 
ton,  Minn.,  Nov.  22,  1899  and 
came  to  Winona  with  his  par¬ 
ents  m  1902. 

His  father,  the  late  Horace 
Greeley  White,  and  F.  J.  Rucxer 
were  co-owners  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent,  a  morning  newspaper.  They 
bought  the  Republican-Herald 
in  1919.  H.  G.  White  became 
sole  owner  in  1926. 


Robert  A.  Mooney 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Robert  A.  Mooney,  74,  who 
came  to  Buffalo  45  years  ago  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press,  died  July  2.  He  worked 
for  the  AP  30  years  here,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Albany, 
N,  Y.  He  later  worked  for  the 
Buffalo  Titties  until  it  ceased 
publication. 
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SYNDICATES 

Newspapers  Offered 
‘Pay-As-Used’  File 


A  weekly  “pay-as-used”  file  of 
copy  from  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  American  countries  is 
being  offered  newspapers  by 
CALANS  (Caribbean  and  Latin 
American  News  Service)  based 
in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  ( E&P, 
June  10,  page  44). 

The  file  is  being  sent  air  mail 
to  750  newspapers  in  the  U.S., 
Canada,  England  and  Europe 
with  the  understanding  that 
whatever  is  used  will  be  paid 
for  at  prevailing  rates,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paul  Ryan,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  service  with  the 
financial  backing  of  Luis  A. 
Ferre,  Puerto  Rican  industrial¬ 
ist.  Mr.  Ryan  is  traveling  in  the 
United  States,  seeking  to  inter¬ 
est  editors  in  the  service.  The 
file  consists  of  about  20  single¬ 
spaced  typewritten  pages,  repre¬ 
senting  about  15  different 
stories. 

CALANS  will  have  a  two-man 
team  covering  the  meeting  of 
the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  Montevideo  starting 
July  15,  Mr.  Ryan  said.  Mr. 
Ryan  was  in  Ciudad  Trujillo, 
Dominican  Republic,  May  31  and 
his  stories  on  the  assassination 
of  Generalissimo  Rafael  Leonid¬ 
as  Trujillo  were  used  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  including  the 
Boston  Globe,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  he  said. 

“We  are  convinced  that  the 


Current  Cuban  issue,  the  rapid 
population  growth  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  South  America,  and 
the  forthcoming  national  elec¬ 
tions  offers  room  for  a  service 
such  as  ours,”  Mr.  Ryan  said. 
“We  intend  to  offer  mainly  an 
interpretive  service,  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  advance  information 
that  will  forecast  news  stories 
of  great  world-wide  interest.” 

Paul  R.  Ryan  formerly  was 
news  editor  and  special  writer 
for  the  San  Juan  Star,  Puerto 
Rico.  Earlier  he  worked  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  and  served  as  editor  of 
the  English  Section  of  El  Uni¬ 
versal  in  Mexico  City.  Ryan 
attended  Mexico  City  College 
and  Boston  University. 

Eli  Flam,  managing  editor  of 
CALANS,  formerly  was  feature 
writer  for  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times.  He  has  worked 
for  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time. 

*  *  * 

— Elmore  Philpott,  Columnist 
with  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun, 
is  retiring.  He  will  continue  a 
weekly  feature  in  the  Sun  and 
other  Canadian  publications  in 
which  his  column  has  been 
syndicated.  He  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  moved  to  B.C.  in  1937. 


Frank  Robbins 


Cartoons,  Shoots, 
Paints,  Invents 

A  man  of  many  parts  is 
Frank  Robbins  who  draws  the 
derring-do  adventures  of 
“Johnny  Hazard”  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  many  newspapers  in 
26  countries  (King  Features). 

Right  now,  for  example,  his 
one-man  show  at  New  York’s 
Little  Studio  Gallery  is  drawing 
crowds  and  critical  praise.  And 
in  the  first  two  days  of  the 
show  he  sold  three  paintings 
whose  prices  begin  at  $1,500 
and  go  as  high  as  $5,000.  One 
critic  described  them  as  being 
pictures  “where  pigment  dance 
and  vibrate  like  lingrering,  me¬ 
lodious  notes.” 

It  was  an  apt  metaphor  for 
Robbins  has  a  love  for  good 
music  and,  among  other  things, 
is  an  inventor  who  helped  lay 
the  ground  work  for  the  present 
boom  in  stereo  phonographs. 

As  if  this  is  not  enough,  he’s 
also  a  crack  shot,  an  expert  on 
ballistics,  a  self-taught  gun¬ 
smith,  a  knowledgeable  crimi¬ 
nologist,  and  a  top-flight  chess 
player. 

Child  Prodigy 

Mr.  Robbins,  a  driving,  some¬ 
what  introverted  man  with  a 
I  tremendous  rang^e  of  interests, 
is  visible  refutation  of  the  be¬ 
lief  that  child  prodigies  never 
,  amount  to  very  much.  He  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1917 
and  from  the  day  he  could  first 
curl  his  fingers  around  a  pencil. 

\  he  has  been  drawing, 
j  At  seven,  he  begran  copying 
i  the  drawings  of  the  great  mas- 
'  ter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  prac- 
I  tice  that  taught  him  anatomy 
so  well  that  to  this  day  he  never 
needs  to  draw  from  a  model. 
At  nine  he  was  awarded  a 
scholarship  to  the  Boston  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Later,  when  he  and  his  moth¬ 
er  moved  to  New  York,  Frank 
attended  high  school  for  one 
year  but  was  forced  to  leave 
to  get  a  job.  He  never  returned. 
But  years  of  intensive  reading 


and  research  have  made  him  a 
brilliantly  informed  person  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects. 

A  man  who  organizes  his 
time  carefully  so  that  he  can 
do  all  the  things  he’s  interos^ 
in,  he  has  never  fallen  behind 
in  his  work. 

Never  Missed 

“I’ve  never  missed  a  day,” 
he  said  proudly,  “and  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  managed  to  have  had  my 
minor  illnesses  on  weekends  and 
my  wife,  who  is  a  very  under¬ 
standing  woman,  let  me  finish 
my  Sunday  strips  both  times 
before  rushing  to  the  hospital 
for  the  delivery  of  our  two 
children!” 

He  does  the  drawing  of  the 
strip  and  his  painting  in  a 
large  studio  room  in  his  New 
York  apartment  on  Central 
Park  West.  He  starts  at  8:30 
a.m.  Monday  and  by  Thursday 
he  has  usually  finished  his  full 
quota  of  daily  and  Sunday 
strips.  It  is  only  in  his  .spare 
time  and  at  odd  intervals  that 
he  does  painting. 

His  interest  in  music  led  to 
his  invention,  with  an  engineer 
friend,  of  the  first  successful 
bookcase  speaker  enclosures. 
Before  this,  proper  sounding 
bass  notes  could  not  be  oIk 
tained  in  any  cabinet  smaller 
than  10  cubic  feet.  Robbins  de¬ 
veloped  in  1952  an  enclosure 
that  utilized  only  two  cubic  feet 
for  a  12-inch  speaker  and  only 
one  and  one-half  cubic  feet  for 
an  eight-inch  one.  The  design 
was  the  sensation  of  the  Audio 
Fair  that  year. 

“Without  this  development,” 
Robbins  said,  “stereo  would  not 
be  as  popular  as  it  is  today  for 
the  space  demands  of  the  old- 
fashioned  enclosures  would  have 
prevented  its  installation  in  all 
but  the  largest  homes  and 
apartments.” 

Frank  met  his  wife  in  1943 
(she  was  a  dancer)  and  they 
were  married  two  years  later. 
They  have  two  children.  Mike, 
11  and  Laurie,  five. 

*  *  * 

— Arthur  Rudd,  Publishers 
Syndicate,  Chicago,  is  in  Elurope 
in  connection  with  the  Gallup 
Polls  conducted  in  France  and 
England. 

•  *  * 

— Dick  Cavalli,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  cartoon¬ 
ist  (“Morty  Meekle”)  has  illus¬ 
trated  a  booklet  entitled  “On 
the  Mend — A  Guidebook  to  Rec¬ 
reation  in  Hospitals.”  The  book¬ 
let  is  planned  to  help  hospitals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  combat 
loneliness  of  patients,  and  speed 
their  return  to  health.  Mr.  Ca¬ 
valli  contributed  the  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  International  Rec¬ 
reation  Association,  publishers 
of  the  booklet. 


««Look,  Ma-No  Kitehen!’'» 

Tomorrow’s  youngsters  may  have  food  cooked 
instantly  by  microwaves  at  the  dinner  table, 
making  kitchens  obsolete  as  the  dodo  bird!  And  they’ll  see  a  world 
with  flying  fire  engines,  out-of-space  television,  magic  cells 
warming  baby’s  bottle  and  driving  locomotives!  Millions  of 
readers  are  fascinated  by  the  facts,  not  fancies,  in 

Closer  Than  We  Think 

by  Radebaugh,  famous  artist-designer  who  draws  and  describes 
fomorrow’s  marvels  today !  Readers  see  the  astonishing 
inventions  which  will  transform  home,  travel,  recreation,  schools, 
and  planetary  exploration.  Build  circulation  with  this  exciting 
feature — available  in  Sunday  standard  third  color  pages  and 
half  tabloid  page  size.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune -NewYorh  \ews 

SiuntMica  tmms*  BuUatna.  iVeir  York 

^““*****'***'*^9  Trtbmne  Totrcr,  Chleayo 
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Oyndicate 

Sentences 

— Richard  “Dik”  Browne, 
who  collaborates  with  Mort 
Walker  on  “Hi  and  Lois” 
(King),  is  seeking  $150,000  in 
a  lawsuit  against  some  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Connecticut.  He  alleges 
he  fell  on  a  slippery  cement 
walk  and  suffered  injuries  which 
necessitated  his  hiring  of  an 
artist  to  do  his  work  while  he 
was  hospitalized. 

A  quiet  invasion  of  kids  has 
taken  place  in  Dick  Cavalli’s 
strip,  MARTY  MEEKLE,  for 
Newspaper  Elnterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  beginning,  the  comic 
was  about  adults.  There  was 
Morty  himself;  his  landlords, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley;  his  boss, 
Mr.  Boomer;  his  pal,  Yancey; 
his  girl,  Jill  Wortle,  and  her 
parents.  And,  little  Winthrop, 
Jill’s  kid  brother. 

A  latecomer  to  the  strip  is 
Foster  Norman,  “Hinsdale’s 
First  Astronaut.”  Foster  is 
never  without  his  balloon,  which 
elevates  him  some  distance 
above  his  friends. 

Cindy  Maxwell  is  somewhat 
of  a  cynic,  with  a  touch  of  dis¬ 


dain  about  her  as  far  as  boys 
are  concerned.  She  thinks  she 
could  have  been  the  funniest 
lady  comedian  in  the  world  if 
she  hadn’t  been  bom  too  late. 

Cartoonists  of  King  Features 
Syndicate  were  featured  in  a 
three-page  color  spread  in  the 
Rome  weekly  news  and  pictorial 
magazine  La  Tribuna  Illuatrata 
which  is  nationally  circulated. 

The  magazine  itself  does  not 
publish  comic  strips  but  con¬ 
siders  them  a  newsworthy 
American-bom  phenomenon. 

In  Italy,  Mr.  Abernathy  be¬ 
comes  Lord  Blumm,  Popeye  is 
called  Braccio  di  Ferro,  Jiggs 
and  Maggie  are  known  as  Arci- 
baldo  e  Petronilla,  the  Little 
King  changes  to  II  Piccolo  Re, 
while  the  Katzenjammer  Kids 
appear  under  the  title  Capitan 
Cocorico. 

*  «  * 

Material  Is  Added 
For  Teen-Age  Page 

Gilbert  Youth  Service’s  “What 
Young  People  Think,”  a  weekly 
feature  distributed  by  AP  News- 
features,  has  been  expanded  — 
at  no  extra  cost  to  subscribers 
—  to  include  enough  basic  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  weekly,  tabloid-size 
page  of  teen-age  features. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  sur¬ 
vey  of  young  people’s  opinion, 
a  feature  with  hundreds  of  pa¬ 


pers  since  1956,  the  material 
now  includes  a  weekly  illus¬ 
trated  personality  story  on  a 
teen-age  idol  or  celebrity,  a 
“movie  of  the  week”  review  by 
teen-age  reviewers;  stories  on 
teen-age  styles  and  fads;  and 
other  features  to  interest  young 
readers. 

•  •  * 

Delaplane  Does 
Book,  TV  Shows 

A  put-upon  but  happy  father, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  Fea¬ 
tures  columnist  Stanton  Dela¬ 
plane,  has  written  a  wry,  indul¬ 
gent,  affectionate  portrait  of  the 
raising  of  his  daughter,  Kris, 
from  thumb-sucker  to  sophisti¬ 
cated  17,  in  his  new  book,  “And 
How  She  Grew”  (Coward-Mc- 
Cann), 

The  humorist  early  began  to 
take  time  out  in  an  occasional 
early  column  between  trips  to 
write  of  his  tiny  daughter  and 
her  boxer  dog,  who  complicated 
his  suburban  existence. 

What  began  as  a  sentimental 
“breather”  between  regular 
travel  columns,  soon  became  a 
regular  feature  as  mail  poured 
in  from  readers  who  wanted 
more  about  the  harrassed  father 
and  the  challenging  little  girl. 
These  columns  have  now  grown 
into  a  book.  He  is  also  author  of 


“The  Little  World  of  Stanton 
Delapane”  and  “Delapane  in 
Mexico.” 

Mr.  Delaplane,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner,  will  be  host  next 
fall  on  a  new  half-hour  TV  series 
in  full  color,  “Around  the  World 
With  Delaplane.”  He  covers 
more  than  100,000  miles  annual¬ 
ly  in  everything  from  jet  plane 
to  burro-back  as  he  roams  the 
world  recording  the  offbeat,  the 
odd-twist,  the  bizarre,  the  little 
known  fact. 

«  *  « 

Cartoons  Specialize 
On  Illinois  Topics 

Arthur  A.  Henrikson,  Rock¬ 
ford,  (Ill.)  Register-Republic 
cartoonist,  is  offering  three 
cartoons  a  week  dealing  with 
Illinois  issues  and  problems  ex¬ 
clusively. 

Mr.  Henrikson  started  doing 
local  cartoons  for  Garfieldian 
publications  in  Chicago.  In  five 
years  he  has  added  newspapers 
until  now  he  is  drawing  a 
special  local  cartoon  for  each 
of  eight  groups  of  Chicagoland 
weeklies. 

T.  Morgan  Reay,  managing 
editor  of  the  Rockford  Regpster- 
Republic  who  has  been  using 
Art’s  cartoons  since  1959,  says, 
“He  makes  Springfield  make 
sense — with  a  smile.  And  we 
love  it — as  do  our  readers.” 
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Nationalistic  Bias  in  Reporting  Cold  War 


By  Robert  H.  Sollen 


of  the  cold  war  and  the  Baghdad  produce  a  son  to  succeed  to  the 


pact,  in  neither  of  which  were  throne. 


Amid  the  tunnoil  of  the  mid-  lateral  military  intei'vention  is 
20th  Century  revolution,  some  discussed  as  if  the  UN  did  not 


cynical,  anxious  or  skeptical  per-  exist  and  as  if  social  injustices 
sons  raise  the  question.  Are  which  ignite  today’s  uprisings 


the  govemment,  its  opponents 
or  the  people  much  Interested. 
But  the  press  continued  to  re- 


The  tragic  comedy  of  this  epi- 
.sode  is  that  the  son  probably 
will  never  ascend  the  thione. 


port  post-revolutionary  develop-  Current  unrest  very  unlikely 


American  newspapers  in  danger  were  subject  to  correction  by 


of  becoming  obsolete?  I  believe  suppression. 


that  with  few  exceptions  Ameri-  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
can  newspapers  ARE  ob.solete.  persons  holding  these  views 
I  don’t  mean  they’re  totally  should  be  ignored  by  the  press. 


ments  in  cold  war  terms  until 
Februaiy,  1959,  when  it  was 
freely  predicted  the  govemment 


will  culminate  in  an  end  to  the 
monarchy. 

Last  week  the  premier  was 


persons  holding  these  views  would  soon  be  taken  over  by  the  foreed  to  res^n  The  day  before 
io-nor^H  hv  thp.  nre5«  Communists.  To  this  prediction  UPI  “prepared”  us  with  a  short 


useless.  But  most  newspapers  I  do  urge,  however,  that  news-  .  j  ui  j 

fail  substantially  to  fulfill  what  worthy  findings  and  methods 


I  appended  an  editor’s  note  ex-  storj’  of  a  protest  over  teachers’ 


I  believe  to  be  their  public  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

I  am  disturbed  primarily  by 
the  strong  tendency  to  report 


which  conflict  with  the  cold  war 
psychology  be  given  some  atten¬ 
tion. 


plaining  the  bases  for  them. 
Since  then  we  have  heard  lit- 


salaries. 

Here  is  a  typical  crisis  in  the 
making.  If  the  government  falls. 


tie  of  Iraq  and  virtually  nothing  the  Communists  will  be  blamed. 


foreign  affairs  with  a  national-  greater  tendency  to  .support  and 


The  press  seiwices  have  a  of  the  ^cial  effects  of  the  revo-  accurately  or  Inaccurately,  be 


lution.  It  may  be  said  that  wire  cau.se  an  easy  and  immediate  ex- 


■  4.-  u-  A  scrvices  have  no  direct  access  to  planation  will  be  demanded.  An 

istic  bias.  Amencan  wire  service  justify  State  Department  cold  ,„;ii  k..  .i. 


correspondents  have  a  ready  se-  war  policy  than  to  research,  ana-  ’’  . 

1  1  A  ^  ^  newsmen  are  reporting  some  of 

lection  of  cliches,  slogans,  adje-  lyze  and  report  international  re-  Hevelonments 

K..4 _  in  a  Hofar-hoH  mnnner  «>ese  ueveiopmenis. 


tives  and  concise  but  vague  con-  lations  in  a  detached  manner, 
cept-phrases  into  which  they  can  There  is  nothing  patriotic  about 


fit  almost  any  international  de-  patriotic  reporting,  if  by  that  *  ii  a  a  a 

velopment  to  the  satisfaction  of  we  mean  compromising  the  facts  Last  year’s  riots  in  Japan  ^  scapegoat  win  ^  aemanaed 
bureau  chiefs  and  wire  editors,  or  the  essential  story  to  main-  against  the  Japanese-American  because  tne  Amencan  govern- 

’  _  .  .  .  .  _  A. _ A__  _  _ _ A- _ I  iTC  nfifi  itc 


to  Iraq,  but  non-wire  service  easy  explanation  will  be  de¬ 
newsmen  are  reporting  some  of  manded  because  we  have  not 
these  developments.  been  given  the  necessary  infor- 

I A  HAIM  mation  to  understand  the  more 

JAP.4N  complex  and  significant  causes. 


and  to  the  glorification  of  the  tain  a  favorable  national  image,  military  treaty  were  reported 
United  States.  But  they  really  For  instance,  the  Communists  again  in  cold  war  terms.  Demon- 

are  said  to  threaten,  issue  ulti-  stratoi-s  were  con.stantly  and  al- 


do  not  explain  much.  are  said  to  threaten,  issue  ulti 

Among  the  overworked  terms  matums,  rattle  sabers  and  rock 


ment,  its  press  and  its  people 
will  be  caught  “by  surprise.” 


are  these:  Free  world,  iron  cur¬ 
tain,  all-out,  major  break- 


ets;  they  crow  and  they  boast. 
Tbe  West  warns  (never  threat- 


most  solely  referred  to  as  left¬ 
ists,  reds,  pro-Communists,  anti- 


‘Surprises’  Can  Lead  lo  ^'ar 


How’  many  “surprises”  such 


through,  new  look,  national  de-  ens),  and  announces  (.sometimes 
fense,  communist  threat,  na-  proudly,  but  never  crows  and 


American,  and  pro-Soviet.  Little  as  uprisings  in  China,  Laos, 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  Cuba,  the  Congo,  Guatemala, 


tional  security,  appeasement,  de¬ 
terrence,  un-A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n,  anti¬ 


made  to  determine  the  more  Japan  and  Turkey  can  we  ex- 
basic  causes  which  should  have  perience  before  someone,  trau- 


seldom  boasts).  basic  causes  which  should  have  penence  before  someone,  trau- 

A  repeated  Soviet  projxisal  been  obvious  before  the  demon-  matically  unstrung,  demands 


American,  .subversive,  leftist,  is  warmed-over  or  a  re-hash.  Re-  strations  took  place.  The  pacifist  war  on  the  Soviet  Union  upon 
left-leaning,  and  brainwashing!  peated  Western  proposals  are  an  attitude,  the  revulsion  towards  whom  the  blame  falls  so  easily 


These  terms  often  are  used  in 
a  misleading  manner,  and  some 
are  meaningless  in  themselves. 


indication  of  firmness. 


being  made  a  part  of  the  Russo- 


This  is  no  plea  to  be  nice  to  American  power  struggle  and 


and  regularly? 

Almost  none  of  these  crises 


the  Communists  and  nastv  to  the  fear  of  another  militaristic,  need  be  surprises.  They  are 


The  tendency  is  to  place  all  the  West.  It  is  a  suggestion  that  fascist  society  played  a  part  visited  upon  a  people  lacking 


foreign  developments,  regard-  when  words  or  deeds  are  noble  never  fully  recognized  by  the  the  understanding  to  prevent 


less  of  their  source  or  nature,  infamous,  the  point  should  .\merican  press. 


into  the  context  of  the  cold  war.  made  by  analysis  and  ex- 


A  new  premier  or  riot  abroad  is  planation,  not  by  glibness  or  un- 
either  pro-  or  anti-American,  or  supported  assertions. 


pro-  or  anti-communist.  Ordi¬ 
narily  no  more  incisive  explana¬ 
tion  is  considered  necessarv. 


supported  assertions.  There  was  little  excuse  ex- 

The  Cuban  crisis,  for  instance,  cept  a  nationalistic  bias  for  the 
has  been  covered  by  the  wire  failure  to  report  the  nature  and 


•sendees  in  an  emotional  and  potential  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 


Obsulele  Concepl^ 


biased  manner.  The  press  sen’-  regime  on  Formosa  after  the 


them  or  to  cope  rationally  with 
them  when  they  occur. 

This  leads  us,  I  think,  to  the 
real  responsibility  of  the  press 
in  an  explosive  world.  It  must 
provide  an  understanding  of  the 
unprecedented  social  upheavals 
which  will  alert  Americans  to 


.  j  ...  ,  influence  of  pre-1960  Cuban- 

Misunderstanding  also  .s  American  relations  and  the  na- 


ices  have  failed  to  indicate  the  Chinese  revolution.  The  regime  the  real  needs  and  make  the 


was  not  fascistic  and  totally 
corrupt,  and  there  was  justifi- 


public  demand  an  effective  pol¬ 
icy  to  promote  freedom,  peace 


caused  hv  obsolete  concents  of  corrupi,  anu  mere  was  jusun-  - - - 

important  phases  cation  for  some  of  its  autocracy  and  human  welfare.  Mere  anti- 
internationai  relations,  the  use  American  policy  since  the  and  weakness.  But  to  indicate  Communist  reporting  in  stereo- 
or  threat  of  nuclear  war  as  an  _ .. 


extension  of  diplomacy  is  re¬ 


revolution. 


it  was  the  show  window  of  de-  cold  war  terms  explains 


In  the  Congo,  the  responsi-  mocracy  in  Asia  and  that  it  nothing  and  tends  only  to  in- 


bnuVo^BeSpoHcrfrthe  Tr^i^^She  pTtrntrjof“o;e;-  duce  readers  to  demand  anti¬ 
heard  of.  Nuclear  war  is  now  ‘^'’^tinueil  tui^oil  is  slight^  in  throwing  the  Peking  regime  U 


if.!*'!!  attempt  to  keep  the  blame  was  unwarranted.  TTie  facts  only  Communism  is  not  a  policy.  It 
nnpossible  or  ludicrous  as  a  prop  almost  exclusively  on  recently  have  begun  to  emerge.  merely  a  negative  reaction  to 


for  foreign  policy.  But  the  press  ..  c.  •  ^  tt  • 

.  A  j  A.  j  j  ^  ■  the  Soviet  Union, 

has  reported  with  deadpan  sen-  .  ,  , 

ousness  the  efforts  and  com- 


e  Soviet  Union.  The  American  press  has  re- 

Let’s  look  more  closely  at  ported  mainland  China  develop- 


the  initiative  of  the  adversary. 
It  is  a  holding  action  only,  and 


TYiontc  o  other  world  trouble  spots  and  ments  with  nationalistic  scorn,  gain  no  ground  for  freedom, 

ii-  i«  fn  mate  waf  in  the  wire  services  although  it  has  no  correspond-  ^dl  the  American  people  sup- 

tho  ^  A  .1  have  helped  us  understand  the  ents  in  China.  The  press  of  na-  ®  press  which  goes  beyond 

the  thei’monuclear  era.  And  uni-  .  ^  ^  ^  iriiKnoce  anH  oolf.riirht- 


tions  who  have  representatives  tripe,  glibness,  and  self-right- 


(Mr.  Sollen  is  wire  news  edi-  When  the  Iraqi  government 


tor  of  the  Oxnard  Press-Courier,  of  King  Faisal  fell  in  1958,  it 


This  is  part  of  a  talk  he  gave  surprised  the  American  press 


in  China  presents  a  far  more  eous  nationalism?  It  is  now  the 
analytical  report.  solemn  responsibility  of  Ameri¬ 

can  newspapers  to  persuade  the 
IKAIN  American  people  they  not  only 

In  han,  the  wire  services  pro-  "’""I  ^  «  press-they 


recently  before  the  Southern  and  diplomatic  corps.  Events  in  vided  much  copy  on  the  attempts  demand  it. 


California  UPI  Editor-s.) 


Iraq  had  been  reported  in  terms  of  the  Shah  and  his  queens  to 


{Continued  on  jmge  So) 
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Winner  Says  Pulitzer 
Prize  Weighs  on  Him 


College  in  Uvalde,  Tex.,  shortly 
after  World  War  II.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  soil  chemist  and  “go  into 
hiding  from  people  the  rest  of 
my  life.” 

He  was  admittedly  anti-social  Of  Chi  Tribune 

and  physically  run-down,  having 


Furlong  Named 
As§istant  ME 


Ity  Don  Rutherford 

Waco,  Texas 

Six  years  ago  a  32-year-old, 
unassuming  Texas  editor  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

Today,  Roland  Kenneth 
Towery,  better  known  to  his 
readers  as  simply  Ken,  is  still 
pleased  and  still  proud,  but  he 
says  the  prize  has  caused  him 
trouble. 

It  has  lieen  an  inhibition,  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives 
reporter  says.  “I’ve  become 
almost  afraid  to  say  anything 
because  I’m  afraid  I’ll  be  wrong. 
So  many  people  are  watching 
everything  I  do.” 

Exposed  Frauds 

The  balding  newsman  who 
covers  House  activities  for  three 
Texas  newspapers  won  the  prize 
in  11)55  for  his  work  in  uncover¬ 
ing  the  fraudulent  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  state’s  veterans’  land 
program  the  previous  year. 

When  he  won  the  prize,  he 
liecame  a  national  figure  with 
stories  about  him  appearing  in 
newspapers  and  magazines 
across  the  country.  He  received 
letters  and  telegrams  from 
around  the  world  “and  all  that 
kind  of  malarkey,”  he  says.  Since 
then,  he  has  been  “weighted 
down  with  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility.” 

“Not  that  I  was  irresponsible 


National  Bias 

{Continued  from  jmge  64) 

What  can  wire  sendees  do  to 
improve  world  coverage? 

They  can  put  more  corre¬ 
spondents  overseas;  free  them 
from  the  responsibility  for  main¬ 
taining  a  national  image;  induce 
them  to  get  the  world  point  of 
view;  give  them  an  incentive 
and  time  to  learn,  to  think  and 
to  write,  and  let  each  story  lain 
until  the  story  is  told. 

They  can  make  far  more  use 
of  non-staff  experts.  Why  keep 
these  people  buried  in  publica¬ 
tions  i-ead  only  by  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  public?  And  why  not 
reprint  or  summarize  more 
background  articles  from  other 
publications? 

Newspapers  must  make  room 
for  this  kind  of  offering,  and  it 
can  be  done.  All  our  papers  are 
heavy-laden  with  dreary,  use¬ 
less  material  we  call  “human  in¬ 
terest.”  I  submit  that  the  item 
of  greatest  human  interest  to¬ 
day  is  the  fate  of  humanity. 


least  I  felt  I  had  a  little  more 
freedom  in  what  I  wrote  and 
said  about  events.” 


spent  three  and  a  half  years  in  Chicago 

a  Japanese  prisoner-of-war  camp  r.  Furlong,  formerly 

before,”  he  cautions,  “but  at  porreo-idor"^  editor,  was  named  assistant 

v.orregmor.  managing  editor  in  charge  of 

He  completed  two  years  m  the  Sunday  department,  Clayton 
.uuuou.eve.us.  junmr  college,  enrolled  at  Texas  Kirkpatrick  was  promoted  to 

The  best  thing  about  having  f}’’  ^'^t  'vas  forced  to  drop  gjjjtor  and  Harold  E.  Mur- 

won  the  prize,  he  says,  is  that  it  to  a  l^^TniTal"wLrp  named  day  city  editor 

has  given  him  more  independ-  .  „  remained  until  he  went  to  Chicago  Tribune  in  staff 

ence  He  feels  he  could  get  a  job  remained  until  he  went  to  promotions  announced  by  W.  1) 
ence.  ne  leeis  ne  couiQ  get  a  joD  newspaper  in  Maxwell  .^itor 

anj^here  just  on  the  strength  ^  reporter  in  1951. 

of  having  won  the  Pulitzer. 


Maxwell,  editor. 

Mr.  Furlong  succeeds  Ardis 


“Although  that  may  not  be  tolerance”  in  hopes  Kenney,  who  has 


so,”  he  hastens  to  say,  “since  in 


retired  after  a  29-year  career 


rp  ij  1  u  from  copy  reader  to  assistant 

Towery  didn  t  even  know  how  .  ^ 

,  ,  V  *  1  1,4.  u-  ir  managing  editor  in  charge  of 

to  type  but  liought  himself  a  ^  j  , 

,  1  I  ,  the  Sunday  department  and  to 

typewriting  book,  rented  a  type-  •  ^ 

pany. 


journalism  you  don’t  rest  on  tL'e^jT'iVcUr^isS^  s^ud^es^  Trihuue  advancing 

your  laurels.  There  is  always 
somebody  who  will  come  along 
and  scoot  you  off.” 

Even  though  winning  the  prize  ;^r‘iter,‘“and  learn^'l^ow.^"  He  «^"‘'tary  of  the  Tribune  Com- 
has  given  him  more  independ-  managing  editor  in  a 

ence,  he  feels  he  would  never  Texas  Furlong  joined  the  Trib- 

have  won  it  had  he  not  already  une  in  1928  as  a  reporter,  later 

had  the  independence  of  editor-  receiving  the  Pulitzer  award.  transferring  to  the  financial 
s^ip  during  his  investigations.  ^  medium  height  "‘^ws  department,  where  he  be- 

He  was  managing  editor  of  the  Texan  has  re-  came  financial  editor  in  1938.  He 

Cuero  (Tex  )  Reeord  when  he  feelings  about  human-  'uter  served  as  managing  edi- 

discovered  the  fraud  in  the  state  ;  fallowing  lor  of  the  \V^hmgton  (D.  C.) 

government  and  was  able  to  ..T^e  whole  Times-Herald.  When  that  paper 

play  his  subsequent  stories  as  he  humanity  from  the  ^as  sold  by  the  Tribune  Com- 

wis  .  l)ej!:inninK  is  fascinating,”  he  March  1954,  Mr.  Fur- 

“Had  I  been  a  reporter  on  a  says.  “We  are  all  a  part  of  the  returned  to  the  Tribune  as 

larger  newspaper,  I  would  have  big  picture.  I  decided  I  might  editor, 

lieen  handicapped  by  a  deskman  well  get  into  the  water  and  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  joined  the 
who  probably  would  have  ‘blue-  swim  with  the  rest.  Tribune  in  1938,  subsequently 

lined’  about  half  of  my  story,”  “There’s  no  better  place  to  covering  the  federal  building 
he  jioints  out.  “However,  I  had  gwim  with  the  rest  than  in  lieat.  He  later  became  a  copy 
full  authority  in  running  the  journalism  because  no  other  pro-  editor  and  was  promoted  to  day 
story  as  I  saw  fit  as  well  as  fession — not  even  the  ministry  vity  editor  in  1958. 

boosting  it  with  editorials.  I  am  — jg  go  close  to  people.  Journal-  Mr.  Murray  has  lieen  with 

a  firm  believer  in  editorials  jg^g  able  to  take  a  so  much  the  Tribune  since  1934. 

boosting  reiwrters  and  reporters  more  truthful  view  of  people 

Ixiosting  editorial  policy.”  than  any  other  professional 

He  also  believes  a  story  should  people.  I’m  glad  I’m  one.” 
lie  played  for  its  exact  news  • 

value.  He  sometimes  feels  that  •  o  • 

in  covering  happenings  in  the  '^oluillllist  Retires 
Texas  Legislature  he  has  to  Cleveland 

stretch  stories  beyond  their  Frederic  Sterbenz,  who  has  appointetl  managing  editor  of 
value,  but  he  never  do^  it  unless  i)een  foreign  affairs  editor  and  the  Glens  Falls  Times,  an  after- 
it  is  absolutely  required.  “If  a  columnist  on  the  Cleveland  Press  noon  newspaper  he  joined  34 
story  is  not  capable  of  standing  since  1922,  is  retiring.  His  wife,  years  ago. 

T  “irrues,  “it  Irene,  is  former  editor  of  the  jphn  D.  Austin,  who  has  lieen 

shouldn  t  be  reported.  Press  woman’s  page.  Mr.  Ster-  the  reportorial  staff  since 

Towrery  laments  he  is  often  benz,  whose  column  ran  every  November  1960  became  editorial 
torn  betw’een  concern  for  accur-  day  since  1926  until  recently,  director, 
acy  in  reporting  events  exactly  began  on  the  old  St.  Lotiis  , 

as  they  occur  and  by  the  knowl-  Republic  in  1911.  ® 

edge  that  he  should  delve  more  • 

deeply  into  the  “why’s”  of  „  .  i  n  i 

events.  He  thinks  one  of  the  Financial  Desk 
main  troubles  with  writers  today  Detroit 

is  that  they  are  not  really  inter-  Robert  T.  McDonald,  assistant 
ested  in  accurately  portraying  financial  editor  of  the  Detroit 
events  as  they  happen  but  are  New.'*,  has  retired.  With  the 
using  journalism  as  a  means  of  News  for  ‘23  years,  he  previously  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  con- 
self-expression.  had  been  a  reporter,  night  city  fined  to  Passavant  Hospital 

p  .  ,  I  editor  and  copyreader.  Norman  here  July  5  after  suffering  in- 

nsoner  o  japane.te  ^  Goode  Jr.  continues  as  a  temal  injuries  in  a  pony-cart 

The  soft-spoken,  dark-haired  financial  desk  assistant  and  is  racing  accident  at  Cantigny 
newspaperman  became  a  jour-  joined  by  Robert  M.  Gurvin,  Farm.  Physicians  said  he  would 
nalist  by  accident.  He  began  his  former  zone  editor  at  the  Detroit  be  hospitalized  for  several 
college  career  at  Uvalde  Junior  Times.  weeks. 


Fisher  Moves  Up 
To  Editor^s  Chair 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  S.  Fisher  has  been 


Fox,  Times  editor, 
retired  July  1.  Mr.  Fisher  has 
lieen  assistant  editor. 


Maxwell  Injured 


w. 


Chicago 
Don  Maxwell,  editor  of 
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Old  Wichita  Paper 
Comes  to  Life  Again 

By  Bob  Warner 


A  few  miles  outside  Wichita, 
Kansas,  there  is  a  recently  com¬ 
pleted  replica  of  a  mid-19th  cen¬ 
tury  cow-town. 

The  old  cattle-drive  center, 
which  resembles  an  abandoned 
Hollywood  Western  set,  is  one- 
dusty-street-long  and  features  a 
swinging-door  saloon,  a  barber 
shop,  an  old-West  restaurant,  a 
rebuilt  19th  century  church  and 
several  other  buildings.  On  holi¬ 
days  and  other  special  occa¬ 
sions,  present-day  Kansans  in 
colorful  costumes  of  the  old 
West  —  on  foot  and  on  horse¬ 
back  —  people  in  the  streets, 
hold  square  dances,  dance  and 
drink  l>eer  from  huge,  tin  steins 
in  the  old  saloon  and  attend 
outdoor  barbecues  of  Black  An¬ 
gus  beef. 

At  the  same  time,  tourists  in 
sport  shirts,  slacks  and  shorts 
roam  the  street  and  eventually, 
at  one  end  of  it,  they  find  their 
way  to  a  small  wooden-frame 
building  bearing  the  sign:  the 
Wichita  City  Eagle. 

The  building  and  everything 
in  it,  have  been  acquired  over 
the  years  by  Marcellus  Mur¬ 
doch,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 
and  personnel  from  every  de¬ 
partment  have  put  in  spare-time 
hours  bringing  all  the  elements 
to  life.  The  inside  of  the  build¬ 
ing  houses  a  jumble  of  ancient 
presses  and  antique  parapher¬ 
nalia  from  several  different 
periods,  but  in  the  future  the 
Eagle  hopes  to  cull  things  down 
to  an  exact  replica  of  what  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing  would  have  looked  like 


around  1860-80.  Present  plans 
call  for  the  old  presses  to  be  in 
full  operational  condition  by 
next  fall,  at  which  time  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Eagle  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  Cow-Town. 

The  presses,  benches,  desks, 
type  cases  and  racks  and  many 
other  objects  have  been  gleaned 
over  the  years  from  old  print 
shops.  About  five  years  ago  the 
paper  got  its  first  George  Wash- 
in^n  hand  press  when  some¬ 
one  heard  about  an  old  print 
shop  being  abandoned  in  Allen, 
Kan.  The  Eagle  also  picked  up 
a  Chicago  Stop  Cylinder  Press, 
a  Kicker  press,  a  few  benches 
and  several  objects. 

One  of  the  biggest  hauls  came 
when  a  man  in  his  80’s  died  in 
McPheirson,  Kan.,  leaving  an 
old  commercial  print  shop.  The 
Eagle’s  managing  editor,  Dick 
Long,  said  the  paper  acquired 
two  more  Kicker  presses,  a  big 
Washington  hand  press  “and 
the  damdest  mess  of  junk  you 
ever  saw.” 

All  the  type  in  the  building 
was  sorted  out,  cleaned  and  put 
in  cases  by  Eagle  typographers 
who  worked  during  spare-time 
hours.  Eagle  pressmen  took  the 
presses  apart,  cleaned  and  re¬ 
constructed  them.  About  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  machinery  is  now 
usable.  The  editorial  side  helped 
in  collecting  objects  and  arrang¬ 
ing  the  office  and  work  shop. 

The  City  Eagle  building,  in¬ 
deed  Cow-Town  itself,  actually 
grew  out  of  the  desire  of  a  for¬ 
mer  Eagle  publisher,  the  late 
Victor  Murdoch,  to  preserve  an 
old  Wichita  church. 


EAGLE  AND  FLAG  decorate  sign  on  replica  of  old  cow-town  news 
building.  Editor's  desk  was  located  just  beyond  right-hand  window 
where  ntan  in  white  shirt  is  standing 


MODERN  EDITOR  AT  ANTIQUE  DESK:  Richard  M.  Long,  managing 
editor  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon,  sitting  at  old,  roll-top  editor's 
desk  used  at  the  Eagle  in  the  late  1800's. 


JERRY  FETTEROLF,  Kansas  Centennial  Editor,  leans  on  general  purpose 
desk  opposite  the  editor's.  Desk  is  cluttered  with  antique  objects  such 
as  old  file  hook  (extreme  left);  a  notary  stamp;  ink  well  and  pen¬ 
holder  stand;  a  staple  machine  by  Fetterolf's  elbow. 
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TYPE  CASES  IN  RACKS  were  used  for  holding  fonts  of  hand  typ*- 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  hand 
press  produced  two  pa9es  at  once. 
Operator  turned  handle  which 
rolled  out  tray.  Then  printer  put 
type  on  tray,  inked  it  with  a  large 
blue  roller,  placed  paper  over 
type  on  tray,  rolled  it  back  under 
the  level  and  pulled  the  lever 
which  would  print  the  paper. 


SILHOUETTED  PRESS  is  oldest  in  building,  dating  back  to  50  years 
before  the  Civil  War.  It  was  called  the  "Kicker  Press"  because  operator 
used  his  foot  to  run  it. 


JOB  FORM  with  mallet  and  proof 
block.  Wrench  in  front  of  block 
was  used  for  tightening  the  form. 
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ANTIQUE  TYPEWRITER,  called  a 
Sholes,  was  made  by  A.  D.  Meisel- 
bach  Co.  Eagle  editors  believe  it 
is  one  of  the  oldest. 
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NEVADA  GOVERNOR  SAYS; 

‘Open  Meeting’  Trial 
Tests  Power  of  Press 


Reno,  Nev. 

Gov.  Grant  Sawyer,  arrested 
with  other  officials  on  charges 
they  violated  the  state’s  “open 
meetings”  law,  has  claimed  the 
basis  of  the  charge  was  an 
editor’s  animosity. 

The  Governor,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Roger  Foley  and  Controller 
Keith  Lee  were  arrested  on  a 
complaint  filed  by  Frank  John¬ 
son,  manager  of  the  Carson  City 
bureau  of  the  Reno  Evening  Ga- 
zette-Nevatla  State  Journal  on 
charges  he  was  barred  from  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Nevada 
Highway  Board  (comprised  of 
the  three  officials  named),  and 
members  of  the  Reno  City 
Council  and  Washoe  County 
Commissioners. 

Trial  Date  Set 

The  meeting  was  reportedly 
called  to  discuss  a  federal  re¬ 
port  on  a  proposed  freeway 
through  Reno.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
refused  admittance  on  the 
ground  the  conference  was  not 
an  “open  meeting.”  The  three 
defendants  await  trial  Aug.  2!l 
in  Carson  City. 

In  answer  to  the  charge.  Gov. 
Sawyer  first  took  his  side  be¬ 
fore  a  television  audience.  He 
said,  in  part: 

“The  freedom  of  the  press 
must  be  carefuly  guarded.  The 
‘power’  of  the  press  must  also 
be  watched  carefully.  Control 
of  government  or  government 
officials  by  a  powerful  press  is 
adverse  to  the  public  interest. 

“A  short  time  after  my  elec¬ 
tion  I  was  told  by  the  editor  of 
the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  that 
he  would  never  miss  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ‘give  me  the  works.’ 
I  must  say  that  he  has  been 
true  to  his  word  having  on  fre¬ 
quent  occasions  written  bitter, 
acrimonious,  destructive  edi¬ 
torials  concerning  the  present 
administration.  .  .  . 

“We  would  hope  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  management  of  the 
Gazette  is  not  politically  moti¬ 
vated.  'The  three  defendants 
still  remaining  happen  to  be  of 
a  different  political  faith  than 
that  supported  by  the  Gazette. 
All  three  offices  are  up  for  elec¬ 
tion  next  year.  The  ‘case’  has 
received  a  vast  amount  of 
coverage  in  the  Gazette  having 
been  the  subject  of  numerous 
articles  before  it  was  ever  filed. 
Needless  to  say,  the  incident  is 
receiving  nation-wide  coverage 
and  subjects  the  defendants  and 


the  State  of  Nevada  to  ridicule 
and  embarrassment. 

“I  am  charged  with  a  crime 
for  having  sought  the  advice  of 
a  group  of  persons  on  matters 
relative  to  the  freeway.  If  this 
action  constitutes  a  crime,  I  am 
guilty.  If  I  have  committed  a 
crime  on  this  occasion,  I  have 
committed  the  same  crime  every 
day  since  assuming  office  as 
have  all  other  Governors  and 
the  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  administrative 
head  of  government  does  not 
have  the  legal  right  to  confer 
privately  with  department 
heads,  boards,  commissions  and 
others  —  he  cannot  function. 
There  are  occasions,  then,  when 
the  private  citizen  and  the 
public  must  be  protected  from 
the  Reno  Evening  Gazette.  In 
my  view,  this  is  one  of  them. . . 

“However,  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  gathering  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  a  meeting  of  a 
public  body.  I  had  received  a 
confidential  report  on  the  Reno 
Freeway  from  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  Hodges,  with 
a  request  for  my  immediate 
opinion.  To  guide  me  in  an 
answer  to  something  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  future  of  the 
Reno  Freeway,  I  called  upon 
those  persons  most  concerned. 
There  was  no  action  asked  nor 
taken.  I  simply  read  the  report 
and  received  their  reaction. 

“To  have  thrown  the  meeting 
open  to  the  press  would  have 
b^n  a  violation  of  the  trust 
placed  in  my  office  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  I  released  the  material  in 
the  report  immediately  upon 
clearance  from  Washington. 

“I  welcome  a  court  test  of  the 
‘Open  Meetings’  Law,  but  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  criminal  ac¬ 
tion.  The  deprivation  of  human 
liberty  is  too  important  to  be 
sacrificed  merely  for  a  test.” 

The  Reno  law  firms  of  Wood- 
bum,  Forman,  Wedge,  Blakey 
and  Folsom,  and  Vargas,  Dillon 
and  Bartlett  have  volunteered 
to  defend  the  officials. 

• 

Murder  Trial  Book 

“The  Sheppard  Murder  Case” 
is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by 
Paul  Holmes,  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter.  The  book  is  to  come  out 
in  August  from  the  David 
McKay  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Holmes  covered  the  murder 
trial  of  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Sheppard, 
convicted  of  second-degree  mur¬ 
der,  in  Cleveland  in  1954. 


Jury  Gives  $3,500 
For  Use  of  Picture 


Press  Kept 


SioTTX  Falls,  S.  D. 

Kenco  Enterprises,  Inc.,  which 
owns  the  Argun-Leader,  has 
asked  that  a  circuit  court  jury’s 
$3,500  verdict  favoring  Guy 
Truxes,  Sioux  Falls,  be  set 
aside. 

Mr.  Truxes  had  sought  $25,000 
from  Kenco,  charging  that  use 
of  his  picture  to  illustrate  a 
news  story  injured  his  feelings 
and  caused  damage  to  his 
reputation. 

The  picture  was  taken  by 
Argus  photographer  Bob  Ren- 
shaw  and  was  used  in  connection 
with  a  story  on  retirement 
written  by  John  Wooley.  The 
story  was  one  of  a  series. 

Mr.  Truxes  contended  the 
picture  was  used  without  his 
consent.  Two  postal  workers 
testified  that  Mr.  Truxes  had 
l)een  told  the  newspaper  wanteil 
to  take  his  picture. 

• 

Vending  Rack  Patent 
Charges  Cause  Suit 

Oakland,  Calif. 

A  suit  charging  patent  in¬ 
fringement  on  a  coin-type  news¬ 
paper  vending  rack  has  l)een 
filed  by  the  News- Equipment 
Sales  Co.  here,  naming  Ted 
Lively,  the  Lively  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  and  several  John 
Does. 

The  suit  asks  damages  in 
excess  of  $10,000,  Lewis  Sher¬ 
man,  attorney  for  News-Equip¬ 
ment,  said.  Ray  Terry  and 
James  DeVoto  are  listed  as 
principal  officers  in  the  company. 

The  defendants  have  30  days 
to  file  an  answer. 

• 

Appeal  Procedure 
On  Secrecy  Speeded 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Governor  John  Dempsey  has 
signed  legislation  toughening 
Connecticut’s  Right-to-K now 
law. 

The  measure,  in  effect,  says 
no  public  body  (board,  committee 
or  commission)  may  refuse  to 
make  public  the  minutes  of  its 
meetings  until  it  does  so  “in 
w'riting”  and  within  15  days  of 
a  request. 

Appeals  to  Right-to-Know 
cases  will  henceforth  go  to  the 
new  Circuit  Court  and  will  be 
given  priority  over  other  type 
cases  in  order  to  speed  a 
decision. 

Negro  ‘Dean’  Dies 

PlTTSBt'RGH 

John  L.  Clark,  73,  one  of  the 
deans  of  Negro  journalism,  died 
June  23  at  his  home.  He  wrote 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  for 
37  years. 


In  Isolation  1 
At  Wage  Talk 

Dt:TR0IT 

New.smen  covering  contract 
negotiations  between  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile  companies  found  a  few 
changes  waiting  for  them  when 
they  .showed  up  at  the  General 
Motors  Building  for  the  open¬ 
ing  session  last  week. 

Double  doors  had  been  built 
across  the  long  hallway  leadinjt 
to  the  bargaining  room  to  keep 
reporters  from  edging  up  to  the 
main  bargaining  room  and 
listening  to  the  proceedings 
through  the  door.  This  was  a 
favorite  but  never  verj*  fruitful 
trick  in  the  1958  contract  talks. 

Another  change  involving  the 
press  was  the  addition  of 
private  washrooms  adjoining  the 
main  bargaining  room.  In  pre- 
\ious  years,  the  negotiatoi-s  had 
to  leave  the  bargaining  room 
and  walk  150  feet  down  the  hall 
to  the  public  rest  rooms. 

They  were  usually  followed 
by  reporters  trying  to  coax  in¬ 
formation  out  of  them  on  the 
progress  of  the  talks.  Now  the 
bargainers  can  wash  their 
hands  without  having  to  answer 
the  questions  of  the  press. 

The  third  change  involved  the 
refrigerator  in  the  press  room. 
Usually  stocked  with  tomato 
juice  and  soft  drinks,  courtesy 
of  GM,  the  reporters  found  that 
this  year  somebody  had  filled 
the  ice  box  with  30  cans  of 
Metrecal.  There  was  no  expla¬ 
nation  for  the  switch. 

The  following  day,  when 
negotiations  opener!  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  the  press  room  re¬ 
frigerator  there  had  its  usual 
supply  of  soft  drinks.  No 
Metrecal. 

A  sign  on  the  ice  box  read: 
“We  think  all  of  you  are  just 
the  right  size.” 

• 

Rauck  Retires 

PlTTSBlRGH 

Walter  R.  Rauck,  74,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  since  1929,  has  retired, 
closing  out  a  53-year  newspaper 
career.  He  formerly  worked  for 
the  St.  Louis  Times  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post. 

• 

Reporter  Returns 

Waterbi'ry,  Conn. 

J.  Gregory  Chilson,  former 
reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
Republican  and  American,  is 
returning  to  the  papers  after 
having  served  as  press  aide  to 
two  Connecticut  congressmen. 
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Young  Readers 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


with  authorities  in  the  profes¬ 
sions  and  ran  for  several 
months  during  the  winter  — 
when  .students  seem  to  lie  con¬ 
centrating  more  on  career  de¬ 
cisions. 

—  .\  trip  to  the  county  fair, 
developed  by  having  a  photog¬ 
rapher  follow  a  going-steady 
couple  through  an  afternoon  at 
the  annual  fair.  A  half  a  page 
was  devoted  to  pictures  of  their 
fun. 

—  Campus  candids,  a  layout 
of  one-column  mugs  of  students 
talking  informally  about  issues 
of  the  day.  Examples:  Before 
the  presidential  election  last 
fall,  they  were  asked  whether 
they  would  like  to  be  old  enough 
to  vote  —  and  w’hy.  When  the 
N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  considered  proposing 
a  bill  to  the  N.  C.  General  As- 
.sembly  that  would  put  a  curfew 
on  teen-age  drivers,  teen-agers 
were  asked  what  they  thought 
about  it.  The  students  get  a  big 
kick  out  of  having  a  photogra¬ 
pher  and  reporter  visit  their 
campuses  to  question  them,  talk 
freely  and  come  up  with  good 
answers. 

—  The  graduation  page,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  annual  favorite. 
Each  year,  usually  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  liefore  high  school  gradua¬ 
tions  are  held,  the  entire  page 
is  devoted  to  activities  related 
to  commencement.  In  1960,  the 
page  featured  a  picture  from 
each  school  in  the  county  on  a 
graduation  subject,  such  as  col¬ 
lecting  autographs  for  the  year¬ 
book  and  the  senior  prom.  This 
year,  the  photographer’s  camera 
followed  a  senior  through  the 
last  semester  of  high  school  to 
show  what  goes  on  in  an  active 
senior’s  life.  The  page  was 
labeled:  “These  are  the  Little 
Things  We  Will  Want  to  Re- 
memlier.’’ 

On  Every  Beal 

Page  -  leading  features  are 
everywhere  —  The  State  High¬ 
way  Patrol:  “Good  Driving 
Habits  Start  Early.’’  The  em¬ 
ployment  office:  “The  Hustlers 
•Already  Have  (summer)  Jobs.’’ 
The  federal  tax  office:  “Students 
Find  Forms  Aren’t  Really  so 
Taxing’’  (two  young  people’s 
first  experiences  filling  out  in¬ 
come  tax  forms).  The  county 
agricultural  office:  “4-H’ers  Bid 
larewell  to  Fine  Feathered 
Friends’’  (the  4-H  club’s  annual 
poultry  sale).  The  county  school 
offices:  “16,000  County  Students 
Leave  the  Driving  to  Us”  (the 
storj’  of  student  school  bus  driv¬ 
ers). 

Features  are  planned  at  least 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


a  week  in  advance.  Deadline  for 
all  copy  is  the  Tuesday  before 
the  Saturday  of  publication. 
The  page  is  made  up  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon.  Final  corrections 
are  made  Thursday  on  the 
proof.  Finishing  the  job  two 
days  before  publication  takes 
the  load  off  a  reduced  Saturday 
.staff. 

Every  effort  is  made  not  to 
take  ourselves  too  seriously.  If 
the  subject  is  “heavy”  this 
week,  such  ai  how  .school  prin¬ 
cipals  feel  about  students  driv¬ 
ing  cars  to  school,  the  page  will 
lie  “light”  the  next  week;  for 
instance,  candids  on  a  l)each 
party. 

There  are: 

—  Project  pages:  Y-Teens’ 
work  at  the  Red  Shield  Girls 
Club;  a  youth  earns  pocket 
money  by  catching  fireflies; 
teen-agers’  work  for  a  candi¬ 
date  for  mayor.  Many  ideas  for 
these  features  often  come  from 
organizations  or  individuals 
who  sponsor  the  projects. 

—  Fun  pages:  Boys’  zany 
hair  styles;  slang  expressions; 
new  games,  such  as  broom  ball 
and  limbo;  fads,  such  as  wear¬ 
ing  sneakers  and  white  .socks 
to  .school;  a  yo-yo  contest.  These 
usually  are  picture  strips.  Why 
spoil  the  fun  by  asking  readers 
to  wade  through  wasted  words? 

—  Helpful  pages:  Good  driv¬ 
ing  habits;  hints  on  job-hunt¬ 
ing;  scholarship  programs;  .sum¬ 
mer  opportunities  for  study  or 
travel  abroad;  physical  fitness; 
how  to  decorate  your  own  room. 
These  are  interviews  with  per¬ 
sons  closely  associated  with  the 
subject. 

—  Holiday  or  anniversary 
pages:  February  8,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  scouting,  inspired  a 
feature  on  the  work  of  Explorer 
Scouts,  who  are  14-18  years  old ; 
Valentine’s  Day  brought  out 
campus  candids  on  the  question : 
“Is  it  old  fashioned?”  (The  lay¬ 
out  was  embellished  with  a  big 
red  heart;)  Easter:  A  picture 
.strip  on  teen-agers’  bonnets; 
Mother’s  Day:  An  interview 
with  a  girl  who  tries  to  make 
every  day  Mother’s  Day ; 
Thanksgiving:  A  teen-ager 

cooks  the  family  turkey;  Christ¬ 
mas:  Holiday  jobs  available 
locally. 

Always  Fresh  Ideas 

As  correspondents  graduate 
and  new  ones  replace  them,  they 
bring  with  them  new  ideas,  and 
the  “Teen  Page  Features”  book 
is  never  empty. 

Those  who  work  with  the  cor¬ 
respondents  feel  particularly 
close  to  them,  have  never  seen 
one  they  didn’t  want.  By  leaving 
the  choice  up  to  the  schools,  the 
paper  is  assured  that  campus 
leaders  or  favorites  will  be 
picked.  These  do  the  best  jobs 
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liecause  they  are  active  and  in-  whom  in  Washington,  City  Hall, 
terested.  Some  have  turned  out  or  Joe’s  Bar. 
to  be  honor  graduates  or  win-  “That’s  why  new.spapers  are 
ners  of  top  awards  in  the  city,  among  the  first  things  to  go 
.such  as  nomination  for  the  Jay-  when  the  bully  boys  take  over, 
cees’  annual  Good  Citizenship  “So  What’s  it  to  you?  No 
.Award.  By  working  closely  with  big  message — except  to  say  that 
the  corresjiondents  and  encour-  since  this  particular  copy  of  the 
aging  them  to  submit  features  newspaper  now  belongs  to  you 
in  their  own  inimitable  styles,  — you  have  just  bought  the  key 
the  newspaper  also  hopes  to  to  the  world  and  all  its 
interest  them  at  the  junior  or  treasurers  for  the  price  of  a 
senior  level  in  careers  in  jour-  bag  of  popcorn!” 
nalism.  Others  in  the  series  are  “.A 

To  .show  what  schools  think  Date  with  Destiny”  by  .A.len 
of  having  a  high  school  corre-  Saunders,  and  “.A  Friend  of  the 
spondent  for  the  afternoon  Family”  by  Mel  I.azarus. 
daily,  a  county  high  school  this  NIS  has  received  more  than 
year  adde<l  another  award  to  5,000  requests  for  its  Ixioklet, 


“Careers  in  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Business”  and  its  list  of 
accrediteil  journalism  schools. 


lie  presented  at  graduation.  It 
recognize;  “outstanding  work” 
of  a  correspondent. 

Sentinel  management  is  sat-  • 

isfied  that  through  its  expanded 

page  for  “Today’s  Teen-agers”  School  Bell  Awartln 
an  important  job  has  been  done  Por  Education  News 
by  reaching  young  readers  who 
will  lie  subscribers  tomorrow. 


150  Papers 
Plan  to  Run 
PR  Comics 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Twenty  three  School  Bell 
Awards  for  interpretive  report¬ 
ing  on  education  were  presented 
during  the  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association 
here  last  week. 

The  awards  are  made  by  six 
national  education  organizations 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  award  for  national  cover¬ 
age  by  a  press  association  or 
feature  syndicate  went  to  the 
Associated  Press  for  a  series 
“Schools  in  Trouble”  by  educa- 


More  than  150  newspapers 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of 

16,000,000  have  apeed  to  run  ti7n"  writer  G.'T'Ldenfidd^ 
the  hi^t  of  a  senes  of  com.es  The  national  newspaper  award 
promoting  newspapers,  Stanford  presented  to  the  Minneapolis 
Smith,  general  manager  of  the  ^ 

Amencan  Newsp^er  Publisher  p  Kleeman.  A  national  press 
Association,  reported  this  week.  4.u  \j 

nrt_  award  was  eiven  to  the  New 

There  are  three  comics  in  the  ^  ii'  u  ^  ^  j  t? 

^  Au  XT  York  W  orld-Telegram  and  Sun 
senes,  a  project  of  the  News-  education  page  edited  by 

pai^r  Information  Service,  of  jacowitz. 

which  ^gene  Gardner  is  di- 

rector.  They  are  available  in  ^  ^ting  went  to  the  Arkansas 
mat  form  in  one-half  page,  one-  ,,  ,  d  ■  r  a 

.  J  -J  -  (razette.  Little  Rock:  Los  An- 

third  page,  or  tabloid  page  in 

full  color  or  black  and  white. 


The  first  entitled  “What’s  It 
to  You?”  is  by  Milton  Caniff. 


geles  Examiner;  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor;  St,  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Ridgewood  (N.  J.) 
Herald  News;  Long  Island  Daily 


It  IS  scheduled  to  appear  July  „  n  n  t"  u  u  i 
on  rm.  £  i  1  1.  Press;  Dallas  Times  Herald  and 

30.  The  first  panel  shows  " 


young  housewife  looking  into 
an  empty  newspaper  delivery 
cylinder  with  the  caption  read¬ 
ing:  “A  famous  American  once 
said  that  a  newspaper  is  like 
youth  .  .  .  you  don’t  appreciate 
it  until  you  don’t  have  it.” 


Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News. 

.4ssociate  Eklitor 
In  Charge  of  Suntlay 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Howard  W.  Turtle,  Sunday 


Succeeding  panels  carry  the  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
newspaper  into  battle  with  U.S.  has  been  named  associate  editor 
troops,  with  one  of  the  captions  in  charge  of  all  Sunday  depart- 
stating  “A  newspaper  is  food  ments  and  special  sections.  He 
and  ammunition!  It  nurtures  has  been  a  member  of  the  Star’s 
the  brain,  aids  morale  and  gives  staff  since  1936. 
you  the  material  (and  the  Arthur  F.  Duncan,  associate 
courage)  to  talk  back  to  any-  editor,  who  served  as  managing 
one.”  editor  of  the  Star’s  morning 

Final  three  panels  get  across  edition  18  years,  has  retired 
these  thoughts:  from  daily  duties. 

“The  dictators  have  no  chance  John  T.  Alexander  has  been 
against  people  who  know  the  named  Sunday  editor  and  David 
score  —  not  only  of  the  ball  L.  Wilkinson,  assistant  Sunday 
game,  but  of  who  said  what  to  editor. 
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Tri-City  Herald  Loses 
Antitrust  Suit  Appeal 


San  Francisco  showed  the  “Herald  grew  demon- 
The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  strably  during  the  years  in 
ruled  against  the  Tri-City  Her-  question.” 

nUl  of  Pasco,  Wash.,  in  its  anti-  The  appellate  court  decision 
trust  suit  against  a  competing  said  “the  policy  of  Unitypo  in 
union-financed  newspaper.  continuing  to  advance  money  for 

Scott  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  publication  of  the  Columbia 
of  the  Herald,  had  accused  Basin  News  was  in  line  with  its 
Columbia  Basin  Publishers,  Inc.,  national  policy  which  it  had 
publishers  of  the  Cohnnbjo  Bn.siw  followed  in  other  places  where 
Newit,  of  violating  the  antitrust  a  labor  dispute  with  a  publisher 
laws.  in  competition  with  another 

The  dispute  between  the  two  newspaper  which  operated  under 
papers  grew  out  of  labor  con-  non-union  conditions.” 
tract  negotiations  started  by  “If  there  had  been  any  intent 
Local  831  of  the  International  to  monopolize,  the  Herald  prob- 
Typographical  Union  in  1949.  ably  could  have  been  purchased 
They  failed  to  agree.  The  Herald  at  a  much  lesser  sum  of  money 
is  being  operated  with  non-union  than  was  advanced  over  the 
printers.  years  by  Unitypo.” 

The  Columbia  Basin  News  The  Columbia  Basin  News 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  commented: 
union  and  in  1950  started  pub-  “The  unanimous  decision 
lishing  as  a  morning  daily.  The  handed  down  by  the  U.S.  Court 
News,  however,  needed  financing  of  Appeals  was  a  victory  for 
and  obtained  it  from  Unitypo,  business  in  America. 

Inc.,  an  ITU  organization.  “By  shattering  the  Tri-City 

The  Herald  lost  its  original  Herald’s  dream  of  creating  a 
case  before  District  Judge  monopolistic  situation  in  Tri- 
William  D.  Murray  in  Seattle  Cities,  it  affirmed  the  right  and 
in  1959.  The  Herald  had  sought  privilege  of  Americans  to  sus- 
$6,625,000  damages.  It  accused  tain  competition, 
the  News  of  trying  to  freeze  it  “The  Herald,  suing  CBN  for 
■out  of  business.  attempting  to  drive  it  out  of 

...  ,  business,  paradoxically  at- 

Lnion  s  National  Policy  tempted  through  six  years  of 

Herald  Publisher  Glenn  C.  Lee  harrassment  in  federal  courts  to 
said  he  would  have  to  consult  eliminate  its  competition, 
attorneys  before  deciding  what  has  failed, 

action,  if  any,  he  will  take  now.  “Yesterday’s  high  court  ruling 
In  1958  management  of  the  is  unequivocal  vindication  of 
News  was  taken  over  by  Edward  CBN’s  operation  as  a  fair  com- 
Byme,  ITU  publisher,  when  the  petitor. 

Columbia  Publishing  Co.  owed  “Residents  of  Tri-Cities  can 
Unitypo  $1,178,000.  feel  fortunate  that  they  still 

The  appellate  court  said  it  have  the  choice  of  two  local 
had  no  evidence  that  Unitypo  fiaily  newspapers.  Tri-Cities  is 
ever  offered  to  furnish  the  News  one  of  only  seven  areas  in  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  West  with  competition  in  the 
Herald.  newspaper  field. 

The  court’s  decision  said  cir-  “CBN  is  proud,  of  its  contribu- 
culation  figures  in  1951-58  t'ons  to  the  economic  growth  of 

the  area.  It  has  spent  almost 
$2.5  million  in  wages,  services 
and  taxes  alone  during  the  six- 
year  period  since  litigation  was 


IN  BERMUDA — Among  the  88  Pennsylvanians  who  attended  the  recent 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Conference  in  Bermuda 
were  G.  Richard  Dew  (left),  general  manager  of  PNPA;  James  Driscoll, 
president  of  PNPA  and  president  and  editor  of  the  Connellsville  Courier 
Co.,  and  Mrs.  Driscoll.  They  spent  a  post-conference  afternoon  aboard 
the  sight-seeing  yacht  Maria  and  were  entertained  by  calypso  singer 
Duke  Joell. 


We»t  Coast  INS  Appointments  Made 

Croup  Forms  Club  On  Pinkley  Papers 

San  Francisco  Indio,  Calif. 

Harry  Bergman,  San  Fran-  New  appointments  to  the  busi- 
risco  Examiner,  was  elected  ness  staffs  of  the  Associated 
president  of  the  newly-formed  Desert  Newspapers  and  their 
West  Coast  Club  of  former  affiliates  in  Southern  California 
International  News  Service  and  have  been  announced  by  Virgil 
International  News  Photo  Pinkley,  editor  and  publisher, 
staffers.  A  score  of  former  Norman  Hampton  has  been 

staffers  met  to  exchange  rem-  named  manager  of  the  Pas* 

inisces.  Observer,  afternoon  daily  pub- 

The  group  was  organized  by  lished  in  Banning.  For  some 

Len  Snyder,  now  with  Matson  years  he  held  important  posts 

Lines’  public  relations  staff.  The  with  the  Sacramento  Bee  and 
delegation  included  Hal  Ander-  Compton  Herald- American. 
son,  whose  journalistic  feats  Charles  Cook  has  become  man- 
included  a  1918  interview  with  ager  of  the  Palm  Springs  Star, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm.  the  weekend  newspaper  pub- 

•  lished  in  the  resort  city.  He  had 

90th  Birthday  been  advertising  manager  of  the 

^  Indio  Daily  News. 

Columbus,  O.  Peter  Palumbo  is  the  new 
The  Columbus  Dispatch  had  a  advertising  manager  of  the  Indio 
birthday  on  June  30  when  it  Daily  News.  He  joined  the  staff 
became  90  years  old.  The  first  from  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
issue  was  printed  on  July  1,  jVcw  York  Daily  News. 

1871,  with  a  total  cash  invest-  Ralph  Echave  has  been  named 
ment  of  $900.  Daily  circulation  advertising  manager  of  the 
is  now  211,223  with  a  Sunday  Beaumont  News,  a  weekly, 
circulation  of  281,267. 


^oAn  3^€t/iA  JR. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraisals 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


TEmple  3-3018 

RALEIGH.  N  C. 

ISO?  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 
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I  classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vest  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newtpaper  Brokers 

Licensed  Broker-- Ore.,  Wash..  Idaho 
Sound  New»pai)er  Proiiertiee 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
r.O.  Box  SOS,  RoeeburK,  Oreiron 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all 
puriH>iie8.  Newspaiier  Service  Co.,  Inc., 
40k  S.  Bonita  l)r.,  Panama  City,  Kla. 

t  ★  COMPETENT  APPRAISALS  and 
consultations;  confidential  brokeraire; 
30  Years'  of  honest  dealing.  ARTHUR 
W.  STYPES.  625  Market  St.,  San 
Krancisco  5,  California. 

WE  KNOW  CALIF.  AND  ARIZONA 
newspapers—  and  they  know  us!  If  you 
want  to  buy  a  California  or  Arizona 
newspaiier  property,  let  us  show  you 
how  our  i>erBonal  service  o|>ernte8. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK 
3709-B  Arlinirton  Avenue 
Riverside  California 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity 

DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  626  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

EXCEPTIONAL  WKLY.,  large  volume 
and  profits.  A  "newspaperman’s 
dream.”  $80,000  dwn.  This  operation 
lends  itself  only  to  an  experienced  and 
financially  qualified  person.  Don  C. 
Matchan.  The  Krause  Co.,  130  Main 
;  St.,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

WE  HAVE  TO  BE 
C  A  G  Y 

On  this  one.  This  is  another  of  those 
isolaUnl  California  weeklies  that  seldom 
is  available.  We  can  tell  you  this: 

!  it  will  sell  to  the  first  one  seeing  it. 
.  We  know  the  ones  that  sell  quickly. 
$23,000  down,  financial  references  re¬ 
quired.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Ansiheim,  Calif.  (News¬ 
paper  Broker). 


DAILY,  twice-a-week.  and  full-time 
radio  station.  $600,000  for  all  three. 
29'/r  down.  Box  1868,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

$4,000  BUYS  NEWSPAPER.  Price  in¬ 
cludes  equipment,  advertising,  circula- 
:  tion,  building  with  living  quarters. 
Wonderful  chance  for  ambitious  lie- 
ginner  short  of  capital.  Write:  Roy  F. 
I  Bailey.  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3182.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

Consultants 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 
A  nominal  fee  for  results  produced. 

CONSULTANTS  ★★★ 
Lock  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10,  Florida 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Earned  $28,796  in  1960.  $25,000  down 
includes  building  and  receivables.  Mini¬ 
mum  working  capital  needed.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


DEEP  SOUTH  farm,  industry,  college 
county  seat  weekly.  $96,000,  %  down. 
Broker.  Box  1716.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suites  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


EXCLUSIVE  CALIF. 
RURAL  WEEKLY 
In  orchard  and  dairy  area.  Very  fine 
plant,  rapidly  growing  town.  Large 
non-farm  income.  Consistent  profits. 
1100,000  with  $25,000  down.  We  have 
sold  seven  papers  in  past  60  days. 
Hurry  for  this  one.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif. 


COUNTY  SEAT  offset  weekly-job  shop 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Only  newspaper  in 
small  county  in  top  hunting-fishing 
area.  Business  neglected  past  few  years 
but  reasonable  effort  will  build  it 
back  quickly.  Building  with  apartment 
include,  so  living  costs  are  low. 
Qualified  editor  and/or  printer  who 
can  prove  financial  integrity  can  buy 
or  lease  with  option  on  remarkably 
^y  terms.  Box  1777,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ONE  OF  THE  HABITUALLY 
i  prosperous  "large  weeklies”  of  the 
U.S.A.,  unopiioeed  in  fine  county- 
seat  town  of  5,U00  in  the  Great 
Northwest.  Grossing  $125,000,  ex- 
I>enses  $72M.  Circulation  2525  at 
$4.  none  free.  One  of  finest  plants 
I  in  five  States.  Priced  at  $105,000, 
plus  stock  inventory  of  $8,000 ; 
‘29' 7  down,  or  offer.  Our  No.  1264, 
i  May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THREE  MISSOURI  COUNTY  SEAT— 
'  exclusive  weeklies,  $65M,  $50M,  and 
i  $42,500.  Terms  on  all.  Krehbiel,  Box 
*  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  plant  in 
choice  Long  Island  location.  Well  es- 
tablishe<l.  earning  profit,  fine  iiotential. 

!  Write,  giving  phone  number,  to  Bo.x 
i  1846,  Editor  St  Publisher, 

Newspapers  W'anted 

CLIENT  desires  to  acquire  small 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  County 
I  Seat.  CASH  DEAL.  Ph.  D.  Kapps. 

!  Broker,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Chicago 
4.  III. 

Publications  for  Sale 

LIVE  IN  FLORIDA.  Tourist  guide 
magazine  published  in  winter.  Earns 
enough  in  seven  months  to  live  on 
for  12.  Summer  edition  can  be  added. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  good  space 
I  salesman.  Official  guide  for  six  com¬ 
munities.  Requires  $10,000  down.  Box 
!  1864,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


!NEWSP.\PER  SERVICES 
I  Features 

I  THE  SIXTIES,  by  William  Wallace— 
!  weekly  feature  column  on  state  and 
national  affairs:  award-winner;  high- 
I  est  praises.  If  you’re  a  N.Y.  State 
>  publisher  you  need  The  SIXTIES. 

I  Moderately  priced.  Write  Box  1770. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

:  YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  London-based  team 
with  U.S.  background.  Top  contacts 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly 
1.000-word  sparkling  feature.  Try  usi 
Bo.x  1840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features 

MEMO  TO  EDITORS:  If  you  haven’t 
seen  the  new  prize-winning  humorous 
column,  ”IK)WN  ON  THE  E'ARM.” 
i  written  by  a  Pulitzer-Prize-winner- 
turned-farmer.  send  now  for  samples 
i  and  rates.  E’ORTUNE  FEATURES. 
Huntly,  Va. 

Newspaper  Printing 

WE  PRINT 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

CHURCH  PRESS 

I  674  WASHINGTON  AVENUE 
WEST  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


U  P  E  C  O  I 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX  I 

I  AND  OTHER  FLATBED  WEBS 
:  WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE  ! 
I  750  Valley  Brook  Avenue  i 

Lyndhurst  New  Jersey  ' 

Geneva  8-3744-47-49 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

I  Complete  Plants 

\  FOR  SALE:  Commercial  Stereotype 
Plant.  Illness  forces  sale.  Chart  Area 
10.  Box  1836,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Composing  Room 

TWO  G4-4  INTERTYPES  Ser.  #21448 
and  17607,  very  good  cond.  available 
now,  each  eqpd  with  Auto  Spacer, 
Six  Mold  Disk.  Mohr  Saw,  Blower, 

'  Feeder,  Auto  Eijector,  Elec  pot,  mtr, 
j  6  molds,  6  fonts  of  mats.  Priced  at 
I  $14,000  and  $12,000  resptviy.  Contact 
i  Glenn  Cummins,  Prod.  Mgr.,  Wichita  i 
I  Eiagle.  Wichita.  Kans.  | 

;  THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
j  roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
I  Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 

I  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  SALES  I 
I  COMPANY.  113  West  Market  Street. 

:  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric,  Eixcellent  condition 
Write  Box  892  Editor  &  Publisher 

Exchange  Basis 

WILL  TRADE  4  Multiface,  in  daily 
use,  for  standard  TTS  Perforators. 
W.  H.  Cornwell,  Sentinel-Star.  Orlando, 
Florida. 

Mail  Room 

SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE 
available  tor  lease  or  sale  at  substantial 
savings.  J.  Spero  Sk  Co.,  549  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  St..  Chicago  6,  III.  Tel:  AN  34633 

Press  Room 


DUPLEX 

24-PAGE  TUBULAR 

V2  and  Va  Page  Deliveries 
Color  Fountain 
AC  Motor  Drive 
Tubular  Stereo  Machinery 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  1 7,  N.Y. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 
PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY. 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


FOR  SALE  —  THIS  IS  ITI 
GOSS  HEADLINER  4  uniU.  like  new. 
five  years’  old;  used  only  18  months. 
For  sale  with  all  the  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Finance  five  years. 

ATEC  CORPORATION 
1618  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia-2,  Pa 
Phone:  Kingsley  6-1900 


36  by  46  (4-pagel  S7L  HARRIS  OFF¬ 
SET  PREiSS.  Perfect  register.  Does 
perfect  work.  Averages  3600  on  news¬ 
print.  $6760.  Guaranteed  perfect.  John 
Taylor,  The  Seguin  Gazette,  Seguin, 
’Texas. 


AC  MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVES  30.  40, 
50,  76  and  100  HP  available  now. 
Gmrge  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise. 
Idaho. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


l6\fc>a 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIHCATION 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 


Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Pr«»K  Rottm 


PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Patten — 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo. 
Available  60-90  days.  South  Carolina. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Patte  Presses  2-to-l  Models — 
Twinned  A.C.  Comjtlete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16'' 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearintt:  1  double 
Folder;  A.C.  Drive:  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal.  Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders: 

21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders ;  5 
Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  & 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Meriter  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%" 

End  Fed:  A.C  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%'' 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  Feed ; 
A.C.  Drive ;  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device:  extra 
Knife;  A.  C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs.  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 
Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 
Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 2B0’ 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16’ 

Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New;  D.C. 
Motor. 

COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  60  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22.  23,  325 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
16861;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  62810;  Six 
Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A,  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots,  A.  C.  Motors. 


MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42iid  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


Press  Room  Press  Room 


RDR  SALE 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
AC  PRESS  DRIVES 


2 — I50/7'/2  HP  Group  Drives 

Elach  consisting  of  the  160  HP 
wound  rotor  motor,  1200  RPM, 
the  7^  HP  inching  and  threading 
motor,  brake,  reduction  gearing, 
magnetic  clutch,  and  pedestal  type 
outboard  bearing — all  mounted  on 
a  common  bedplate  with  adjustable 
slide  rails.  I 

2 — 150  HP  Chain  Drives  Complete 

■  2 — Fully  Automatic  Controllers 

I — Set  of  Paralleling  Equipment 

To  enable  the  drives  and  controls 
to  operate  independently  or  in 
parallel.  ’ 

Ammeters,  Load  Adjusting  Switches,  j 
Test  Pushbutton  Stations.  All  new  in  ; 
1957. 

THE  HEARST  CORPORATION  | 
ROOM  1818 
250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Co.  5-7346 

j  FOR  SALE:  24-PAGE  GOSS,  will 
I  print  12  straight  24  collect,  22% 

I  inch  cut-olf,  metal  pot.  pump,  pony 
I  other  auxiliary  equipment.  12  chases 
{  and  metal  turtles ;  may  be  seen  in 
I  oi>eration.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

'  Available  now!  Natchex  Democrat, 
Natchez,  Mississippi. 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  aide  frames. 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular, 
I  2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
^  AC.  drive. 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
'  22%"  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  60 
;  H.P.  AC.  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector” 

'  11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


MAT  ROLLERS.  Rebuilt  Goss  Giant. 
Perfect  condition.  Reconditioned  Goss 
4BC.  Perfect  condition.  Hoe  light  duty — 
either  "as  is”  or  rebuilt.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MA¬ 
CHINERY  CORP.  1720  Cherry  St., 
Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


36  BY  46  HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESS 
and  Dexter  Folder.  Was  printing  job- 
work  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Guaranteed  perfect.  Sacrifice  at  $9000. 
John  Taylor,  The  Seguin  Gazette, 
Seguin,  Texas. 


GOSS 

6 — Arch  Type  Units 

Two  Folders,  22%"  cut-off 
One  reversible  COLOR  Unit 
Two  G.E.  Motor  Drives,  AC 
Pony  Autoplate,  Furnace 
Router,  Mat  Roller,  Shaver 


SCOTT 


5 — Arch  Type  Units 

One  reversible  COLOR  Unit 
Double  Folder  22%”  cut-off 
Two  G.E.  Motor  Drives,  AC 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Avo.  New  York  1 7,  N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 


NEW  YORK  LOCATION.  Ex|>ert 
printer,  pressman  and  web-press  erec¬ 
tor.  skilled  in  ollset.  will  sell  at  low 
price  or  trade  Hoe  41  x  44  offset  press, 
16  pages  practically  new.  guaranteed 
in  condition  and  i>erformance.  for  an 
interest  in  publishing  or  printing  es¬ 
tablishment  that  can  use  it.  plus  his 
expert  services.  Hoe’s  price  $62,000: 
press  cannot  be  duplicated  under 
$100,000,  all  in  shai>e  ready  to  go. 
Occupies  space  10*, -i  ft.  high.  14  ft. 
wide.  24  ft.  long.  Price  $30,000  in¬ 
stalled.  Three  tons  of  extra  gears  and 
parts  never  used.  Our  No.  0523.  May 
Brothers.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


62"  LAWSON  CUTTER,  Hydraulic 
Clamp,  power  back  gauge.  Recondi¬ 
tioned.  We  can  show  our  expense  to 
recondition  over  $2,460 — F.O.B.  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y . $6,996.00 

MODEL  K  FOLDER,  section  feeder, 
i  Recently  rebushed — good  shape. 

F.O.B.  Detroit  . $2,960.00 

I  241  DAVIDSON,  only  2  yrs.  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Clean  —  F.O.B.  Cleveland, 
j  Ohio  .  $1,499.00 

2066  MULTI — poor  shape  . .  $  660.00 

[  34%"  CHALLENGE  POWERED  Cut¬ 
ter,  hand  clamp,  only  2  yrs.  in  pro- 
I  duction.  Clean — like  new  $1,896.00 

Amwican  Type  Founders  Co.,  Inc. 
1530  East  19th  Street 
'  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

MAIn  1-1787 


36  BY  46  DEXTER  FOLDER,  cross¬ 
head  and  comb  feeder.  Four  deliveries. 
Can  fold  up  to  64-sig  jobwork  and,  or 
8-page  news  section.  Guaranteed  per¬ 
fect.  John  Taylor,  The  Seguin  Gazette, 
Seguin,  Texas. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
MAT  ROLLERS  HEAVY  DUTY 
Elrods,  Ludlows,  Intertypes,  Linotypes, 
Photoengraving  Equipment 

ATEC  CORPORATION 
I  1618  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia-2,  Pa. 
Phone:  Kingsley  6-1900 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlovs 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  STEREO  PRESS.  24  ;>^ 
or  more  with  stereo  equipment.  Will 
pay  cash.  Box  1638,  ^itor  Sl  Pub- 
isher. 

NEWSPAPER  equipment" 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Tel:  HArrison  1-5366 

24-PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS,  with  or 
without  stereo  equipment.  Must  lie  2 
to  1  model.  Neetl  May  1.  1962.  Quote 
rash  price,  giving  serial  number  .tnd 
all  details.  David  H.  Clymer,  'rhe 
El  Dorado  Times.  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


ROTARY  ROUTER  for  use  with 
Standard  Duple.x  Tubular  Press.  Write: 
K.  O.  Wellnitz,  Call-Leader,  EKvood, 
Ind. 


USED  TTS  TAPE  PERFORATOR. 
V.  W.  Reedy,  1900  Tremont  Rd.,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 


HELP  WANTED 


4cademic 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  MAN.  needed 
to  teach  and  serve  as  publisher  for 
university  daily.  Might  do  graduate 
work.  Starting  date,  flexible,  October 
or  later.  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  for  How- 
ard  University,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Starting  salary  $6,366  per  year,  an¬ 
nual  increment.  College  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred;  minimum  requirement:  two 
years  college  plus  two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  know  layout  and  feature 
writing.  Must  assist  in  University 
News  Bureau.  Excellent  fringe  benefits, 
including  tuition-free  evening  courses. 
Write  Personnel  Director,  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Washington  1,  D.  C.  prior  to 
July  28.  1961. 


UPPER  MIDWESTERN  COLLEGE 
seeks  experienced  PHOTOGRAPHER 
to  work  in  academic  atmosphere.  Ori¬ 
ginality  and  fine  darkroom  work  are 
essential.  Write  experience  and  salary 
t^uirement.  Box  1802,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  California 
ABC  daily  with  17,000  circulation.  Top 
paper  in  the  area  with  unusual  growth 
potential.  Lucrative  retirement  pro¬ 
gram  and  liberal  insurance  plan  as¬ 
sures  your  secure  future.  Box  1819, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


HARD-HITTING  STAFF  MAN  for  ^ 
fast-growing  Florida  daily.  Real  chal¬ 
lenge  for  professional.  Opportunity  to 
grow  with  company.  Salary,  commis¬ 
sion,  travel.  Ideal  Florida  Gold  Coast 
location.  Send  complete  resume.  Box 
1869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARRIS  LB  OFFSET  PRESS.  4-page 
I  capacity.  41"  x  54",  with  Omaha 
'  folder.  Both  excellent  condition  for 
$6000.  Hammond  Daily  Star,  Ham¬ 
mond,  La. 

!  MAT  ROLLERS  Duplex  and  Goss 
Heavy  Duty,  AC  motors,  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  9C3.  Boise,  Idaho. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


Display  Advertising 


NEW  MEXICO  DAILY  14,600  circula¬ 
tion  needs  exiterienced  display  sales¬ 
man  with  proven  sales  and  layout 
ability.  Salary  plus  bonus  plan,  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Give  full  details  and 
picture  in  first  letter.  Box  1760,  Mitor 
&  Publisher. 
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•  HELP  WANTED 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Digplar  .4drerliitinK 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  A  D  V  T  G  .  SALES¬ 
MAN,  Afternoon  daily  in  Chart  Area 
3.  Permanent  poiition,  many  benefit!. 
Write  Box  1806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  airirreasive 
display  advertising  salesman.  Salary, 
bonus,  many  extras.  Good  plant,  pleas¬ 
ant  town.  Write  or  call  for  interview: 
Richard  Andreaus,  Commercial  Dis- 
|)atch,  Columbus,  Mississippi. 

advance  to  part  ownership 

if  you  iiualify  us  top-notch  ad  salesman 
for  larKe  Ohio  semi-weekly.  Must  lie 
willinK  to  work  hard  with  yountt,  a^- 
:tressive  publisher.  You’ll  live  in  town 
of  It). 000;  make  plenty  of  calls  daily; 
<k>  promotions,  layouts;  Kood  salary. 
Give  history.  Reply  Box  1838.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  urKently 
nee<le<l  on  Pennsylvania  pai>ers.  Write; 
PNPA.  '3717  N.  Front  St.,  HarrisburK. 
Penna. 


AN  EXCELLENT  OPENING 
FOR  A  GOOD 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

THIS  is  a  iiermanent  iKwition  at  con¬ 
siderably  alM>ve  averatre  remuneration 
on  a  very  fine  newspaper  advertising 
stair — where  results  are  well  rewarded. 

THE  man  we  seek  should  1*  able  to 
write  excellent  sellinK  copy  and  make 
attractive  layouts.  He  should  know  re- 
tailinK  iind  lie  able  to  work  closely 
with  business  firms — planning  advertis- 
init  budKets  to  meet  sales  opiairtunities 
month  by  month.  Every  iiossible  sales 
aid  is  available  for  doinK  a  Kood  job. 
We  do  not  run  “Siiecials". 

THIS  newspaiier  is  a  very  progressive 
morninir  and  evening;  combination  of 
over  100.000  circulation,  locatol  in  one 
of  the  fastest  jjrowinif  major  metro- 
liolitan  markets  in  the  South.  You 
and  your  family  wouhl  enjoy  exceii- 
tionally  pleasant  livinir  in  this  lieauti- 
ful  city.  Excellent  climate.  Ideal  work- 
iSK  conditions.  5-day  week. 

AIRMAIL  in  confidence  complete  de¬ 
tails  includini;  a);e,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  present  salary  and  iiersonal  in¬ 
formation  to  Chester  Rose.  Local  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Greensboro  News- 
Record.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  exiieri- 
ence<l  layout  man  and  salesman  on 
prizewinninK  MidSouth  six-day  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  .5000  circulation.  Second 
spot  open  due  to  ad  manatter's  death. 
Reailymade  list  of  active  accounts  needs  ^ 
capable  attention  of  younir  family  man  i 
with  3  to  5  years  e.x|>erience.  Good 
starting  base  salary  with  incentives,  , 
opiKirtunity.  Write  all  details  includinK 
salary  requirements,  available  date.  | 
Box  18.50,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

wanted  for  New  York  Bureau  of  the 
Euro|iean  Herald  Tribune  published  in 
Paris.  Space  selling  exiierience  essen¬ 
tial.  Salary  ui>en.  Mail  resume  and 
references  to  Hayman  Miller,  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune,  230  West  41  St..  N.  Y. 
36.  This  is  an  opirortunity  for  an 
intelliKent,  aggressive  younger  man  to 
make  high-level  contacts  in  a  fast- 
growing  fascinating  field. 

SALESMAN  WITH  ABILITY  to  sell 
sounilly,  create  good  selling  copy  and 
make  eye-catching  layouts  is  sought  on 
this  2.5,000  daily  in  Iwautiful  Southern 
Wisconsin.  A  desire  to  learn  and  de¬ 
velop  further  is  also  imimrtant.  Will 
outline  opportunities  and  supply  facts 
about  newspai>er  and  market.  Write 
imme<liately,  age  and  qualifications  to 
fi.  W.  Gressman,  Adv.  Dir.,  Gazette, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  wanted  by  3 
New  England  dailies.  Send  full  resume 
to  New  Engand  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  340  Main  St..  Worcester, 
Mass. 

YOUNG  MAN  WITH  IDEAS,  we  have 
a  place  for  youl  Excellent  opportunity 
for  recent  Journalism  graduate  to  gain 
experience  with  top-notch  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  staff  in  a  beautiful 
m^ium  size  Southern  city.  Copy,  lay¬ 
out  and  sales  ability  necessary.  Box 
1824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  dote.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Miidison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Chart  Area 
9,  P.M.  Daily  of  7.000.  Must  l>e  experi¬ 
enced.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  tor  right  man.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details  first  letter.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential.  Box  1741.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  MOVE  ITP  A  BIT?  60.000 
<laily  in  Chart  Area  2  has  opening 
for  above-average  experienced  reporter,  , 
able  on  all  beats,  particularly  county.  i 
$126  weekly  to  right  man.  List  present 
salary,  references.  Box  1710.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ' 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR,  under  40, 
with  top  household  feature  writing, 
e<liting,  camera  and  make-up  ability; 
A-1  in  imagination,  i>ersonality.  attire, 
references.  Chart  Area  1,  medium  daily. 
Box  1718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  young,  but  with  <lesk 
experience.  AM  6-day  daily  in  Uni¬ 
versity  city  of  32,000  in  Chart  Area  3. 
Good  position  now.  top  spot  in  reason¬ 
ably  near  future.  'Tell  all  in  first  letter. 
Box  1790.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CO^  EDITOR 

EVENING  DAILY  of  29.000  circula¬ 
tion  has  vacancy  for  experienced  copy 
editor.  Unusual  opportunity  in  rapidly 
growing  metropolitan  area.  Box  1780, 

.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGH  PAY  if  you  can  handle  tough 
night  job  supervising  news  staff  of 
daily  newspaper  in  large  University  | 
community.  Master’s  degree  desirable. 
Bachelor’s  essential  because  of  Uni¬ 
versity  tie-in.  Box  1808,  Editor  &  Pub-  ! 
lisher.  I 

MORNING  DAILY  in  Chart  Area  8  | 
has  immediate  opening  for  desk  and  ' 
general  assignment  man  in  sports  de-  ' 
partment  covering  major  university, 
pro  sports.  Box  1816,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher. 

REPORTEIR,  minimum  6  years  ex-  ' 
Iierience ;  top  scale,  good  beat,  best 
working  conditions,  excellent  newspa-  , 
I>er  city  Chart  Area  6.  Box  1817,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WANTED  for  small  ' 
county  seat  daily.  Courthouse,  city  i 
hall,  police  coverage.  Camera  experi-  ' 
ence  desired,  but  not  too  essential.  ! 
Write,  giving  details  in  full— exi>eri-  | 
ence,  date  available.  Beginner  O.  K.  ; 
if  properly  trained  college.  Box  1804,  ! 
^itor  St  Publisher.  j 

STRINGERS  in  major  U.  S..  Canadian  i 
centers,  for  management  newsletter 
chain.  High  rates.  Detail  experience.  I 
Box  1826.  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  i 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  —  Good  ' 
spot  for  experienced,  fast,  accurate  . 
l>roducer;  need  woman  who  can  de-  I 
velop  contacts  in  active  community  of  | 
30.000,  Chart  Area  10.  Box  1799,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  COPY  EDITOR.  ! 
skilled  in  layout  and  design,  for  South-  ; 
east  newspaper  in  100.000  class.  ; 
Award-winning  newspaper  in  fast¬ 
growing  city.  Two  to  four  years  of  I 
experience.  Write  complete  resume  to  | 
Box  1818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  —  REPORTER  —  ex-  | 

:  elusive  morning  daily.  Chart  Area  10  ! 
has  opening  for  fast,  accurate  young  j 
copyreader  and  also  reporter.  Send  full 
I  details  including  educational  baek- 
'  ground  and  experience  to  Box  1764,  . 
Editor  &  Publisher 

COPY  READER — Experienced— Accu¬ 

rate — for  afternoon  daily  (and  Sunday) 
— Metropolitan  (N.Y.)  area.  Send  resu¬ 
me  Box  1766,  Editor  St  Publisher.  | 

I  DESK  MAN  with  extensive  experience 
'  and  high  qualifications  in  editing  of 
telegraph  and  local  copy  —  writing  of  ' 
ap|)ealing  headlines  and  making  layout. 
New  Jersey  daily  in  New  York  metro- 
I  politan  area.  Write  full  details.  Box 
;  1796.  Editor  St  Pullisher. 

FLORIDA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  seeks 
dosk  man.  preferably  with  journalism 
degree  and  some  makeup  experience. 
Send  references  and  state  salary  re¬ 
quired  in  first  letter  to  Box  1784,  < 
'  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Midwest.  40.000  p.m.  ^ 
daily,  needs  reporter,  1-3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  consider  exceptional  June  ' 
i  Journalism  graduate.  Good  salary.  | 
I  fringe  benefits.  Box  1748.  Editor  A 
■  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  who 
also  knows  or  is  anxious  to  learn  lay- 
I  out  and  makeup.  $123.60  scale.  Neal 
'  Bintz,  Observer-Dispatch,  Utica,  New 

;  ; 

EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  for 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Morning  Telegram. 
Write  Leonard  Gilbert  for  interview  or 
phone  ED  3-0161. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  reporter-pho-  1 
tographer  to  cover  seven  municipalities 
for  Chart  Area  2.  county  seat  weekly. 
Must  be  accurate  and  willing  to  work 
nights.  Box  1826.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER  for  upstate 
New  York  afternoon  daily  in  16,000 
class.  Immediate  opening!  Mail  resume 
of  experience,  education,  salary  desired 
to  Box  1867,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  sports-city  reimrter. 
Permanent  job  o|)en  now  for  young 
man.  Prefer  recent  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  Write  E.\ecutive  Editor,  Siou.x 
Falls,  S.D..  Argus-Leader. 


DESK  MAN  for  Metropolitan  after¬ 
noon  newspai>er  in  Chart  Area  3;  good 
opportunity  for  man  with  substantial 
rim  exiierience  and  some  experience 
in  the  slot;  liberal  lienefits  o(fere<l. 
'  including  life  insurance,  hospitalization 
I  and  iiension  plan.  Write  giving  com- 
I  plete  background  to  Box  1854.  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

(MALE  OR  FEMALE) 

EXPERIENCE  JR.  HIGH  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOL  REVIEW  BOOKS. 
SEND  RESUME  TO:  Y.E.S. 
BOOKS.  6  RAILROAD  WAY. 
LARCHMONT.  N.  Y. 


EDITOR— Chart  Area  12:  expanding 
12.000  PM  daily  in  competitive  metro- 
Iiolitan  market;  aggressive  local  news 
coverage  an<l  editorial  leadership  a 
necessity.  Box  1848,  Eilitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR 

For  national  news  publication  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Must  show  ability  to  lie  imagi¬ 
native  and  thought-provoking.  Also 
needetl  fluency  in  writing  and  training 
in  editorial  administration  plus  experi¬ 
ence  in  managing  all  or  editorial  side 
of  newspaper  or  magazine.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  exiierience.  Box  1866,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FOR  THE  DESKMAN  liMiking  for  a 
leading  lUO.UOU  plus  midwest  daily 
with  a  top-notch  stalT;  wanting  an 
opiMirtunity  to  get  a  wide  range  of 
editing  exiierience  filling  in  on  various 
desks:  interested  in  excellent  iiension. 
insurance  and  health  care  lienefits; 
who  is  a  recent  graduate  with  military 
completed  or  man  with  2-3  years  ex¬ 
iierience.  write:  Personnel  Director, 
South  Bend  (Indiana)  Tribune. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  6.000  daily 
in  city  of  10.000.  Modern  equipiied 
plant.  Lots  of  outdoor  recreation.  Fine 
new  schools.  High  iiercentage  home 
ownership.  Write  or  wire  Cadillac 
(Mich.)  Evening  News. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  daily. 
Chart  Area  11.  Must  lie  exiierienced 
newsman.  guild  administrator.  Box 
1862,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER.  award- 
winner.  to  have  opening  in  women’s 
department  Sept.  1st.  General  report¬ 
ing.  One  to  two  years’  exiierience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1836,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  daily  desk 
job.  Some  reiiorting,  photography,  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Press.  Charles  City. 
Iowa. 

NEWSMAN  with  law  school  degree 
for  Southern  California  daily,  i^nd 
full  details,  confidential.  Box  1866. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  exiierienced.  preferably 
with  knowledge  of  desk  work.  Best 
working  conditions.  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

RETIREMENT  LEAVES  OPENING 
August  1  for  telegraph  editor  6500 
quality  newspaiier  using  ITS.  College 
town.  Consider  older  man  retaining 
zest  for  news  or  younger  man  who 
can  assist  with  sports.  Opening  for 
wife  half-time  on  woman’s  page,  if 
qualified.  Submit  work  samples,  refer¬ 
ences.  Ledger,  Fairfield.  Iowa. 

WANTED:  Re|iorter-|ihotographer-fea- 
ture  writer  for  96.000  publication.  Box 
1858,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
Nebraska  daily.  State  all  first  letter. 
Box  1860,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

MACHINIST— Modern  equipped  Mid¬ 
west  newspaper.  Permanent  job  nights. 
Detail  experience,  references,  in  first 
letter.  (Will  he  in  charge  of  night 
shift.)  Box  1744,  Editor  A  Publis^r. 


NIGHT  STEREOTYPE 
WORKING  FOREMAN 

for  modern,  air-conditioned,  metiopoli- 
tan  plant  located  in  Chart  Area  8. 
Life  insurance,  sick  and  hospital  bene¬ 
fits,  retirement  plan.  Union.  Job  now 
open.  Write  giving  full  particulars  and 
experience,  ^x  1760,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FLOOR  MAN-OPERATOR— G-4-4.  Per¬ 
manent  position  open.  F'ast-growing 
newspaper.  Open  shop,  union  scale. 
Excellent  future.  Fine  living.  Full  de¬ 
tails  to  Mr.  F'ern.  206  Koula,  Honolulu- 
13,  Hawaii. 

STEREO-PRESSMAN  —  Hawaii  news¬ 
paper  group.  Hoe  semi.  Permanent. 
Open  shop,  union  scale.  Fine  future. 
Send  full  details  to;  S.  Fern.  Pu^ 
lisher.  Hawaii  State  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
206  Koula  St.,  Honolulu-13.  Hawaii. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  Teletype- 
setting  ot>eration.  Cost-conscious.  Box 
1866,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

MACHINIST  -  OPERATORS  —  Union 
and  Open  Shop  neetled  on  Pennsylvania 
papers.  Write:  PNPA.  2717  N.  F’ront 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Promotion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  . . .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


PROMOTION 

EXECUTIVE 

Wanted  for  metropolitan  daily  with  , 
more  than  300.000  circulation.  Must  i 
have  circulation  and  advertisinK  pro* 
motion  exi>erience.  OutatandinK  op|X)r* 
tunity  for  aKttressive  enten)ri8inK  man 
with  executive  ability  and  record  of 
achievement.  Write  ex))erience.  back*  | 
trround,  salary  requirement.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential.  Box  1870,  | 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


COMMUNICATIONS  SPECIALIST  — 
written  and  oral  communications.  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  or  equivalent.  Experience 
necessary.  Send  resume  to:  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Howell,  Crouse-Hinds  Company,  Syra¬ 
cuse-!,  New  York. 

PR  -  PUBLICITY 

Small  and  »;rowinK  PH  staff  has 
opportunity  for  skilled  publicity 
writer.  ShouUl  i>osses8  ability  to 
reiM)rt  new  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  developments  as  well  as 
general  business  news.  At  least 
3-5  years  stron^r  newspaper  or 
corporate  PR  writinjf  ex|)erience. 
West  Coast  Division  of  well- 
known  industrial  corrM>ration. 
Plexise  send  resume  to  Manager 
of  Employment,  P.O.  Box  60H, 
San  Die^o  12.  Calif. 


Top  P,R,  Man,  do  you  have 

★  high  level  experience  on  major 
accounts  or  trade  association 

★  lobbying  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge 

★  a  desire  to  direct  a  P.R.  firm 

★  youth  —  (36,  under) 

Top  P.R.  Man,  we  will  offer 

★  a  good  starting  salary 

★  an  opportunity  to  head  P.R. 
firm,  profit  sharing,  etc. 

★  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions  (major  non-com- 
muting  Midwest  city) 

★  unlimited  growth  potential. 

Send  us  a  resume  —  we  need  to 

know  about  you  NOW! 

Box  1845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  to  take 
complete  charjre  of  PR  and  Advertis-  ' 
int?  proKram  for  unusual  travel  busi¬ 
ness.  Permanent  i>osition  with  excel-  j 
lent  pros|>ect8  in  Miami  area  for  versa-  i 
tile  >ruy  or  gal  F'riday  with  publicity  I 
contacts  and  advertising  know-how. 
Photo  lab  work,  feature  writing,  etc., 
and  some  travel.  Start  at  $6000  tax 
free  with  advancement  after  ability  is  , 
proven.  Resume  and  references  to  P.O.  i 
Box  1051,  Miami  Beach  39,  Fla.  ' 


Salmtman 


3  SALESMEN  WANTED 

To  Sell  Review  Books  to  Cath¬ 
olic  Elementary  Schools.  Com¬ 
mission  with  drawing  account. 
N.Y.,  Boston  and  Pa.  terri¬ 
tories.  Y.E.S.  BOOKS.  Larch- 
mont,  N.Y.  Phone:  TE  4-8050. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  WANTED. 
Virgin  material.  No  competition  with 
your  present  offerings.  Easy  chance 
for  extra  sales.  Write:  State  Syndi¬ 
cate  Service.  Box  471,  Madison  Sq. 
Station.  New  York  10.  N.  Y.  Include 
your  territory. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Administrative 


AMBITION  .  .  . 

PLUS  EXPERIENCE 

Employed  Assistant  Publisher  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  seeks  a  situation  , 
with  management  resiionsibilities  | 
where  initiative  and  hard  work  will  j 
pay  off.  Eleven  years’  of  practical  ex-  ' 
perience  on  dailies  to  16.000.  Journal-  : 
ism  graduate,  married,  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Chart  Area  9  or  10.  Your  i 
confidence  respected.  Box  1196,  Blditor  : 
&  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR 
or  MANAGER  i 

Heavy  background  in  Local  Retail,  | 
National.  Classified.  Good  at  leader-  ^ 
ship,  sales  and  techniques,  dispatching,  : 
promotion,  research,  mechanics,  com-  I 
petitive  markets.  Age  42.  Papers  26M 
circ.  up.  Box  1717,  &litor  &  Publisher. 

AUDITOR  -  COORDINATOR  seeking 
unlimited  opportunity.  Ehcperienced  all 
phases  of  small  bi-weekly  to  large 
dailies,  radio,  TV  administration.  ; 
Heavy  acc’t.  &  auditing,  systems  &  i 
procedures,  bus.  mgr.,  lator  relations,  : 
PR.  personnel,  purchasing,  production  | 
and  job  shop.  Young,  college;  wanting  j 
growth  and  advancement.  Box  1761, 
Elditor  &  Publisher.  ! 

SMILE.  Family  man,  aged  35.  seeks 
working  managerial  position.  Fourteen 
years’  agency,  newspapers — retail,  na¬ 
tional.  Box  1769,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  completing  | 
newspaper  expansion  and  reorganiza-  ' 
tion  assignment  September  16  seeks  ; 
connection  with  growing  non-metro¬ 
politan  daily.  West  preferred.  Unusual 
editorial,  advertising  and  mechanical 
background  including  familiarity  with 
new  production  processes  and  union 
complications.  Age  49.  Box  1809,  Editor  . 
&  Publisher.  | 

GENERAL  or  BUSINESS  i 
MANAGER 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  direct  man-  ; 
agement  of  Advertising,  Business  and 
Accounting,  Circulation,  Editoriai,  j 
Mechanical  Departments  and  Unions. 
Any  size  paper.  Family  man,  aged  44.  > 
Available  now.  Box  1696,  fiditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Former  city  editor,  now  head  inter¬ 
national  PR  agency  (NYC),  seeks  re¬ 
turn  other  side  of  street  in  senior  edi¬ 
torial’ administrative  capacity.  Age  44. 
Top  references.  Box  1849,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST  -  ILLUSTRATOR.  NA¬ 
TIONALLY  SYNDICATED,  PROVEN  ] 
ClRCULA’nON  BUILDER  SEEKS  ' 
METROPOLITAN  DAILY  EDITORIAL 
SPOT.  BOX  1706,  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
USHER. 

SPORTS  CARTOONIST 

Young  industrious,  and  creative.  Has 
genuine  ability  and  technical  knowl-  i 
edge  despite  relative  inexperience.  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Box  1767, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— National 
1  Prize  Winner.  Eleven  years’  Present 
Job.  No  Future.  Let  Me  Send  Samples. 
I  Age  34.  Family.  Box  1861,  Elditor  & 
I  Publisher. 

I  Circulation 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULA-nON  MAN, 
10  years,  includes  Home  Delivery  400,- 
000  daily,  circulation  manager  subur¬ 
ban  weekly.  Thorough  carrier  develop¬ 
ment  and  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Write 
Box  1697,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT  on  1 
small  daily.  Five  years’  experience —  I 
all  phases  of  department.  Box  1766,  I 
Elditor  &  Publisher.  i 


Circulation 


CAN  YOU  USE  Assistant  Circulation 
Manager  with  19  years’  experience  on 
3  newspapers  T  Top  references  as  to 
character  and  ability.  Acceptable  salary 
$600.00  per  month  plus  exiienses.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Areas  1-2-3-6,  Box  1783, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Excellent 
background  in  Circulation,  Promotion 
and  Sales.  Collective  experience  through 
all  phases  of  circulation  and  promotion 
at  cost-conscious  level,  emphasis  on 
Home  Delivery.  Broad  administrative 
experience,  including  labor  relations. 
Prefer  highly  competitive  situation. 
Available  imme<liate  interview.  Age  43. 
Box  1831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’  circulation 
experience.  Seeking  Jtl  or  #2  spot. 
Complete  knowledge  all  phases.  Can 
obtain  maximum  circulation  and  reve¬ 
nue  at  minimum  cost.  Now  supervising 
metropolitan  area  of  500,600  news¬ 
paper.  Best  references  as  to  character 
and  performance.  Contact  Box  1830, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 
fully  exi>erienced,  ilesires  a  |>osition 
with  a  future.  Married,  children  aged 
5  and  8.  Box  1847.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

ASSISTANT 

MANAGER 

Top  NYC  daily  lineage  builder — dis 
play  and  agate.  Experienced  in  auto¬ 
motive,  real  estate,  home  improvement, 
apartments  metro  NYC.  Age  29.  B.A. 
Seeks  $10,000.  Box  1738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Correspondents 


“OUR  MAN  IN  MADRID" 
Spanish-speaking  ex-N.Y.  newsman  MU 
grad.  SDX.  Features,  PR.  etc.  Box 
1796,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


YOUR  MAN  IN  WASHINGTON?  Re¬ 
porter,  30,  veteran.  4  years’  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  many  contacts;  now  covering 
for  small  daily,  trade  paper;  will  write 
for  you,  watch  your  Congressmen,  local 
angle  at  rates  you  can  pay,  George 
Spencer,  329  National  Press  Building, 
Washington-4,  D.  C. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  ...  OR 
RETAIL  MANAGER 

16  years’  exi>erienoe.  200M-400M  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Dailies  aa  assistant  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Can  show  results 
of  ability  and  effectiveness.  Age  40. 
married.  Box  1789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  promotional-minded 
leader  seeks  advertising  manager’s  slot 
on  solid  daily.  Top  producer  and  will¬ 
ing  to  prove  iti  Elxperienced  in  all 
phases.  Highly  recommended.  Now  on 
leading  New  England  daily.  Box  1816, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

ARTIST,  layout,  copy,  sales.  Mature, 
energetic,  .experienced;  now  working. 
Will  re-locate  in  Chart  Areas  2.  6,  7, 
11.  Box  1803.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER’S  REPRESENTATIVE!— 
now  covering  metro  New  York— desires 
position  with  publisher  covering  same. 
Box  1833,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR  OR  MANAGER. 
E’ifteen  years’  newspai>er  advertising — 
10  as  ad  manager,  plus  background  in 
shop  and  editorial.  Outstanding  reconi' 
of  production.  Age  40.  family  man. 
Available  immediately.  West  only.  Bo.x 
1839,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CHART  AREA  2  or  3  DAILY.  Need 
a  solid  addition  in  display?  Now  em¬ 
ployed  in  South.  Proven  ability.  Young, 
family  man,  excellent  references.  E'or 
I>ersonal  interview,  write  Box  1863, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALEISMAN-MANAG- 
ER.  highly  comi)etent  in  selling,  'opy, 
layout.  servicinK  and  promotions  seeks 
lEOsition  where  there  is  a  nee<l  and 
desire  for  experienced  Adman.  45. 
Small  daily  and  Metropolitan  exiieri- 
ence.  Colletre  graduate.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1857.  Eklitor  &  Puhll.sher. 


Editorial 


**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-672$ 

WRITER  —  feature,  legislative.  8|>orts, 
foreign  and  domestic  political  experi¬ 
ence;  age  43.  Will  travel.  E'or  resume, 
write  H.  E.  Minard,  66  Parkview  Drive, 
Bronxville,  New  York. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  J-SCHOOL  GRAD. 
25,  seeks  position  as  industrial  editor 
or  magazine  editor-writer.  EIxperienced. 
strong  on  photography;  will  also  con¬ 
sider  college  news  bureau  post.  Box 
1696,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  OUTDOOR  EDITOR. 

!  feature  writer  and  photographer.  42 
years’  old.  Work  published  in  weekly 
column  and  national  outdoor  maga¬ 
zines.  Contact  Box  1732,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

TRAVEL  EDITOR,  10  years’  daily, 
wire  service  experience;  presently  New 
York.  PR  nation’s  top  travel  agency; 
will  relocate,  handle  features,  copy, 
heads,  layout.  Box  1774,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

ONE  YEAR’S  EXPERIENCE— Young 
news  bureau  chief  for  Elastern  daily 
desires  better  working  conditions  Chart 
Area  1  or  2  or  Europe.  Box  1719, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  or  makeup 
post  sought  on  Elastern  p.m.  9%  years' 
experience.  Presently  rim.  slot  36,000 
a.m.  Former  sports  editor.  Married. 
Box  1729,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATEID,  hard-working  reporter. 
Three  years’  experience;  master’s  de¬ 
grees  in  Journalism.  Desires  reporting 
job  on  daily.  Replies  to  Box  1828, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  27. 
SKILLED.  CULTURED.  PERSON¬ 
ABLE.  WANTS  JOB  ABROAD;  GO 
ANYWHERE.  BOX  1811,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

FORMER  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks 
'  position  on  small-town  daily.  Presently 
:  in  baseball  promotion.  Box  1420. 
I  Wichita,  Kansas. 


IDEIA  LOVER,  unprostituted  by  MA 
!  and  hard  knocks  defending  Bill  of 
;  Rights  as  J  teacher,  offers  sharp  pen 
i  as  editorialist  to  publisher  with  like 
ethics  only.  Job  shop,  tyito,  hypo 
’  baptized.  I'amily,  Proof:  Wilkie,  8601 
j  Lubao,  Canoga  Park,  Calif.  DI  1-446$. 

LOOKING  FOR  WRITER-EDITOR? 
’  One  who  has  10  years’  experience  in 
I  news  and  semi-technical  writing?  Best 
offer  in  Chart  Areas  2  or  10  gets  your 
'  man.  Box  1800.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NO.  1  REPORTER  medium  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  desires  change  with  blue 
sky  future.  Ten  years  prior,  solid  su¬ 
pervisory  business  experience;  10  years 
top  exiwrience  all  beats,  including  AF, 
i  labor,  government.  B<Mt  references. 
,  Box  1823,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  EMPLOTMRNT? 

For  any  Job  In  oablisUng  ysr  bast 
bet  is  a  Sitaations  Wanted  ad  ia 

E  &  P.  The  cost  is  risssnsbli  aad 

year  ad  will  attract  national  attsn 
tion  I 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editoriml 

Free  banco 

IHoehoniedl 

PRIZK- WINNING  EDITOR.  11  yean’ 
■zperit-nce  all  newsroom  phases,  wants 
responsible  management  spot  on  small, 
medium  daily.  Industrious,  imaginative, 
competent.  Missouri  graduate.  Box 
1822,  tlditor  &  Publisher, 

SPORTS— J-GRAD,  19  months  on  65.- 
000  a.m.  Know  make-up,  headlines. 
Column.  Have  ideas;  top  references. 
Army  ilischarge  July  21.  Box  1832. 
Uitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  l  EATURE  WRITER  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  in  city  of  million  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  column,  features 
for  small,  medium-sized  paper  in  South¬ 
west.  l-eeway  for  writing  is  primary 
consideration.  Box  1813,  Editor  A  Pulv 
lis^r. 


AUSTRALIAN  PHOTO-JOURNALIST, 
fifteen  years  in  magazines,  syndicatetl 
in  TIME.  LOOK.  etc.,  now  has  illus¬ 
trative  studio  in  Melbourne  special-  : 
ixing  in  travel  photography  for  ship¬ 
ping  lines,  tourist  bureaus  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Siiecific  assignments  sought  any¬ 
where  in  Pacific  area.  $100  per  day  ! 
plus  e\i>enses  ex-Melboume.  Seven  days  ' 
Barrier  Reef  $1,000  all  inclusive.  7.000 
color  subjects  ex-stock.  GORDON  i 
DE'LISLE.  Box  5019y,  MELBOURNE. 
Phone  .\B3656. 

COMPCTENT  NEWS-FEATURE  edi¬ 
tor-writer  seeks  Catholic  publication 
connection.  Box  1837,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGING  EDITOR  with 
record  of  outstanding  editorial  and 
news  achievements  is  anxious  to  resume 
newspai>er  career.  Proven  ability  to 
expand  circulation  and  advertising. 
Now'  possesses  valuable  exi>erience  also 
in  management  and  government.  Box 
1842.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E.\ECUT1VE-TYPE  CHARACTER 
tired  sitting  at  desk  playing  executive, 
lather  w-rite  unusual  readable  features. 
Same  high-class  job  for  12  years. 
Available  September.  Box  1834,  Editor 
k  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR.  t 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED.  i 

Immediately  availablel  I 

Box  1881,  Editor  A  Publisher  ■ 

- < 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28.  vet.  1 
all  lieata.  AB  Journalism,  straight  ' 
news,  features,  camera.  Currently  with  1 
45.U00  East  Coast  daily;  seeking  to 
move  up.  Box  1841,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ] 

- i 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with 
Missouri  journalism  degree  seeks  re-  ' 
liorting  l>eat  on  California  daily.  Re¬ 
liable.  accurate,  hard-working.  Box  | 
1856,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  WANT  OUTI  Deskman  seeks  change 
from  newspapers ;  job  with  future, 
liermanence.  Six  years  wire-makeup  ! 
editor,  city-county  copyreader.  College,  ; 
31.  family;  mature,  responsible.  Box 
1859,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  JOURNALIST 
(age  33)  with  10  years’  experience,  is 
arriving  as  immigrant  in  United  States  i 
late  October.  Seeks  iKMition  on  daily 
newspaper  or  with  news  agency  as 
either  sub  or  reporter.  For  further 
information  reply  direct  to  Peter  Mc- 
Chesney,  12  Birdhurst  Road,  Pinetown, 
Natal,  South  Africa. 

WHY  WAIT  UNTIL  YOU  MUST 
SELL? — Thoroughly  competent  reporter 
in  late  30s,  long  on  both  daily  and  { 

'  weekly  experience  and  short  on  in-  | 
vestment  capital,  wants  to  meet  pub-  i 
i  lisher  of  idealistic  weekly  who  needs 
'  a  managing-editor-reporter  and  who 
I  will  offer  a  gradual  purchase  option  | 
i  with  ilecent  salary.  Write  Box  1863. 

I  Editor  A  Publisher,  and  let’s  try  to 
I  get  together. 

YOUNG  MAN;  24.  BA  Liberal  Arts.  , 
one  year  graduate  study  in  history,  i 
!  Interested  in  newspaper  career  and  ! 
needs  chance  to  start.  Seeks  job  as 
reporter  beginning  first  of  September.  | 
Writes  well.  Eager  and  able  to  learn. 
Married,  mature,  good  references.  Box 
I  1843,  Elditor  A  Publisher,  ' 


ARE  YOU  COVERED  in  Big  League  ; 
St.  Paul — Minneapolis  territory?  Ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  seeks  new  assign¬ 
ments.  Trade  pubs  or  generals.  Stringer 
or  one-shot.  Any  subject.  Box  1812, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  JOURNALIST. 
15  years’  experience  U.  N..  Europe, 
North  America;  high  academic,  lingu¬ 
istic  background:  wants  to  free-lance 
(feature  writing)  with  newspapers  and 
magazines  beginning  next  U.  N.  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly;  will  furnish  "exclu¬ 
sives,”  undertake  special  assignments ; 
has  own  extensive  international  con¬ 
tacts.  TOGRAM,  1025  Third  Avenue, 
New  York  21.  N.  Y. 


Meehanietd 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

.  .  .  seeking  position  of  responsibility, 
wants  to  contact  progressive  publishei'l 

Offering  over  20  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience,  with  excellent  pro¬ 
duction  record.  Has  good  background 
and  personality. 

Would  like  interview  with  newspaper 
executive  having  vacancy  now  or  in 
the  near  future. 

Box  1755.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  —  Teletype  School 
and  Linotype  School,  plus.  SMks  open 
shop.  Box  1736,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Composing  Foreman.  Elxperienced  in 
press,  stereo,  composing;  now  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent:  seeks  open  shop. 
Box  1726,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

,  ,  .  with  composing  and  press  room 
background.  25  years  on  smail  and 
large  dailies;  last  15  supervision.  New 
process  experience.  Presently  employed. 
Former  employers  for  references.  Box 
1763,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRINTER  in  Switzerlan4 
wants  job  in  United  States.  Thirty 
years’  old;  married;  speaks  English, 
German.  French.  Toni  Stoffel,  Girhald- 
enstraase  69,  Zurich,  Switzeriand. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER-  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  various  phases  of  photography; 
desires  news  and  feature  work  with 
I)rogressive  newspaper.  Own  car  and 
cameras.  Box  1862,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  Los  Angeles  area: 
Eixiierienced  news,  commercial,  adver¬ 
tising;  have  studio.  Formerly  with  top 
!  national  magazine  for  12  years  cover¬ 
ing  HOLLYWOOD.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1491,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion 

PROMOTION 

Ambitious  young  woman  looking  for 
#2  spot  in  newspaper  promotion.  100,- 
000  plus  circulation.  Experienced.  B.A. 
degree.  Self-starter— dedicated  to  new 
ideas.  Welcomes  challenge.  Box  1807, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  COPYWRITER,  now 
employed,  need  mure  challenging  job. 
Now  (6  years)  in  charge  ideas,  copy, 
layout,  production  on  daily  (150,000). 

■  Woman.  Age  42.  College.  Previous  ex- 
I  Iierience:  Metropolitan  retail  and 
I  agency.  Top  references.  Box  1844,  Edi- 
I  tor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relationa 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
(leople  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con- 
Uct.  Bill  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  6  E.  Madison  St..  (Chicago  2, 
Illinois.  CE  6-5670. 
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Shop  Talk  At  Thirty 

By  Robert  L.  Brown 

CBS  Views  the  Press 


The  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  has  denied  that  its  TV 
program  “WCBS-TV  Views  the 
Press”  is  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  retaliate  against  newspapers 
that  have  given  wide  play  to 
stories  of  TV  quiz  show  scandals 
and  more  currently  to  the  inade¬ 
quacies  of  TV  programming. 
They  have  insisted  it  is  merely 
the  same  kind  of  a  critical 
appraisal  of  the  press  that 
newspapers  give  daily  to  TV 
performance. 

The  special  half-hour  “night 
edition”  of  this  program  June  29 
<lispels  any  doubt  about  what 
CBS  is  trying  to  do.  Charles 
Collingwood  discussed  “Are 
Newspapers  Doing  Their  Job” 
and  did  a  real  hatchet  job  on  the 
New  York  press.  Some  facts 
were  given  on  what  newspapers 
print  but  the  omission  of  other 
information  resulted  in  a  dam¬ 
aging  picture,  as  it  was  supposed 
to  do. 

Mr.  Collingwood  started  off 
sweetly  by  .saying  “New  York 
must  love  its  newspapers.  It 
buys  so  many  of  them.”  Then 
he  quickly  developed  his  theme 
that  the  New  York  press  suffers 
from  certain  deficiencies  which 
“are  the  result  of  failure  to 
measure  up  to  generally  accepted 
standards  of  what  a  newspaper’s 
job  ought  to  be.” 

A  newspaper’s  job  is  to  print 
the  news  but  only  a  relatively 
small  part  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers  is  taken  up  with  news, 
he  asserted,  using  percentages 
to  prove  his  point.  He  took  every 
paper  in  turn,  gave  the  percent¬ 
age  of  advertising  content, 
eliminated  all  so-called  special 
departments,  and  came  up  with 
the  answer  that  the  proportion 
of  straight  news  ranged  from 
13.3%  for  the  Pont  to  19.4%  for 
the  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Collingwood  quoted  a  two- 
year-old  study  by  Dr.  Paul 
Deutschmann  of  Michigan  State 
as  his  authority  but  we  wonder 
where  Mr.  Collingwood  got  the 
authority  to  arbitrarily  decide 
that  there  is  no  news  in  sports, 
finance,  fashions,  homemaking, 
etc.  The  reason,  obviously,  to  get 
the  lowest  possible  percentag^es. 

Proof  of  this  was  seen  in  a 
film  clip  of  A.  J.  Liebling  in 
which  he  told  .Arnold 
“It  is  now  possible  to  publish  a 
profitable  newspaper  with  very 
little  news  in  it.  In  fact,  the  less 
news  you  have,  the  more  profit 
you  get,  because,  although  edi¬ 
torial  expense  is  now  only  10% 
of  a  newspaper  budget,  10.67 


to  Ik*  exact,  it  is  an  expense.  So, 
the  technicians  of  the  business 
office  are  now  working  toward 
the  entirely  newsless  news¬ 
paper.” 

Mr.  Liebling  didn’t  give  us 
credit  but  the  10.67%  figure  was 
lifted  from  E&P’s  annual  cross- 
■section  cost  study  (April  15, 
1961).  It  is  the  figure  for 
average  editorial  expense  for 
newspapers  of  over  100,000  cir¬ 
culation.  If  Mr.  Collingwood,  or 
Mr.  Liebling,  had  any  intention 
of  being  fair  or  accurate  he 
could  have  stated  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  expense  of  10.67%  was 
the  third  largest  expense  item  in 
the  budget  exceeded  only  by  the 
cost  of  newsprint  and  the 
expense  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  But  that  wouldn’t 
have  helped  with  the  picture  Mr. 
Collingwood  wanted  to  paint. 

News  isn’t  important  to  news¬ 
papers  any  more,  he  continued. 
They  are  full  of  trivia.  “A  sort 
of  Gresham’s  Law  of  Journal¬ 
ism  is  in  operation  here  whereby 
in  newspapers,  non-news  drives 
out  news.”  Here  again,  if  he  had 
wanted  to,  he  could  have  cited 
Media  Records  figures  showing 
that  the  volume  of  unpaid  con¬ 
tent  of  newspapers  is  larger 
than  ever  in  spite  of  the  increase 
in  advertising  proportion  from 
40%  to  60%  over  the  last  20 
years. 

Mr.  Collingwood  sneered  at 
the  “fantastic  welter  of  stuff 
that  newspapers  print  in  their 
special  sections — baby  care, 
dress  patterns,  beauty  hints, 
puzzles,  games,  etiquette,  hobby 
stuff  .  .  .  Some  of  it  belongs  in  a 
newspaper.  Some  of  it  even  has 
something  to  do  with  news.  But 
most  of  it  doesn’t.” 

For  Heaven’s  sake,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “even  the  Times  has  a 
‘Dinner  Menu  for  Tonight’.” 

He  could  have  added  the 
Times  also  has  a  bridge  column. 
But  is  that  bad?  Mr.  Colling¬ 
wood,  and  apparently  CBS, 
seems  to  think  so. 

There  was  grudging  acknowl¬ 
edgement  that  a  newspaper  con¬ 
tains  something  for  everyone 
(although  he  didn’t  mention 
“every  member  of  the  family”) 
which  Mr.  Collingwood  thinks  is 
wrong.  He  kept  talking  about 
the  news  which  newspapers  don’t 
print  but  he  never  gave  an 
inkling  of  what  that  might  l)e. 
*  *  « 

Here’s  an  example  of  the 
techni(iue  of  this  so-called  honest 
apprai.sal  of  nress  nerformance: 

“You  can  find  about  anything 


in  the  drugstores  of  New  York 
journalism.  The  trouble  arises 
when  you  go  into  a  drugstore 
after  medicine  and  you  get 
.something  that  isn’t — a  placelx), 
isn’t  that  what  doctors  call  the 
stuff  that  they  give  you  when 
they  want  you  to  think  you’re 
getting  medicine  when  you 
aren’t? 

“An  awful  lot  of  what  passes 
for  news  in  a  newspaper  is  of 
that  kind.  It  looks  like  news, 
tastes  like  news,  but  it  doesn’t 
tell  you  anything.  Yet,  a  lot  of 
people  swear  by  the  stuff. 

“It  can  be  argued  that  you 
can  get  medicine  in  a  drugstore 
no  matter  what  else  they  sell  and 
that  you  can  get  news  in  a 
newspaper  even  though  it  de¬ 
votes  most  of  its  space  to  other 
things.  Of  course  you  can.  You 
can  get  aspirin  and  cough  syrup 
and  the  routine  household  reme¬ 
dies  in  any  drugstore.  And  you 
can  get  the  routine,  run  of  the 
mill  news  in  any  newspaper. 
Certain  news  imposes  itself  on 
a  newspaper  the  way  aspirin 
imposes  itself  on  a  drug 
counter  .  .  . 

“The  main  trouble  with  our 
newspapers  is  that  after  you’ve 
read  them  you  still  don’t  know 
what’s  really  l)een  going  on.  It’s 
not  that  we  have  been  deliber¬ 
ately  misled;  it’s  that  we  aren’t 
being  told  enough.” 

But  at  no  time  did  Mr.  Colling- 
w'ood  mention  what  it  is  that  we 
are  not  being  told.  He  said  local 
city  new’s  was  not  being  reported 
but  gave  no  shocking  revelation 
of  stories  unreported. 

As  an  example  of  trivia 
appearing  in  newspapers  he 
cited  the  space  given  to  Marilyn 
Monroe  on  occasions.  Another 
film  clip  showed  MM  arriving 
at  an  airport  surrounded  by 
cameramen  and  reporters.  This 
was  a  waste  of  manpower  when 
they  ought  to  be  out  working  on 
a  major  local  story,  according  to 
Mr.  Collingwood.  But  there  was 
no  reference  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  reporters  and 
photographers  were  not  from 
newspapers,  some  of  those  pres¬ 


ent  had  microphones  in  their 
hands,  and  the  viewer  of  Mr. 
Collingwood’s  program  witn.  ssed 
this  horrible  example  of  jour¬ 
nalism  by  courtesy  of  th«‘  TV 
cameras  that  were  there  for  the 
same  trivial  story. 


Dothan  Eagle 
Pays  Bill  for 
In-County  Mail 

Dothan,  Ala. 

The  Dothan  Euf/le  voluntarily 
paid  the  local  post  office  for  de¬ 
livering  during  June  that  part 
of  its  county  circulation  qualify¬ 
ing  for  “Free  in  County”  .second 
class  postal  service. 

Postal  regulations  provide  for 
free  delivery  of  a  newspaper  on 
rural  routes  in  a  county  in  area.^ 
where  there  is  no  city  delivery. 

Ralph  NichoLson,  Eagle  pub¬ 
lisher  and  chairman  of  the 
Postal  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  said  the  payment  wa.<; 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  made 
by  the  Eagle  and  will  continue. 

Mr.  Nicholson  pointed  out 
that  the  Eagle  now  pays  for  all 
services  it  receives  from  the 
Post  Office. 

The  publisher  said  he  re¬ 
quested  the  Dothan  Post  Office 
to  accept  the  money  because  he 
would  rather  pay  for  this 
.service  than  to  continue  getting 
it  free.  The  amount  involved 
was  not  disclosed. 

The  “free  in  county”  mail 
service  was  establishecl  for 
weekly  newspapers  in  1851  and 
extended  to  dailies  in  1879. 

Postmaster  General  Day’s  bill 
for  postal  rate  increases  which 
is  being  considered  by  Congress 
would  have  eliminated  the  free- 
in-county  privilege,  but  this 
section  was  .stricken  from  the 
measure  in  committee  action  a 
week  ago. 


FOR  THE  SALE  OR  PURCHASE  OF 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATES— 
NORTH  &  SOUTH  DAKOTA  •  NEBRASKA  •  KANSAS 
MISSOURI  •  IOWA  •  MINNESOTA  •  WISCONSIN 
MICHIGAN  •  ILLINOIS  •  INDIANA  •  OHIO 
Call  our  Chicago  Office— or  tha  Office  Nearest  You 
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Joe  A.  Oiweld 
1511  Bryen  St. 
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John  F.  Hardesty 
1 1 1  Sutter  St. 

EX  2-5471 
Don  Seerle 
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NATIONWIDE 


NEGOTIATIONS 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  8.  1961 


TIte  fourth  Comet  built  poses  for  its  10th  Anniversary  picture  with  Ray  Sparlin,  machine  monitor; 
Edward  Tutland.  eomposiuf:,  room  foreman;  and  Robert  Hawks,  eomposin^  room  machinist. 


You  are  looking  at  one  of  the  first  Comets  made . . . 
and  still  going  strong  after  10  years 


Comet  Serial  Xo.  104  (serial  numliers  started  at  1(K))  was 
installed  in  the  E\  erett  Daily  Herald  plant  in  May,  1951. 

Today— 10  years  and  nearly  10  million  lines  of  type 
later  — Comet  No.  104  performs  as  well  as  eyer  and 
promises  many  more  years  of  highly  efficient  seryice. 
The  machine  was  etpiipped  for  Teletypesetter  operation 
right  from  the  start.  Despite  its  high  av’erage  of  .'TKX) 
lines  a  day  6  days  a  week,  there  has  been  no  down-time 
inyoh'ing  major  repairs.  Mat  replacements  hav’e  also 
hi>en  exceptionalh’  low. 

Ray  Scheldt,  business  manager,  has  this  to  say  alx)nt 
his  early  Comet  and  the  other  three  Comets  installed  in 
1951,  1954  anil  1956;  “W'e  aN’erage  180  pages  per  week 
on  oiir  6-ilay,  afternimn  newspaper  .  .  ,  and  we  haye  to 
meet  early  deadlines  for  day-of-pnhlication  deliyery 
throughout  a  large  count)'  area.  Our  Comets  proyide  all 
the  body  t\'pe  as  we  need  it  .  .  .  fast  and  dependably.” 

If  you’re  interested  in  fast,  reliable  production,  uTite 
your  Linotype  .\gency  for  infonnation  on  the  newest, 
fastest  Comet  of  all,  the  remarkable  Comet  300. 

“'Printed  in  U.S.A/' 


Statement  by 

Roliert  D.  Best,  Publisher,  Everett  Daily  Herald 
Everett,  Washington 

“The  first  C'omet  liad  vet  to  lx*  inanutactureil  when 
we  ordered  our  first  two  hack  in  1951.  W’e  Ix-lieved 
this  machine  would  lx*  the  answer  to  one  of  our 
major  economic  and  comjx*titive  problems  in  daily 
newspaper  publishing— that  of  more  and  faster  pro¬ 
duction  of  news  tyjx;  at  a  minimum  maintenance 
and  mat  replai-ement  cost. 

Our  cost  statistics  and  daily  prixluction  have 
more  than  vindicated  our  decision.” 


(.  LINOTYPE  0  COMfFSOO 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


Phuto  by  Milton  J.  Pike 


Scripps -Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Award  for  Newspaper  Writing 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way. 


ERNIE  PYLE 
MEMORIAL 
AWARDS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

230  Park  Avenue,  Hew  York  17,  H.  Y. 


during  the  year  1961  most  nearly  exemplifying 
the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  ERNIE  PYLE 


Competition  for  SI 000  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque  open  to 
newspapermen  on  all  U.  S.  newspapers.  1961  Entry  Deadline  .  .  . 
December  1.  Submit  entries  .  .  .  clippings  or  tearsheets  of  work 
published  during  1961,  plus  biographical  sketch  of  candidate  to: 


